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OF KHRI SRONG LDE BRTSAN 
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14)0 

Thiri RKiNin (AMI into ihc posscvMon of Rai Bahadur T D 
Densapa of Gangtok manuwripi topics of silt early Tibetan 
ifitcnpiions believed to base been owned formerly by Lama Rig 
diiin Tshc-dbang Nor bu The lama who lived from 1698 99 lo 
1755 belonged lo the Ka thog branch of the Rnying ma pa wet 
and was renowned as a scholar statesman historian and gier-sion 
(divcovcrer of hidden religious texts and relics) The last two qualities 
explain his interest in old inscnpiions The texts include five which 
vre alrcadv known 

1 The inscription on ihc pillar at the tomb of Khri Lde Srong Brtsan 
(c 815) vide The Tombs of the Tibetan bmgt G Tucci Rome 1950 
(TTK)pp 36^1 and 91 93 

2 and 3 The inscnpiions from the cast and west faces of (he pillar 
near the Jo Khang at Lhasa (Treaty Pillar), the western inscnplion 
bemg the treaty between Tibet and China in 821-822 of which the 
Chinese text u also insenbed on Ihe pillar These iiucnptKms have 
been edited several times, the most recent works are in Ancient 
Histonad Edkis at Lham. H E Richardson. London 1952, and The 
fmcriinian the Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 821-822, Fang-kuet Li. in 
roBi« Pao XUV, 1955 
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4. The Itncnptton from De-mo in Rkong-po (c. 810-815). H. E. 
Richirdion in JRAS., April 1953. 

5. The “Skar-cung” inscription from Ra-ma Sgang near Lhasa 
<r, 810-820). H. E. Richardson in JRASB., 1949; and G. Tucd, 
op. cit. 

The sulh inscnptiofi. which it described in the MSS. as being 
"on >he Slone pillar at the bridge-head at 'Phyong-rgyas”, relates 
to the re^ of Khri Srong Lde Brtsan (755-797) and is hitherto 
unknown. 

With bit customary generosity. Rai Bahadur T. D. Densapa, who 
IS a distinguished Tibetan scholar and the owner of a fine library 
including many rare historical works, has given me photographs of 
the SIS icsu and has agreed that they should be published. I am 
undertaking a detailed comparison of the manuscript with existing 
editioni of the known inscriptions and the rubbings and photographs 
on which those cditums arc based. This will take time: and. the 
teat of the unknown inscription is. therefore, being made available 
without delay It is intended, when publishing the other material, 
to give a shon note on the life o( Rig-‘drin Tshc-dbang Nor-bu 
(herraflcr referred to as RT) and full details of the MSS. containing 
the copses of the inscriptums In the meantime, it is hoped that the 
short commetsts offered here will suthcc as an introduction to the 
lest. 

The MSS fall into three parts, each in a diflerent hand. What 
appears to he yet ansHher hand possibly thu of RT himself - 
has made notes on several of the texts, some of which suggest that 
the writer t>f the notes corrected h» copy by comparing it with 
ihe original lOKription The new inscnption is in a collection of 
four in the same hand (the other two parts contain only one inscnp- 
Iton cachl which includes that from the tomb of Khri Lde Srong 
Bnsan (KIS Tomb) and the two from the Lhasa treaty pillar 
(Treaty PtUar) At the end of ihe text of the treaty inscription there 
1% the commeni that the copy was made 599 years after the water- 
hare year rn w hich the pillar was set up That year was 823; lo ii 
appears that wsme. «f not alt. of the copici were made about two and 
a half centuries before ihey came into the pcHscMsoo of RT, The 
matersa) may therefore tiaim considerable antiquity ahhosigh ihere 
can. of course, he no csmainiy that what came into the hands of 
RT were the nkniical copws made in the 15th century or tuhaeqiient 
copies of that copy It hits m scseral lacunae in cajstmg vatA. due 
tsi slainafe on the stone psHars 4n asaesHnent is. therefore, necesaary 
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of Uir d^m to which new readiufi tod, is hen. a comiilctdy new 
text can he tcoefNed as reliable. 

Even with the hdp of ladders aitd binoculan there is plenty of 
scope for error in makinf eye-copies of inscriptions on tall piliais 
where much of the writing is well above eye level and some of it 
may have suffered damage. Later, in recopying what was roughly 
written on the spot further mistakes may creep in and be perpetuated 
and added to in subsequent recopying. Comparison with photo¬ 
graphs and rubbings of the pillars themselves shows a number of 
inaccuracies in RTs texts probably arising from such causes. It is 
evident, also, that tus copies have undergone constdcrahlc editing. 
Each shows some slight variation in the nature and extent of the 
demonstrabk inaccuracies it contains; but, in general, differences 
from the original fall into the following categories:' 

a. probable misreading of words or passages on account of 
ihcir distance from the eye. or damage to the stone. 

h. the omission, without indication, of words or letters cither 
through oversight or because they were not legible. 

c. the apparent - (hough rare -- alteration of the text where 
some obsolete word or expression was not understood 
tJ modcmuation of the old orthography to bring it into line 
with current usage. This has led to the alteration in almost every 
insunce of the reversed kigu, the omission of most of the occurrences 
of the da drag and of the ya htagt in such words as myi, myrd, myrs. 
and (he substitution of e g. -togs where the original has mogs. 
rtMgs for gtsig%. :hal snga for zha snga and so on. 

f disregard of (he punctuation of the original; some marks being 
omitted, others wrongly inserted. 

It may be added that the copies do not show the division of the 
inscription into the lines in which they appear on the pillars. 

In judging the accepubility of those new passages in RT’s copies, 
where no check by photographs or rubbinp is possible, a full 
examination of the nature of all the demonsiraMe inaocuraciet in 
each inscription is necessary. It is necessary alio to allow for the 
possibility (hat passages which are effaced today were also effaced, 
wholly or in part, w hen the copies were made and that some of the 
new readings may be reconstructions based on guesswork. It is 
not possible to attempt here a detailed evaluation of the chances; 
for each such case must be conndered on iu meriu and in iu own 
context. But — to anticipate the presentation of the complete 
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evidence — my gcnerai conclution » that, whik there are many 
inaccuracies in each lest, these are mostly on details of orthography 
and punctuation; and that the texts may be accepted as providing 
a lubstantiaity reliabk version of the original. 

It seems reasonabk to assume that a hitherto unknown text, for 
which no independent check i» possible, making its first appearance 
in a collection of such copies of known inscriptions would share 
the same degree of authenticity and reliability and that we have, 
subject to similar discrepancies in detail, a substantially acceptable 
version of an ancient onginal. Fortunately, it is possible to go a 
little further in attesting the authenticity of this new text. The pillar 
"at the hfidge-hcad at 'Phyong-rgyas", to which it is ascribed, still 
stands and has been seen by Professor Tucci and myself. In TTK 
fucci says of it (p 42) ’Tinder the fort there is another pillar, but 
the inscription is completely gone, smly a few letters being now 
sisiNc ” I visited 'Phyong-rgyas in 1949. the year following Tucci’s 
visit The photograph (Plate I) was taken then and shows the pillar, 
the fort and the bridge. whK'h is a very modest affair marked by the 
two tows of stones visible to the left of the horse in the photograph. 
The pillar is. at j rough estimate. 10 Iccl high by 2 feel, or a little 
more, in breadth Ihe south face, which is shown in the photograph, 
bears traces o( a lightly carved, ficcis drawn, figure of a lion with 
hrlow It a more sivh/cd carving of a dragon in the Chinese manner, 
On the rHirth lace arc the fragnicntarv remains of an inscription, in 
which 1 was able tit make out the words khri IjJe Srnng and a few 
other words and letters I recorded these, line by line, each in 
appiovimaiciv its proper position on the stone. When RT’s MSS 
came into ms hands c|uiie recently. I compared it with my notes and 
lounsl that It IS possible to tit them together to an extent which 
IS surprising in view ol ihe tragmer.lary nature of the survivals, 
and m doing v»> to go some way towards a reconstruction of the 
original arrangement o( the inscription on the pillar 1 give an 
example from Ihe first ten lines in which the fragments are shown 
with the relcvani passage in the new text below each line in the 
transcnpliori / represents the reversed 4i gw. 

' th s X X I 

<ha dang mtfi'i 

: to 4 illegiNc 

.V KMsb 1 

/(ha firms 
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7. g I nu nya 

iJta'i gtntg lag ni ma attaitu gmvn 
H. thun par m 

vt'i chos dang ni 'thai par mJzad 
«) $ btjod pa’i 

ion tan ttwtgJt k\ is hrfodpa'i li ge 

10 

1 so 

nom zhig ffAi rings la hris to 
II. illcgiMr 

I ? d/ dang bu bisan pt>' i 
nuizad pa dang dhu rnupt hriuin pit h\m 

Similar sporadic fragments arc recorded dovsn lu line 26 thus 
establishing an unmistakable link betsscen the ness text and the 
inscription on the pillar. 

In the transcribed text, sshich follosss. the arrangement by lines 
w hich I have attempted on the basis of my fragmentary notes, although 
not claiming to be unally accurate, is perhaps not very far from the 
original RT's text, although subject to the same sort of modern- 
i/ation which can be seen in his other copies, contains a few traces 
o( the old orthography. He completely suppresses the reversed 
Im gu but a da drag is shown gyurd in line 25 - and examples of 
the archaic la htags appears in /Mir.t line 5 and myi in line 32. 
<>n that basis and on the evidence of the other copies, I have 
restored the la hiag.i where it would indubitably have appeared in 
(he original. The principles underlying the use of the reversed ki gu 
arc too uncertain for any attempt to restore it except where my 
notes show that it actually existed. The punctuation of the copy 
appears to be very defective. Inscriptions of the period are usually 
rather heavily punctuated; the nearest in date to this one - - the 
inscription at Bsam-yas — being particularly to. It it not credible 
that in the original inscription six complete lines from line 5 to the 
end of line 10 would have lacked internal punctuation, I have there¬ 
fore supplied a minimum of punctuation to enable the text to be 
read intelligibly. So that my contributions may be readily identifiable 
they arc made with a tingle shad. Punctuation from the MSS., which 
IS indicated there only by spacing and an occasional tingle thad. 
has been shown by double skad. 
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‘phyong rgya» »tag rue zam sna’i rdo rings la 

1. Jll lha buan po yab mye» lha dang myi’i 

2. rjer gshegs tc / cho* gtsug lag ni 

3. tugs kyis bzang dbu rmog bttsan po ni 

4 . byin du cbc'o 

5. lha buan po khri srong Idc brtsan gyi zha 

6. Mtga nat kyang yab myn kyi lugs bzhin 

7. iha‘i gtsug lag ni ma nyants gnam 

K sa'i chos dang ni 'thun par ntdzad sku 

9. yon tan yongs kyn brjod pa'i yi gc 

10. nam zhtg rdo rings la bris so 

11 chos rgyal chcn pos phrin las su ci 

12 md/ad pa dang dbu rmog brtsan po'i byin 

IJ gyis chab snd skycs pa las stsogs pa i 

14 gtam gyi yi ge /bib nu> gcig ni gud 

15 na yod do 

Ih “yil ‘phrul gyi lha btsan po khri srong Ide 
n bttsan gyi/ha snga nas mtha’b/hi’i rgyal 
111 ps' gzhan dang myi dra stc byin gyi sgam dkycl 

19 then po dang dbu rmog brivsn pt>s yiir ni 

20 ta /lug gyi mtshams man shad mar m long 

21 shan gyi U rgyud yan cad chab'og du 

22 itc chab snd ni Iho byang shar nub 

2* mthas klus par cbc'o dr Itar chab snd 

24 chc ha i byin gyis hod yong yul chc khong 

25 phvug du gyurd pas nang nas kyang nam 

26 /bar Wc /hing skyid par gnas u> 

27 thugs la byang chub spytsd p« riabs po 
2il chc mnga' has '>ig rtcn las ' da.s pa'i 
29 chos b/ang po brnyvs luu kun la bka' 

JO dnn du byin n*s tk lur grcng dud 
Jl gnyis la ’pbral yun gnyis kyi bka' dnn 

>2 chen psw ma khyab pa mytd dc msi yongs 
.V' k>» mlshan sang 'phrul gsi lha byang chub 

J4 vhcn pin gsol to 



NOTES 


1 have made the followinf aheratkms to RTt text, on the bam 
of other contemponiry orifinah. line I myrs for mes- line 13 Au Tor 
ta (stsogs) line 17 xha for zAo/. (RT has in line 5); line IS mvi 

for mi: line 30 bym no for hyino: tine 32 for ntfti. 

In line 12 I have altered hruan po to brtsan po'i on the baus of my 
notes and in comparison aith TH p. 114 which reads dhu rmog 
hrisan po'i byin kyis. 

All the single shad punctuation is supplied by me. Two instances 
of the reversed kigu an shown as i. 

The lines have been numbered for ease of reference 

The descriptive title is in a different hand from the body of the 
inscription 


TRANSLATION 

On the stone pillar at t’.ie hndge-hcad at 'Phyong-rgyas 

When the Divine Btsan-po. the ancestors, came to rule over gods 
and men,' by their customs religious learning was excellent.* their 
mighty helmet was great in glory. 

The Divine Btsan*po Khn Srong Lde Brtsan. too. in accordance 
with the customs of his ancestors did not impair the learning of the 
gods; he acted in agreement with the religion of heaven and earth.' Of 
his meritorious achievement, praised by all. a record has been written 
on a Slone pillar never to be destroyed.* Of what deeds the great 
Religious King* did, of the increase of his kingdom by the glory 
of his mighty helmet, and so on. an account recording them in 
detail exists elsewhere * 

The Divine Manifestation, the Btsan-po Khri Srong Lde Brtsan 
being beyond comparison with the other kings of the four frontiers, 
by his gloriously profound intellect and his mighty helmet, in the 
upper direction from the borders of Ta Zhig* downwards and in the 
lower direction from the line of passes of the Long Shan,' all was 
drawn together beneath his sway: and his dominion extended south, 
north, east and west, to the furthest bounds. In this way by the 
glory of the greatness of the dominion, the whole of Tibet became 
great in territory and wealthy throughout.' And from within, too. 
always being at case it dwelt in happiness.** When through possessing 
in h» mind the acts of enlightenment" in great abundance he had 
found the excellent religion of the Transcender of the World, he 
bestowed h as a favour on all. In this way, as to both men and 
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bewl*,'* there >*a» none not covered by his great favour both for the 
premii and the future And all men gave him the name 'Phrul Gyi 
l.ha Byani Chub ( hen Po-The Great Enlightened Divine Manifesta¬ 
tion 

NOTES 

The above lest may he compared with the passage in the Tun 
Ktung ChrtmKie desciihmg the reign of Khri Srong Lde Brtsan. 

ITH pp Hi H 5) although ctaci parallels are few. the spirit and idiom 
are similar Some esamples will be quoted in the notes which follow'. 


1 Similar phraseology ab»>ut the kings coming to rule gods and 
men appears in the inscription at Khii Srong Lde Brtsan’s tomb, in 
that ai Mkong-po Dc-mo ar*d in ihc treaty inscription at Lhasa. 

' HI echoes this with the phrase < hot hzung snd i he t/f. 

» U hetlier Hui i tu(x and frusm u/1 rhi>\ arc antithetic and refer 
to ftuddism and respcvtivcis, or whether as is probable-- 
both are epithets of Ihm has been esammed bs Tucci in TTK (note 
in addenda! I.i avoid long conmsent here the point o reserved for 
esaniinalion Ulrr m (his Jrt^lc 


4 ;kiK cl nuni Ju tune "u/ Skar cung inscription 
hives I** and .’ll Hsain yas mvnption line r. tJK loc, cil ) 

' mclance in carls inscriptions of (he epithet 

Ihos Rgyal iDharma rajat hcirig used o( a Tibetan king 

r, r.w .Ti. cf 1 ^. Hearn sas mssr.pt.on Ihe account said to 
es, , e Kwkre^ght refer to the inscription on the piJIar which ,s 
staled to fuse been set up at the tomb oi Khfi Stong 1 de Brtsan 
but „ could also refer to some sucK di.unients as t^e king " wo 

me 

■ ra ;kit There »i no dear description ol the hor,i..r 
fihet aisd the Ta rbi, U che" (Ta-shiht ,s said bsVh^ 
(/»ors«.r>mt iet hm A.ae thxidemuHt) to have iw 
the Persans ,o the Arabs In T.bcun usage ,t appears i^ 

rrgtom to the ssesl cd Kashgarw and ihe north of Kashmir and th! 
MBie sursscs tfsert m Tayikstan In the time of Khri Srsn„ i*^ 
Bntan when the Tibetans svmroHcd iTH*st ol Chinese Turi*^ 

Ta/hqj wouM us effevt mean the Abbainl Caliphs uh 
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g. TH p. 115 has the parallel passage chab srid che sie tong shan 
h rgyud ym chad. Long Shan is perhaps the Lung-shan pass, 
between Ch'ing-shui hsien and Lung-chou, which separated 
Chinese territory from that of the Tibetans — sec Li Fang-kuei 
op. cit. p. 10. 

9. In RT’s copy of KLS Tomb inscription a similar expression 
is found: bodyongs kyis khongs layulphyug sie. This is a new reading 
in a place where the stone of the pillar is damaged giving a defective 
text in TTK. 

10. Echoes of lines 16 to 26 arc scattered through the passage in 
TH 114-115 htsan po'i zha snga nas j thugs <igam ha'i riabs dang / dbu 
rmog brtsan po'i byin kyis j nyi ngog rgyal po gzhan dpya' phab pa 
dang / . . . chab srid nttha’ bzhir bskyed ' nang gi bde ba ni snyoms par 
mdzad. 

11. byang chub kyi spyodpa (Bodhicarya). is a technical term of 
Buddhism. 

12. 'greng dud. This expression is found also in TH 114 — 'greng 
dud gnyis kyi rje mdzad pa. There the editors translate “hommes et 
animaux" on the analogy of dud'gro an animal that goes in a stooping 
posture. Two learned Tibetan scholars, consulted separately, un¬ 
hesitatingly interpreted it as referring to higher and lower status 
among men — i.e. nobles and subjects. Nevertheless, the evidence 
of early documents appears to support the other interpretation 
here. See TLTD II p. 93 'greng Cgring) myi: LI 16 'gring mgo nag: 
and Thomas Folk Literature pp. 46,47 etc. 'greng rnyi'a cog. In those 
passages 'greng seems to refer, simply to men. It is just possible 
that the reference may be to noble men and one passage in LI 1134 
might seem to support that — myi rab 'greng ru. But on the other 
hand, in the extract quoted in LI 1196 there appears to be a contrast 
between men and beasts. . . 'greng rje ni bi.san pho la gyu'i ni 
mkhan has dphen / dud gyi rfa pho la hal gyi ni. . . 


The inscription contains no precise indication of its date but may 
be assigned to fairly narrow limits at the end of the 8th and the 
beginning of the 9th century. If, as mentioned in the notes above, 
it refers to a memorial pillar at the king’s tomb, it could be dated 
not long after his death. It is usually accepted that Khri Srong Lde 
Brtsan ceased to reign in 797 but, as I have suggested elsewhere, 
it is possible that he did not die until some years later. On the other 
hand, if the reference to other accounts of his reign is of a more 
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feneral nattirc, ihe iMchptkm could have been erected in his life¬ 
time probably towards the end of his teign when his reputation 
for piety had been established by such acts as the foundation of 
Bum-yas and the great religious debate there r. 792-794 (Demidville 
U Cooeik de Lhasa p. 177). 

It It not immediately ckar why the pillar should be where it is — 
on a Hat, barren, stony site at the comer of the village near one of 
two small bridges which crou a shallow stream and lead to the 
royal tombs some half a mite distant. There is neither tradition nor 


pfotiabtJii> that a tomb esuicd there. I have suggested elsewhere 
that the emphasis on the king's devotion to Buddhism may have 
made the inscription unacceptable for a place in the royal burial 
precinct where the old rites still held sway. But that is no more than 
speculation The site, which nowadays appears obscure and deserted. 


was probably of s<tme importance m earlier limes. ’Phyong-rgyas 
was an ancient royal residence and. although Khri Srong Ldc 
Brtsan preferred Brag-mar. near B$am-ya.s. it may be assumed that 
throughout tlie royal period it would have been inhabited by people 
connected with the court and with the royal buna) ground, and that 
the rowd to the now neglected tombs was busy then with processions 
not only on the tccacion of royal burials but also for the annual 
ceremonies for the dead and lor other rituals Further, the great 
desth^eni of onimunications by the Chinese, after their seizure 
of TiM in lv«), and the rcvisal of the route m 'Phyong-rgyas 

ITd'iils 


-w^j^.a,,heccmtcn.c>fthc,„scr.p..onmay^^^ 

Buddh^m and the old Bon Th's bnn^ 's tek to t^T" 
of Um'i Jffiiif Lir ek totu-herf .,n ^ meaning 

«^h. .p|W.r to supfxcn the Slew, d,silled 
^f«i .0 Buddhism and enum cV„ ui Bon ‘ Jicrml f r f 
kmgs aciicM^ ,n ^ ^ " mention of the 

hw achKstmcni. praised bs all urtt * 

-wN, ,K. j::" ,11^':'“ 7 “"»«pin., ipr. 

w-ic- r»h,« ^ 
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zeal io harmonizing the new and the old ; and the description of the 
king as Chos Rgyal in that same passage might also indicate his 
Buddhist character. It is true that in documents of the period the 
word c/ios, without further qualification does not imply the 
Buddhist religion. The name of the legendary ancestral king ’O Lde 
Spu Rgyal is frequently connected with cJtos: sec Treaty Pillar E. line 9 
chos khrims bzang po-, KLS Tomb line 2 chos lugs bzang po\ THA 
p. 81 chos bzang du byed; TLTD 11 p. 93 chos bzang gtsug lag che. 
But, apart from this inscription, the only early instance of the title 
Chos Rgyal as applied to a TibeUn king of which 1 know, is clearly 
in a Buddhist context (LI 130). That, however, is not enough to 
support a connection in the passage under consideration between 
lha'i gtsug lag and Buddhism; and when Buddhism is unmistakably 
meant it is called either Songs Rgyas kyi chos (Bsam-yas and Skar- 
cung); or Sangs Rgyas kyi chos bla na myed pa (THA 114); 
or ‘Jig rien las ‘das pa'i chos bzang po as in this inscription line 28 

There was opportunity for some blurring of the lines of division 
between the two religions; for when Buddhism reached Tibet it had 
taken under its wing much of the Hindu pantheon complete with 
gods, nagas, magical practices and so on. That provided a bridge 
between old and new and helped towards the eventual absorption 
of many Bon practices on the fringes of Tibetan Buddhism. And so, 
although the majority of references to the lha are in a Bon context, 
we also find in early Tibetan texts such expressions as Sangs Rgyas 
Beam Ldan 'Das lha'i rgyal po (LI 133). The document in TLTD II 
p. 93 already mentioned, is an example of the co-existence of old 
and new. Its occasion was the founding of a gtsug lag khang on the 
frontier in connection with the treaty between Tibet and China in 
821-822, and some of iu language is similar to that of the Lhasa 
Treaty Inscription. It begins with Buddhist invocations; goes on 
to praise 'O Lde Spu Rgyal; passes to the reigning king Khri Gtsug 
Lde Brtsan whose Bon ancestry it eulogizes; and then, if the text is 
correct, it relates how the king looked after gtsug lag khang (pre¬ 
sumably Buddhist) and also took pleasure in all the sku bla ring 
rdzi (ri rtsil) dang gnam sa'i lha klu; finally there is a prayer that 
the king may attain Buddha-hood. That sort of melange of religious 
ideas is reflected in the honorific title— 'PhnU gyi lha byang chub 
chen po — which is applied to Khri Srong Lde Brtsan in the new 
inscription. 

'Phrul gyi lha btsan po, with the variant Lha 'phrul, is an epithet 
frequently applied to themselves by the kings in their inscriptions. 
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In the ttUa of nnihbowraig rukn. the Tibetans must have been 
kmg aoqtiuiiicd with the Kka of the divinity or quasi-divinity 
of the hisf; but the Kka of ‘fhrul seems to be specifically Tibeun 
and to fotmhadow the practior of mncarnaiing Lamas — sprul 
pa't iku — lo popular tn Tibetan Buddhism from the 12th century 
imwards. The word docs appear m a Buddhist context in early 
Tibetan docuiamts. usually with its meaning of "magic" or 
"dtusHMi but thcK arc instances of its use m a different sense eg. 

foi grifi Jhanff pAiujf gi rmrti par phru! pa hstan pa(U 572); 
'pkfiii f >'/ <^r iJ/iatt (LI (i49!. dr hzhm gshrff pa rnom par 'phrul ba 
<1-1 73.1). Mifiei fjrvoi jtu ><iru/)rviingojti:(LI747). Nevertheless, the 
most frequent «*.iurrcnt.-e of the uord is in a lay context as a high 
hoiwjitfic applied in kings and ministers c g phrul Jgong^: 'phrul 
rvna phrul r»i /ut< phrul cm :ha tnga wi (see TLTD 111 sub 
pivul. and licaty Pillar I ’<2. 5S| In this uinncctinn. the parallel lo 
the (ftquemlv iKcurrmg phrul Jattg mishungs ha provided by the 
ximilaf ciprcs««>ti» lha Jang tiang ha llha Ja/ig 'Jra ha) and dgwig 
thuif dru ha pnmts ikafts to Iksn inspiration 


IhCTC IS, theieloie. an an ol syncretism in the title 'Phrul gyi 
lha htong . huh . A,n p, «,c|, iis avsoMadnn ol the Bon idea of 'PhruJ 
pa nuh the Huddhisi tuarrg ( huh Lnlighienmcni It ,s perhaps 
p.«sibk to see a similar pattern m the division ol the inscription 

“'"rT' *’> "'iiial sign. 

The first, lines 14 ,s a geiseral intHHiuciion. the second - hnes 
4 M praiM-s (he king ,n ho cJuracicr as (ruditional ruler; and the 
Ihod lines 16 t.. the end sshich treats briefly of his territorial 
achm-semcnis and his acceptance ot Buddhism, ends ss»h the 
comply,tc hssnordK i.tie bs sshKh he Has kno«n fven if i, ,! 
isixng too fat to Uh.I, fs>. a deliberate design ot th.i s ,n ! 

effeci o( the roHription is lo suppo . deductions sshich can 
(rom sHher carls documents, that the champions of ih 
rrlifuvn had to pt.veed H.ih circumspection and^ihu B rim*' 
far from hem, dominan. and a„rcss.^. 

* pnroirHtus (oolhold atsd u- make the m,.st s,f 

as It could find Hit h Bon ' 


The styk and dniion resemble those of the other ros.(. 
Hbich fall .„hm ,he perusd of about 4tiNta„ from '9(i 
wme Walely. vm.-mystKal epithets arc used 

m., ngum dksW s Wn ps., Jbu hr,um p.,, ' Such !•' 

are taeking m ilie earimt vursismg tnu.-npiKsn i(w /k i 
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with recording his own influence and achievements during the early 
years of Khri Srong Lde Brtsan. In construction the new text is 
comparatively simple and there arc no obvious cruccs. although the 
scamped punctuation is a minor difficulty and one can never be 
sure of catching all the nuances of hrda rnying-pa language. At all 
events, even though it cannot claim to be a completely authenticated 
primary source, it is a welcome addition to the corpus of Tibetan 
inscriptions. 



SOME LITERARY REFERENCES TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 

mahendrapAla and mahipAla 

By M. L. Nigam 


Tto Gi iua*a-J*iiaiihai»as were ihc last Hindu power of early 
Irtdian history who strove to unify the whole of ^ryavarta under one 
parasol.' and the dynasty produced a brilliant galaxy of monarchs 
such as N4gabhaia, Mihira-Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala 
who. apart from therr mrhtary genius, were great patrons of learning 
and art ThearchaeologKal remains of thisdynasty have been brought 
to light trom Pihova (Pfihudaka) in the north to Deogarh and 
Gwaluif m the uiuih, and from Kathiawar in the west to Bihar and 
Bengal m thr cast RiyasSkhara. the great Sanskrit poet-dramatist, 
was the spiritual preceptor* {up^yaya) of Mahendrapala alias 
Ntrbhayanancndfa * He continued to grace the Pratihara court till 
the feign <>1 Mahipila. the son and successor of Mahendrapala 
m wh.we presence the play Balahhdrata was staged,* Besides the 
lUilchfidrutu. three other dramas. Balurdnmana. Karpiiramanjan and 
hJJtiaidkhhaniilu. and hduamimamid. an elaborate work on 

wiih he political hie ol the court. Raja^khara's dramas, although 
rwsed on conseniional themes of love, boc us Blimnsec of th. 
pi’lith Jl condition of northern India at that time 
AiGrumuianu. the first composition of Rajasekhara, was rrer- 
‘ ' have shown clsewhwe* 

.. 


lAodiar/a- 


.. 

o( Vtll. p„, , 


* >iwd 



THE CMUAAA-PRATDUIUS 


IS 


HBTTMtV OF 

as follows: 

“jaa jaa puwadisainaa nibhuamaa. 
campicampa-akaooaOra. ritJhioi 
iiidari^hicaipgattaoa, vikkamakkaipla 
kimarilva. harikellkdiSra... . 

“O King, paramour of the lady of the East, the campaka (flower) 
like the ear-ornament of (the city of) Campa, playfully conquering 
the country of R&dha, overpowering with prowess KamarQpa 
(Assam), dallying with Harak£li...” Prof. V. V. Mirashi.* who 
accepts Karpuramanjari as a later composition of RSjai£khara, has 
identified Candapala with MahipSla. the son and successor of 
Mahcndrapala. But when we examine the information supplied by 
Rajaiekhara carefully and compare it with the archaeological data 
peruining to the Pratihara dynasty, we come to the following 
conclusions; 

1. Candapala, the hero of KarpuramaAjari, has to be identified 
with Mahendrapaia. 

2. Mahendrapaia launched a digvtjaya to the east and conquered 
certain parts of Bihar and Bengal. That the king of KSmarOpa 
was also overwhelmed by his strength need not necessarily 
mean the direct invasion of that country. 

3. Mahendrapaia took the conventional title of cakravartin and 
the play Karpuramafijari may have been composed to cele¬ 
brate this occasion. 

The countries mentioned in this connection are (2ampa, R&dha. 
Harakeli and KamarQpa. Campa is identified with the modern 
district of Bhagalpur in Bihar. R&dha and Harakeli are the western 
and eastern parts of Bengal respectively. KamarQpa is the ancient 
Sanskrit name of Assam. We are not concerned here with K&marQpa, 
as it is simply mentioned as impressed by the king's power and not as 
finally conquered by Mahcndrapala. As they bordered on Bengal, 
the kings of K&marQpa must have felt repercussions of the battles 
waged by the Pratihara emperor. The provinces of Bihar and 
Bengal were originally ruled by the Pala kings. It appears that 
Mahendrapaia planned a victorious campaign in the east, which 
had remained unconquered by his mighty father, Mihira Bhoja. 
The political condition of Bengal, as Prof. Majumdar* has pointed 

' Karpuramakjari, Act 1, pp. 15. 

* K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 361. 

’ R. C. Majumdar, “History of Bengal", p. 134. 
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oul, •»» unsteady at this time The contemporary P4la monarch 
w» NWyaoapila, who appears to have been a weak ruler. The 
caM|ue»t of Bihar by Mahendrapila is further confirmed by the 
dwcowy of several imcripiions at Rkmagaya.' Gunfriya.* Itkhori’ 
amt NAlandi in Bihar Nlriyanapala could not check the onslaught 
of the Pratihira forces and the country of Radha (West Bengal) 
felt an easy prey to Mahendrapila UUa nirjiia-Ra^hadesa). He 
etiendcd hn conquest further eastward* and captured Harakeli 
(fast Bengal) from there. Mahcndraptila moved towards the north 
to pursue the forces of Nkrayanap&la. The conquest of northern 
Bengal by Mahendrapdia is further corroborated by the Paharpur 
inscriptum* (Rdjshahi Districl), which is dated in the fifth year of 
his reign 

It IS quilt likely thit Mahcndrapdla. who inherited an empire 
aboumhng in wealth and military rcwurccs. undertook these 
cstensive campaign* during the early part of his reign The power 
of the PdUs of Bengal was rs lipscd fora short while and Narayunapala 
must base found n hard to siabili/c his position over these regions. 
This IS the irav*n why we do not povsevs any of his records between 
ihe sescntccnih and tifis-tourth years of his reign to prove his 
authoiiiv over this pan ot the csiuntry The purpose of Mahcn- 
drapkla wa* to show his strength and establish superiority over the 
sootemporary pi'wcrs wHkH. assording to the Hindu scriptures, 
was an cvvential tondiimn i*f becoming a >akru\ariin Narjyanapala. 
however asctimulaicd strength and succeeded in ousting the 
Pratihdia os\up.ition from Bihat and certain parts of Bengal by 
the lifts fourth scar oi hi* reign, when Mahcndr.ipala must base 
been of fairly adsanced age Mahtpdla. the v'n and successor of 
Mahcisdrapila )ud neither lime not energy to recapture the distant 
lerrtltsriev o| the eaoern part* of the Pratihara dominion He 
utiB/ed his rtv'urvcs to strengthen his position in Ihe north, where 
ihe cksuds of Ihe Muslim insasums were already appearing, and in 
ctsflqucnng cenain states ot the ss*uth to balance his (x>wfr against 
that of the RiMrnkUiav the perpetual enemies of the (iurjara- 
r^ntihgra* Riiarfkhara* spcsilkally mentions him as ihe conqueror 
»*( (he hiih states of KulOta and Rjma|ha m the north and the 

' MMofMar «im. V> IM' 

' I A r lit' 

* .ASIA Rcrssrr. 21. g i* 
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Murala, Mckala, KaliAga. Kerala and Kuntala kingdoois of the 
south. In his Kdvywnimdntsd, he places these kingdoms in the 
north and south respectively. ‘ Probably Rajai£khara would not 
have mentioned the lost territories of the Pratihira empire had he 
meant to compare Candapala with Mahip&la, his later patron. 
It would be, therefore, more appropriate to identity Candapdia, 
the hero of the play Karpuramanjari, with Mahendrapala, whom 
Raja^khara wanted to please by alluding to his recent achieve¬ 
ments in the east. 


■ Author, JUPHS.. Vol. VI, Parts I-!l, pp. 
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SOME NOTES ON OLD SOUTH ARABIAN 
MONETARY TERMINOLOGY* 

By A. K. Iivist 


!:»> TMt mr'BiAWK inK'nptiun^ from South Arabia there ha!> 
Mtrvfved a \nu)l number of which on contextual grounds may 
he *etn to have rclermce to a monetary system, cither as designating 
actual comr or as mdicalmg charactenstics of these coins. Likewise 
vcstral dtflctcni corn types arc represented in the collections of 


I uropc and there n evidence, amongst the silver, at least, for a 
•cries t*f denominations based on fractions of a half, a quarter, and 
(Wcavionall) an eighth Since many of ihcsc types and denominations 
exhibit numtxrrv of *ub-classcs and die varieties, there is some 
luxiifKalion lor the assumption that coined money probably played 
an imporiant pari m the local economy, though equally there is 
nothing to suggest ihai it was fundamental to it. By making com- 
piarivinv wnh the vtsles and standards of other ancient monetary 
systems It has been {wssiblc to assign tentative dates to the extant 
Wh Vrahuri somagev, which may thus be reckoned to cover the 


PfrisM tiom apptox.i lately 25f> Hi till .iround s.o. 300.* Un- 

lortunaiclv ifwshront.logic.iland.absncall.gcographicaldistribution 

ol these soini is vtrv uneven .inJ n ,s no easy task to reconcile their 
nidme w.rh rhe remits o! prcH-ni-day studies of South Arabian 
III.If> arid shfon.'ii.gy i.irried out on the basis of the inscriptions. 
wM ».it in virtu,il,s n.i case is one (Ustilicd in nuking a positive 
isfentificall.'n >.f a iJiscn u-rm m ms ms. .. .,1. , 

\ ^ <•"> "dh .1 particular com. 

r^ in 'rr, '' *'‘hfr than 

the most flimsv external cMclenee tor dating. However as vet no 

Zr r^' '‘-'■'abula'ry has 

‘‘"t “ >«ica! 
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The best represented word in the scries and the one on which 
most information is forthcoming is 6//(/). It occurs in all eleven 
times in eight inscriptions and as a rule in contexts where paymenu 
or loans constitute the subject matter. Two texts may be Udcen as a 
basis for analysis. CIH 376 is a Sabaean text from $irwfih concerned 
with some aspect of land tenure. In it the authors of the inscription. 
HLK’MR bn NMTN and HM TT 'hd DRH’L bn YD* ’B. seem 
formally to enter into a land transaction involving 
'Ifmibljmlmf'mlhy'lytm with a third person, YHFR* bn DRI^’L 
(11. 1-4). This sum of 1(X)0 W/m possibly had beep made over in 
some way to the authors at an earlier date by YHFR* and a certain 
’B‘LY to enable them to cultivate some land which had been leased 
out to them on behalf of a temple by the latter two individuals. 
The subsequent withdrawal of ’B'LY from the original covenant 
may have necessitated the renewal of the transaction.’ On the 
basis of the palaeography J. Pirenne* has dated the inscription to her 
stadc E2, thus apparently around 2(X) b.c. The second text, CIH 73. 
from 'Amran, is a dedicatory inscription erected because 'LMQH 
had graced the authors with a harvest Jhh\tikwn!myrnltfrtnlbrmj 
hdhhn hhlfimlrdymj (11.7-9). This text has not been assigned a 
reliable date but is certainly much later than the previous text.* 

CIH 376 has given rise to an identification on the part of C. Conti 
Rossini,’ who translates the passage quoted as follows: “mille 

' This seems to me the most feasible interpretation of this difficult text. 
Earlier ones varied considerably; cf., for example, N. Rhodokanakis, Drr 
s‘: »J.- . >. Hrn Vrkundrn, SBWA 177/2, 

S .■■■.1 .V ' ■ « . .r \ I ' llrc'-,” s.-.„’an InscrtplioHs, Oxford 1937. 



ever, Hommel's suggestion ol a date around 400 b.c. is certainly loo early. 
Pirenne. La Grtce el Saba, Paris 1953, p. 57, argues that the panel is Phoenico- 
Persian in inspiration but she does not haiatd a dale. I can lay no claim to 
expertise in the field of palaeography but the reproduction of CIH 73 provided 
in the Corpus shows a ductus somewhat later than those described by Pirenne. 
In general it is rather similar to those in vogue in the period of the kings of SB' 
and^RVDN. 

* Chresiomafhia arabica ntfridionalis epigraphica, Rome 1931, p. 1I4A. 
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oummi txinar notw. hay'ati nummi”, and adds, “Forlassc de numrois 
afjtur (|iu refti capui corona parvanim foliarum drcumdant". 
W; he com(*»res, as do most other scholars,’ with Talmudic bdlel 
"Hltuttiim". mf‘m ts less certain. D. H. Miiller* had noted Arabic 
md»t' "flinrend" for the translation “Wank", which is explained by 
N Rhodokanakis* a» going the sense of •pragfrisch”. However, 
Rhudnkanakis himself. Conti Rossini and A. F, 1. Becston prefer 
to adduce the loot nf. cf Arabic nufa'a halafa “to be pure’’, for 
(be (ranslaiKins “sollwertig” (Rhodokanakis. adding “etwa 
urisertaiwhf "j,* -nummus signatus" (Conti Rossini)' and “good 
(■•►in (fteestiinf* fhe term hy'iytm has been summarily rendered 
fiir'f-ctHns" by all editors and treated as a nisba of the personal 
(Ijfne Ai ‘I 

Tfic passage Irom tlH 1} has occasioned vanous translations 
in the past' but in my opinion the sense must be, “wherein the 
wllmg prKt « IS an eighth of wheal for gold, for a h//rmyr(i>w/".* 
A/f(«i in this case would appear to be singular in number and for this 


' garanMAtn Se t, i 


•'• Ml, II. SBW A m \ tfnn,, 1922, p. 25, 
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one might compare the feminine demonstrative with the pluiat in 
CIH 376/14, hniblfml, “these blfm”.' An interesting feature of the 
text is the unusual position of bdhbit before bblftm. It must presum* 
ably be so placed for the purpose of emphasis and will stress the 
fact that the price of wheat had previously been low and quoted in 
some other less valuable metal, r^fym was early and properly 
related to Arabic ra^y “acceptable, good”,* but see below for a 
fuller treatment of that term. 

It will have been observed that Conti Rossini attempted to 
define the coin in question in CIH 376 as being of the well-known 
later Attic type bearing a profile head within a wreath' on the obverse 
and an owl on a fallen amphora as the reverse design.* His reasons 
for this are given elsewhere.* After briefly noting the Modern South 
Arabic verb ballafa “battre, aplatir" as a possible congener, he 
attributes to Rhodokanakis an objection that the said word is 
probably to be derived from the Old South Arabic coin name 
itself.* Accordingly he hesitantly compares Arabic hallui “quercia" 
to make the present identification, which he bases on an allusion 
to the wreath on the obverse of the aforementioned coins. However, 
even if this were an oak wreath,* it is questionable if it is a sufficiently 
prominent feature of the coins to have produced a designation for 
them by synecdoche. In any case several denominations arcknown 



^ Cr. Mordtmann and Mdller, SabdiscMe Denkmaler, Vienna 1883, p. 76: 
'>(/>'. . . heissi eigenllich ‘gangbar, annehmbar, gut’ 


» See Hill. op. cit., pp. 54-63 and plates VIII. I-X. II. The type with Arab 
head is dated circa 100-24 a.c. and that with Augustan head circa 24 b.c.-a.d. 50. 

* Cf. RSO IX (1923) p. 603. 

^ He seems however to read too much into Rhodokanakis's remark (op. 
cit.. p. 26, n.4). The latter merely considers that the verb ballaia may be established 
as native to Arabic on the evidence of the Old South Arabic noun, not, I think, 
that bli produced ballafa. That the coin name was known to Arabic at some 
period is however suggested by the verb oblafa aflaia “to go bankrupt", i.e. 
“to be deprived of bit or fah". I am grateful to Mr. M. A. Ghul for bringing 
this to my attention. Similarly belfd is alleged by Castell to occur in Syriac as 
“moneta”. 1 suspect a non-Semitic origin for the root, see below p. 23. 

* Hill does not specify the nature of the wreath. G. Schiumberger, Le trisor 
de Sail’d, Paris 1880, p. 10, suies that it is an olive wteath. The oak tree is not 
to my knowledge mention^ by any writer on South Arabia. 
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in thu fCTK*. dlbdt unevenly disinbulcd, at least two in gold,and a 
unit, a half, and a c(uaner in silver. Moreover, as Conti Rossini 
admiu, halliif probablv has a Western Aramaic origin,* which 
•fTords such a dcruainui less probability, even if. as he suggests, 
the head on the corns docs have a Nabataean appearance^ and the 
myatenous lejfcnd which vimc of the earlier specimens bear is 
Aramaic.* Hut perhaps the strongest objection to his identification 
arises from the chronological factor, that CIH 376 considerably 
antedates that senes of coins 


It seems beyond any reasonable doubt that the reference of blf 
should be ssiughi w iihm the coinage, but to mark it off as a specific 
type ot com, as is implied m translations such as “ha&f-coins”,* 


IS miskadmg In my mind it is ordinarily no more than the every¬ 
day word I n ' corns' Such a sense might readily be compared to 
thill o( the Kosi-Hiblical Hebrew verb W/u/. which simply means 
■ to stand forth, ptoycct. to he cut in relief”, as opposed to idqa‘ 
"tu smt. be uigravcii • * Hut I suspect that the origin of the word 
should be louRhi m another sphere. The prototypes of the earlier 
Vuih Afahnin comages, as ,s well known, arc to be found in the 
Mtienwn old and new style coinages, more particularly in the 
letradf-ichm, which was cyiensiscly used in the eastern trade and 
.weupied a positior an.,logous to that of the Mana Theresa dollar 

qua It It w.,, m.«occr widely mutated Tins tetradrachm bore, 

n li, a'.T T consequently was 

known, at hast ,„nr.h century Athens.as (plural^xUiS.-) • 





' Kti c 



‘oufd presumably havc'^ 

r«attung", and most recentlv 
cn.p. (24A), "^'ly 
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It strikes me as highly likely that this name would be known 
beyond Athens and I believe that it is in one of the oblique 
forms (‘raXiai-) that the etymology of A//* is to be found. The word 
would doubtless be introduced to Arabia by Greek or Phoenician 
traders. Where an exact specification of the denomination or type 
IS required, it probably appears in the words which may qualify 
hl{, as in CIH 376. In CIH 73 the denomination or type is presum¬ 
ably to be understood from the sutement that the selling price was 
payable in gold.* Nevertheless there is strong reason to suppose 
that when employed on its own without any further qualification. 
/)// would be understood to refer to a standard denomination of 
coin.* There is little evidence as to what this was but archaeo- 
logically it is most likely to have been of silver, perhaps those coins 
which Hill calls “units” and which arc usually the largest and 
most numerous in each series.* There is some slight epigraphic 
support for the idea of silver. A gold coin can be regarded as 
unlikely in the inscription Nami 74, a Sabacan temple ordinance 
of uncertain provenance and date. According to the interpretation 
of J. Ryckmans* two persons appear to have committed an offence 
of a ritual character in a temple of the sun deity. In accordance with 
instructions issued in a proclamation by the goddess the inscription 


* And also of the Arabic and Syriac words cited above, p. 21, n. 5. R. f. Burton 
mentions finds of imitations of the Attic tetradmehms in North Arabia, cf. 
The Land of Midian (Revisited), London 1879, 1, pp. 92-3. The coins are dis¬ 
cussed by Hill, op. cit., pp. Ixxxv-lxxxvi. 

> Gold coins from South Arabia arc excessively rare and Hill lists one specimen 
only (op. cit., pp. Ivii and 54), though noting a second in Vienna. A further 
specimen has since come into the British Museum The coin described by Hill 

.,f .1., 1.,;,. ^rq-.j-red »"hsf<iuer‘''' ‘s of 'he same tvpc 

■ .. Se . . iMc If! !)■ < M k-.i... Ms » ■ i- .. - le iiifr 

■ ■: j'.i'.t .! ■'.e As.' Cif. M.sr.- P.'r \ le-.-.i .i>.i isol-'.c 

■■e series *■.■•. .e -leis'. s i' .pt'svrse ind resris* IK-s'.'-t •.‘.•.is iipja'f"' 
• igf . >..rse ...li .i.'. :»■ .iss. •■('.: ■ g..,: *.is .ii.s- vi.>'i n ,i".-e':; 

IK'S A!,-re ■ .f.. ..Mr.:,i>fie'f.w.'-." V.-.' S-r.'n.f .iie-iiio'is llii-;sai"r 

have been Aksumite. Sec generally Schiumberger, op. cit., p. 6, n, 3, and J. 
Ryckmans, La persecution des chrMens himyarites au sixiime siide, Istanbul 
1955, p. 5, n. 21. 

* Much as the Latin nummus could refer to the sesterce, though bl\ may have 
retained its associations with the tetradrachm. 

* Note that payment in any of the lower denominations would result in an 
overall loss in weight. 

* Le Musion 69 (1956) pp. 91-4. Anotiier version is otTered by Beeston, 
Le Musion 65 (1952) pp. 142-7, but it has little effect on the validity of my 
argument. This text also has not been dated but the ductus is not dissimilar 
to that of CIH 73, cf. p. 19, n. 3. A poor photo^ph may be seen in 
Kh. Y. Nami. Nair nuqui sdmiya qadima min janOb blldd al-'arah wa-larfiu-hd, 
Cairo 1943, p. 95. 
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ttU *ei Up vkith n prohibidon against committing the said offence 
»iititii the tcmpk Should anyone do so, he is to be punished and 
beaten, *»/ /tfim irt hiyml lli 12-3f. “and let him be fined twenty 
W/nt" Thu fine might he considered rather excessive if d/f were 
Ihoughi ID be gold coim.' ‘ 

A specul cave it afforded by the inscription Jamme 624.* This is 
a Sabaeaii tett ot the lime of the king NS KRB Y(H)’MN YHRhlB* 
from Mahram Bilqit and records the dedication of a silver* statue 
to 'IMQH According to Jamme's rendering the weight of the 
tlaiuc It given at 7(K) Mfm til. 4 S dmiUthw.i h'Im'nmlbllml).* The 
cdiii't merelv notet that Wf is a South Arabian coin, and the 
impticaiiun appears to be that ii is here employed as a weight. 
Hut we arc indeed dealing with the monetary term and not another 
graphically ideniical vtord is confirmed by similar passages in the 
icitt lamme s h and WN 4 (> where the mdli i.s expressed in r^y. 
Ihtt Uti wont IS. as w»H he demonstrated in due course, in sensu 
irrnrior, practically synonymous with Yet a specification of 

weight in terms o! coins is not entirely convincing. However, if 


,n v.uih Arat^V^ e'tcwhcrt and ritual olfentes were regarded as very 




weigh! 
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the etymology of W; proposed above is correct, it may be that there 
is in these texts a reflection of an earlier stage in the South Arabian 
economy when the Athenian tetradrachms were perhaps used in 
bulk as bullion. Whether at the time when these texts were composed 
the weighing was carried out against actual coins must remain a 
matter of conjecture. Alternatively it is possible that the translation 
“weight” for mdli is at fault. Outside Jamme's texts the word is 
to be found in this form only in RES 4191/6, a text of similar 
content to those under discussion. The Ethiopic mddhi “weight", 
which is usually proposed as an etymology, can also bear the sense 
of "price, value"* and such a sense would be quite acceptable in 
all these texts. The rendering "weight" might then be limited to the 
form mdlw, attested in RES 2693/2-3 (Hadrami). sqnytldhbhnj 
dmdlwtlhlfmjdhbmiqyhmj , “an offering of gold who-se weight is a 
hlfm in red gold”.* 

The renderings “good coin" or “of good metal", etc , for ntf'm 
are ones to which no reasonable exception can be taken on con¬ 
textual grounds, whatever be the word's etymology. However, 
there are two further possibilities. One is to relate it to the Arabic 
fd\ "a certain measure used for measuring corn", ja'a "to measure 
with the fJ Although the capacity of this measure as given by the 
Arabic sources is excessive,* it might justify the translation “of true 
weight" or the like. It could be argued against this however that 
the Arabic measure is rather restricted in application and so some¬ 
what out of place in the present context, though the word itself 
docs seem to be attested in Old South Arabic.* The alternative is to 
relate mf'm to Arabic fdga "he melt, cast in a mould; made, formed, 
fashioned after the goldsmith’s art”. Landberg* lists fdyi^ as a 
goldsmith in Southern Arabic. This of course raises a phonological 


* Cf. A. Dillmann, Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae. Leipzig 1865, col. 1082. 

* A monetary context is unlikely in view of the qualifying phrase, "in red gold”. 
Beeston has suggested to me that hlfm might mean something like "standard 
ingot". One mi^t then compare the root bif, cf. Hebrew hjlifsh “substitute", 
and Arabic fra/o/"restitution; payement d'une dene" (R. Dozy, SuppUment 
aux diciionnaires arabes, Leiden 1881, I. p. J97A ) 

* Cf. Hinz, op. cil., p. 51. The fa' is 3-24 kg. 

* It occurs in the Minaean RES 3695 from el-Ola where there is reference in 
line 4 to t'l'hly, "une $8' de dattes douces". But the context is very obscure and 
in any case the text's provenance is in North Arabia, fd' as a measure does not 
seem to be recorded m the South. 

^ Op. cit.. p. 2136. Note also fdia "tourmenler, agiter, remuer". 
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1—/^ nf Arabic c and Old South Arabic 

fact a personal name a» Bccston* suggests, .s °P^" 
m, m ^Kcufs elsewhere onlv with the term hbftm in RES 3854/6. 
The fiKaning of the latter term unfortunately cannot adequately 
be determined from contecl. but I conclude below that it may refer 
,« comi of rcUtocly high value, probably silver. I wou d therefore 
vufsett a« a translation for wj'm something like “of legal standard , 

, e propertv struck It may have meant that the coins in question 
•ere not to be illicit imitations of those then current. 

n»c term h}'lMm which follows Hfmmfm in CIH 376 must, 1 
frel he seen .o a fwdof more cU.scly defining the preceding svords.^ 
It .veurs oihensisc only in HM 54K.‘ where lines for certain ritual 
offencTS m a vaiKiuary arc quoted in the (plural) form hy'lym. 
thus uns jicrvon visiting a siinctuars to obtain an oracle at the 
lestnal of Ml I N. whv> carries weapons or has blood on his garment.’ 
h;r» rii lit y,'r{-Hwn-^i In'hm (II. 4 5), “let him pay to the 
kommuniis of'I'l R and the priests ten hy'lym". On the other hand 
it he IV ru'i dclikd with blood he has to pay only five /ly'/ym 
III tr 'I Hcesion tecogm/cs a monetary contcKt in each passage 
and properly considcrv the term a nnho of the personal name 
HVl * Again It IS impi'ssiblc to spccifv the actual coin. 

' llorn.pp. rVd W II. a 

•OkaJl Iht pnrveTvt .'f .\n We evamp 
* ,ifr wnit.uhfn 

•(fll»hr,-f> Ic the lomevl of lh;i 


* Thr (V 




'. PT W ' .Ve alv* p 41 on CIH I4.t 13. 


,!i 1 41 Ih., trandition saggcMcd by Beesion seems 
rmmmr 4ny aJrcrnaitAC C f I thto^ tn* “linen'' 
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yYX is not a common name' and is unknown in any regal or 
nnmismatic context. There are some coins which bear a monogramme 
of the form Jf, which might be read as but A as an abbreviation 
for Ayfw) is suspect.* Moreover the series of coins bearing this 
monogramme covers three denominations at least in silver and 
appears to have been minted during a limited period only.* A more 
serious objection to such an identification is that it would date CIH 
376 and CIH 548 to approximately the same period, which is palaco- 
graphically uncertain,* while in any case CIH 376 is certainly much 
earlier than these coins. Accordingly the reference of the term 
hy’h must remain in obscurity. HY’L may simply have been the 
name of a family of financial officials or bankers in whom was 
invested a monopoly of coining rights and whose name perhaps 
remained associated with the coinage.* It is hard to decide whether 
the gravity of the offences described in CIH 548 was such as to 
merit a heavy or a light penalty, but gold is probably to be excluded. 
Copper coins are unlikely in CIH 376. so that once again we may 
suppose the reference to be to silver coins. 

Another term, Mf/m. is used in a manner reminiscent of ff/fm 
in CIH 376, It occurs in RES 3854, a Qatabanian text of the reign 
of SHR HLL A/i DR'KRB. This text constitutes a royal decree to 
the people of Qataban instructing them to perform certain specified 
agricultural activities on their riverain lands, tribe by tribe, on each 

‘ ■- nrS ’*■" v.'-e'T •‘-r r'-!"'f ."‘‘a Mi->iir;i~ arrurcPl'v 

'csnlrii «■ ( piK-Us:>: I-■•...» :s>s,. • h- r. <lll‘•l.l!.' I rc I 

* The name hhwJm RES 2USI\-2 might be so explained but it is very doubtful. 

* See the items described by Hill. op. cit.. pp. 61 -3. These are of the later 

^fir ■\-ipistT’. ‘s-pe Hi" '-.•ggc*'' •‘tV •‘'r —c read v"-- ■ r ‘.hr 

:< .i.e ■■ii'i'ng ii'ji i.. . ;• -X' f i:e l>*: ■ .lie i.i'gi.'i ■ ■:■(■ .l<>es ii;” 
..■■i,l ■sr M Il.'jir.c- .■ .% pie'e'.-ir ; ;:‘e v-jaes;..':; >'! I’ K.'Mev.'ii 

>,s.i ; ■ i:...- .!‘y ;r... ■ .p.-.Msr- 

historical and linguistic nature, not least that a propaganda legend of that sort 
would hardly be rendered into the comparative obscurity of monogrammes. 

* Unfortunately no reproduction of CIH 548 is available. If however the 

iype« chnsm bv the r.'’r,-.v rdi!;'" ('>’■ r-riiig ‘he •e-'- provide aov crilerio- 
for ■..Jgi ig liie dikiiis ,-i ;!ie .iv 'Ha.r" 'S’ toe -nusi l>r .*■ 

relali.c-;- li-.ir date Sole "i p.i“!. ■ ‘■'.r t .ii-.: ■■ Ih-ii .I'c i-.kii : itei 

than Pirenne's last stade. Yet there are so many seemingly early types used 
that it IS difficult to arrive at any firm conclusion 

‘ Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 27, suggests that the monogrammes on the later 
Attic coins may represent the names of agoranomes or city magistrates, much 
as is the case on the Athenian prototype with monogrammes. It is to be regretted 
that there is no information in the inscriptions on the subject of moneury 
officials. 
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of t «0 day* of each month,' Anyone shirking this work is to pay to 
tlie laadownera colkctiveJy, on the authority of the king, b'irl'SrI 
lfbnm;mt‘m for each day on which he shirked the said work (11. 6-7), 
that », "ten bbf/'” of legal sundard each”. Rhodokanakis* 
remarks on the word: "kbjtm: muss cine Miinze sein, so wie bl(lj ... 
Lcincfcs ist cine Goldmiinze* wie CIH 73 9 zcigt... Im Gegensatz 
ro hlfi mos* abcr f/bfi wohl cine Miinze von geringerem Werte 
scin. denn deren 10 sind fur den vers^umten Arbeitstag als Busse 


ab/ufUhren, also nicht Gold- odcr Silbermunzcn.” Presumably 
then he thutks that they are of copper. The etymology is stated to 
be obscure hut he notes Arabic hahofa “to mix’”, Post-Biblical 
Mertrew huhhdf "soft cheese", and Syriac hibifd “thick, dense, 
full" , and suggests “eiwa ‘gepresst’ (vom Vorgang beim Miinzen) 
(Nlcf hrcii und flach" (von dcr form)". No attempt can be made 
io specif) an) particular coin since, to the best of my knowledge, 
no Oatahanun coppers ernst, though this lack is in all probability 
loftuitous * Moreover, to the best of my knowledge no convincing 
date h.is been assigned to the tcxt.‘ However. Rhodokanakis's 
general line ol argument is not free from objection. It is based on 


the assumption that 
itvdividual labourers. 


the persons who might .shirk the work are the 
Such however would be rather difficult to 


understand in the conditions which prevailed in South Arabia where 


agriculiural .uinities on the scope indicated in the text would 
almost vcnainlv have been carried out by means of corvee-labour 
provided hv the land-owners (Ti"/ of line 2). It is to these last 
at the leal is directed, not to the workers themselves. In line 4 
fhe (N.tcniu miscreants arc referred to generally as ’r/’v/’sdm/, 
usuallv lendered whatsoever person (should shirk, etc,)”. The 
.i,Ji of “warrior” and from thij there 


meaning of “man. person”. But there 
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are a few cases where it seems to denote a dass of persons settled 
on land and it has been suggested that it is there a technical usage 
for a person awarded a grant of land in return for military service 
to the Icing.’ The most probable examples are in RES 3945/9 and 
3951/2, both Sabaean. Whether such could be understood in the 
present text is doubtful but in any case 'sd must surely denote the 
individual 'b'tjzrwbj. These would be jointly responsible for keeping 
the land and its irrigation apparatus in good order, so that failure 
on the part of one land-owner to supply the stipulated labour- 
force would in effect deprive the project of thc^ work of several 
labourers.* It is thus most unlikely that ten copper coins would 
provide adequate compensation for the labour withheld in such a 
case. Since however there is no means of establishing the size of 
the individual labour-forces, it docs not seem possible to determine 
the precise nature of the coins from context. The etymology of the 
word, on the other hand, gives only the most indirect assistance. 
Conti Rossini* had recourse to the Arabic habafa “vehementer 
pcrcussit". hihdf “nota femori vcl faciei iumenti in latum impressa 
longa", for the suggestion, “Fortassc agitur de nummis secundum 
Atheniensium typum cusis”. He had previously* given a more 
specific reference to coins of the archaic Attic type* and proposed 
that the word meant “all’incirco ‘pezzo coniato' ”. But such a 
specification in the absence of chronological data is clearly no more 
than an inspired guess. The attribution of coins of the old Attic 
type to Qataban is probable but not certain.* and though some 
silver which were struck in that kingdom are known,’ they arc on 
the standard of the Neronic denarius and, according to the con¬ 
vincing argumentation of Pirenne," bear similarities to certain 
Eastern coinages of the first and second centuries a.d. They arc of 

‘ Cf. J. H. Murdtmann and t Mmwoch. Sahaisrhe Inschri/irn, Hamburg 
I9.tl, p. 233. Not all their examples however are valid. 

* My argument here is based largely on an interpretation communicated to me 
by Beeston. It is perhaps more readily reconcilable with what is known of the 
Qatabanian social system than is that of Rhodokanakis. 

* Chrrxtomathia, p. I54A. Note that the Arabic verb had already been 
adduced by him as an etymology for bbl "fecit (noctumam’’) incurxionem". 

‘ RSO IX (1923) p. 603. 

* Cf. Hill, op. cit., pp. 45-53. 

* See the articte by Walker cited above, p. 22, n. 3. He dates the coin* in 
question to about the end of the second century a.c. 

’ See Hill, op. cit., p. 75. They are of the latest type with profile head on each 
side. Three curious coins of possible Qatabanian origin are described on pp. lii 
and 52. 

* rovaume sud-arabe de Qatabdn ei sa dataiion, Louvain 1961, p. 62. 
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mu rnaftm ham** montimiv 

llw MMt ty|w smI (uadcrd M thotc ot the kingi of SB and dRYDN 
and tlw ittgi (iicy CM hardly be cariicf than a.o. 100. A 

tannwiwg fpMk'f* to the pr o blem » to proceed from the sense of 
"Btbt" to the roo« whkh might be uken as pointing to a base 
«aw, tOkm cmtutfc. fxamplcs of such coins are known in South 
Arnbia. bat thcTP dt> iuh seem to constitute a coinage in their own 
r^. betog merely an aspect of the more usual silver series * 
Abcmatively the sense of the Syriac k>f>{fa uould be a not inapt 
dtoKflpUOft of the tetradrachm in either of the Attic series.’ The 
fact that the term any is attested in Qatabaman as a designation 
for a foU com f see below) while W/ docs not seem to occur, inclines 
me to propose with some hcsiuiion that Ifh/i and W/ may be synony- 
moiM. thcHigh It must he admitted that the resulting fine is 
tUhtt low 

<1M 5Alt IS alleged to mention another com in addition to h\'hm. 
Wc read that whuocf should dfise a man out of the sanctuary, 
/y;r<i>ni 'ttm (II a 0) Berston* translates, "let him pay five 
silver drachmae" A repeat of the offence mas be punishable by 
eapuHton from the sarwtuary' while it appears that a bull and some 
contributions of foodstuffs are dcmaisdcd t*f the transgressor as well, 
it thus has the appearance of a sermus offence Bwton notes u 
companson on the part of the < orput editors with Aramaic .s/ vn." 
"Mme of a emn. freusienl in the falmuds. where it corresponds to 
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Hebrew It designates silver diachnute struck by the Nabataean 

kings”.* However, silver coins have already been mentioned in the 
text, so that it is doubtful if they would be specified again by another 
name, unless of course a different denomination were intended, and 
so far there has been no evidence for denominations in the inscrip¬ 
tions. The possibility must be admitted of course that Nabataean 
or similar coins were actually intended by the term and indeed 
G. A. Cooke* notes that the coins of Aretas Ill.Obodasand AretaslV 
may have been much in demand since they were heavier than 
those of later date.* Aretas IV reigned about 9 a.c. — a.d. 40, and 
it is possible that his coins might have found their way to South 
Arabia in the general expansion of trade which is associated with 
that period. That more than one coinage should be current in the 
country would not be unusual and indeed reflects the situation in 
the Yemen today, or at least till recently. But against any such inter¬ 
pretation is the fact that I know of no recorded finds of Nabataean 
or other ancient Eastern coins in the south of Arabia.* Only 
Aksumitc coins seem to turn up in any numbers and these follow 
after the latest known South Arabian coin scries. Yet the fact that 


' n.i'K '''e llelvr* ■‘•.hK ls'..IJri”. ilien “Aclghi. 

ii'i.'i lt>e .,1'iri .■>:rrsjvn.:s •.> ."ic .'i •».• sneke.'s arij n 

11 R.- ..ui .ti- s .i<. . .. |kk • '.fi .m loi.i if k-JJ I. 

.i.s!', * , :• I'-it.! TN.-i.x'rKc.';'ie NiiDii'.ie.iristiiiiilarU 

.ctl .n,! I !'i.i‘ u-ta' ,.ii> rrfei u< go-J or 

, Ms !■ . re «.< .■■K.s! '.s' ii !:>r 

• Thus the Nabataean text RES 1103/9 mentions s/‘yn 'If hny, "one thousand 
lela' of Aretas". Cf. also RES 1108/8 and 1144;9. The form si'n occurs in RES 
1148 and 1187/2. 3. All are of the reign of Aretas IV. 

’ A Text-Book of Sonh Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford 1903. p. 223. 

• The standards of Nabataean silver are given by Hill. op. cit.. pp. xx-xxii. 
The average weight of the coins of Aretas IV is 4-204 gms. Those of his successors 
Maltchus 11 and Rabbet II average 3-52 and 3-40 gms. respectively. 3. de Morgan. 
Manuel de numismatique orientale, Paris 1923-36. p. 255. compares the former 
to the Attic drachm and the latter to the pre-Neronic denarius (3-90 gms.). 
The "unit" in South Arabia at that lime was a heavier coin but of less attractive 
appearance. Schlumberger. op. di.. p. 9. notes that many of the coins in the 
later Attic series were crudely struck, however well the dies may have been cut. 
But the weights arc remarkably uniform. 

^ Schlumberger claims to have seen in a bazaar in Constantinople an Attic 
tetradrachm with a South Arabian n countermarked on Athene’s chMk (op. dt.. 
p. 22). Pirenne comments (La Grice et Saba, p. 79) on the absence of foreign 
coins in South Arabia. Their lack is all the more remarkable when one con¬ 
siders the composition of other eastern coin hoards, and leads me to suggest 
that, as in South India in Roman Imperial times, imported gold and silver coins 
may have been used as bullion, and perhaps also melted down to provide metal 
for native coins. One might recall the general compiaims voiced by the Roman 
Emperors that Roman money was flooding out to the East without any return. 
According to Strabo (XVI, iv, 22) one of the motives of Aelius Callus’ expedition 
was to find a remedy for this situation. 
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•ttm ihoukl be specified for a fine suggests that, if coins at all, 
they would be common in the country. 

Ill view of the foregoing pointt I am inclined to doubt whether 
we are irealmg directly of corns at all. The root si' is well attested 
Ml Modem South Arabic and if one ukes its representatives into 
the problem can be interpreted in an entirely different 
hghi Undberg* li«s sut as “dommages-int^rSts pour homicide”* 
and uta as "Ware”. With these may be compared Tigriflfla sdl'e 
‘‘fwrUfU. repantl, fit k$ partsir.f. distribua i chacun son salairc)” 
and "part, portion; udaire rcvenanf k chacun”.* In a monetary 
coolest 't/’m mighi then be seen as referring to specified sums of 
money or quantities of bullion, coined or otherwise, and perhaps 
iMcd in making large paymenu. Or, to dissociate the term from 
the monetary sphere, n may. like .tu/‘, have denoted a forfeit of 
somr sort whose nature and content would be well known to the 
people One might profitably compare the Arabic dy'a. or wergild, 
ongiiult) reckoned in terms of a fised number of camels, but later 
commuted to a monetary forfeit. Fines for lesser crimes, such as 
phyucat m)ury. could be assessed according to their relationship 
lo that sum and described as •*half. or one third, etc., of the diya". 
Such ma) have been the ease with 'x/'m in CIH 548, though of 
course It IS nc»t to he assumed that the fine there was evaluated in 
terms of a homuUk penalty Coniesluaily this last interpretation 
would agree well with the punishment meted out for a repeat of 
the ofTence 

The term tifym has been noted aKwe as qualifying h//im in CIH 73, 
where Beesion iranslaics "in current com”, comparing Arabic 
' There the com m question was of gold An independent 
subalaniival usage as a com name is attested in four texts, CIH 380 
IS the end of a mutitated Sabuean wrAdocumcnt' which defines the 


« uwwcd from ihc Anus Oulea on ihc luthority of J L Burck- 
o verify the mmina in any other authority and I 
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limits of a house and its appurtenances, and r^ulates its use in 
agriculture. Line 5 of that text (6 in the Corpus) runs: 
nndnlfllynkrnlfpmlr^yrnlfwlfymylsbpnjl'^l'sml, “and whosoever 
should desist from hard work, let him be fined five r4ym or fifty 
blows for each inan”.‘ The alternative to the fine is thus seen to be a 
beating and this fact inclines Rhodokanakis* to conclude that 
r(fy cannot be a coin of high value, i.e. not of gold. On the other 
hand fifty blows cannot be reckoned a light punishment, so that 
silver need not be excluded. RES 2724. again Sabaean and from 
Sirwfih, consists of two independent notifications of extinction of 
debt,* and in line 10 the m/' is stated to be forty r(/ym. Whether 
ml' be the sum total or, as 1 have suggested, the interest,* low valued 
coins or coppers are hardly likely. Gold has already been excluded 
in the case of CIH 380, so that one can be confident that r^ym 
refers to silver. Some indication of their precise nature may be 
deduced from the remaining two examples which occur in a pair of 
similar Sabaean texts from Mahram Bilqis. Jamme 608/6 and 609/6‘ 
both of the same period as Jamme 624. They record dedications 
of silver statues to ’LMQH. In the former the statue is stated to 
have a mdh of 1000 r<jiym (II. 5-6, flmnl4f>'fnldm(Jllhwri(/)nlr^yml) 
and in the latter it is 14(X) rdym. The same remarks as were made on 
Jamme 624 with reference to 6// arc applicable here also.* Indeed 
the fact that all three texts stem from the same place and time is a 
strong indication that W/ and r^y may narrowly refer to the same 
coin. 

The extreme scarcity of gold coins from ancient South Arabia 
has been noted above,’ and so far we have encountered only one 
general reference to that medium in CIH 73. There is however a 
specific term for gold coins in RES 4337, a Qatabanian text which 

' See generally Rhodokanakis, Siudien zur Lrxlkographlr und Grammatik 
des Alisiidarahischen, II. SBWA I8S'3, Vienna 1917, pp. 141-2. The ductus of 
this text is similar to (hat of Nami 74. 

* gatabanische Texle, II. pp. 25-6. He compares the use of J'XA'iv and 
layyih on certain Arab coins, "in Bezug auf Gewicht und Reinheit des Metalts'' 
(p. 25, n.4). For these coins, from Emesa, cf. Walker. A Catalogue of the Mulyam- 
madan Coins in the British Museum, II, London 1956, p. xevi. 

* Cf. J. Rycimans, Le Musion 67 (1954) p. 343 and n. 11. 

« Cf. above, p. 24, n. 2. 

^ Cf. Jamme, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 

■ Jamme's comment on the term it that it is “a measure of weight". He it at 
fault however in comparing Arabic rdd “to break into large fragmentt", etc., 
suKC this seems to presuppose a term other than the moneuty one, which is 
quite unnecessary. 

’ Cf p. 23. n. 2. 
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tntlau* the nerket refulattoni, rights of roerchante, in the 
uwa of TMN’.‘ The fifth clause of this text (RES 4337A/21-7) 
i* ifawHil illicit trading and dishonest dealing and for this 

a fine of Wty is imposed (I. 26). The sense of “gold” for wrg 
k ««fi csuhhshcd for Old South Arabic after Ethiopic wdrg,* and 
rt oocun spotadicaily as a medium of payment, though not neces¬ 
sarily m com.* I have little hesitation therefore in recognizing here a 
rcfmncc to gold coins, and the resulting severity of the fine is in 
Ihti case no obstacle. Pircnne* estimates that this text belongs to 
her Slade D, which would come to an end around 250 B.C.* If her 
dating n correct, noi only will this be the earliest recorded reference 
to coins m the inscriptions but the coins themseives will have been 
about conicmporary with the oldest known coin types in silver.* 
The lest was set up by the king SHR HLL hn YD‘ 'B. §HR HLL 
however n a rchitivciy common name among the kings of Qatabin. 
(>nc IS mentioned on a Qatabanian coin of the latest silver scries’ and 
the same name has been read from the so-called “Aramaic" legend,* 
hut l»ih these com types are much too late to have any connection 
with the present instance. We can only suppose that at all times 
gold coins have been much more common than the present archaeo¬ 
logical evtdens'c w-'uld suggest. The possibility that foreign gold 
coins may luvc been intended is weakened by the presence in clause vi 

of Ihc same test of the words fn/mn »■. nkwnlqibnj 

(RtS4yVH ’ 9), whK-h HecMonconsincingly renders, "a trading-tax 
‘Sf N gold pieces in Oalahanian coinage",'’ 


‘ Op fu. p, 211 
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From the jmcedmg remarks it wii) be dear that any attempt 
to recoDcfle the epigraphic a&d ardiaeoiogical evidence on the 
oc^ge must leave many questions unanswered. However, cotain 
general trends emerge. Thanks to its advanced trading experience 
South Arabia was probably familiar with coins from an early date, 
but it was rrot till relatively late that any attempt was made to produce 
its own coinages. Before this step was taken the coins of Athens 
must have been well known and, latterly at least, may have been 
used in place of a local currency, insofar as such was needed. Then, 
some time in the mid third century B.c.. the first of the tegular 
local scri|s was issued. The dependence for inspiration on Athens 
is evident not only by the types employed but probably also by 
the borrowing, on the part of the Sabaean dialect, at least, of the 
word 7;3X>.diSc^ as a designation for the coins. The earliest recorded 
monetary reference is to a native Qaubanian gold coin of this 
period, no longer extant, but a number of silver coins are known 
which may date to this time, though they find no mention in the 
inscriptions till about 200 B.c. Although many of the texts cannot 
be dated, it seems reasonable to suppose that our epigraphic and 
numismatic materials cover approximately the same period, that 
IS, from the mid third century b.c. to the first or second century a.d. 
Though later coins are known, they are in copper and are not 
mentioned in the inscriptions. 

The part that coined money played in the economy is much as 
might be expected. It constitutes the basis of loans, or at any rate 
of the interest, it features as a means of paying fines, and it occurs 
as a standard for measuring the value (or weight) of dedicatory 
statues. And lastly in one case the price of corn during a good 
harvest is quoted in gold coins. But in view of the number of 
texts of similar purport to those examined above where money 
IS not involved at all, it would be rash to suppose that the coinage 
occupied the position we associate with modem usage. Indeed, 1 
would go so far as to say that the rdle of the coinage was more 
closely linked with the needs of international trade than with the 
petty transactions of everyday life, which were as often as not 
negotiated in kind. Evidence for this may be found in the conservatism 
in coin types, in the seeming total absence of foreign coins in the 
country^ and in the presence of a Lihyanite legend on some coins 
of the transitional period from old to new Attic style. In this light 


' This factor must of course be understood in the light of my remarks on p. 31, 
1.5, above. 
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It « pcrtupi no accideot that copper coins arc rare, since there would 
he little real need Tor them. The sudden reduction in the size of 
ii)m coins in the first century a.o.' and their apparent disappearance 
dunitg the second* mi|tht also be explicable from this point of view, 
insofar as the me of Aksum and the development of alternative 
trade routes to the Mediterranean, coupled with internal troubles 
in South Arabia tticlf. probably had a depressing effect on the 
nalioiuil econom). 


' flu* n. im lo the uandjrd of the Neronic denarius. 

* Mrennc arpan llul the late« pieces wtn minted about a d. 300, cf Lr 
'o,ammtr mJ-taraht lir QataMit. pp. 61 5 



SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THE 
BRITISH ATTITUDES TOWARDS INDIA 

By S. N. Mukherjee 

James Mill in his efforts to belittle the achievements of the Hindus 
took Jones as his chief antagonist; he tried to show how the 
Orientalist suffered from illusions about the Hindus and tended to 
magnify their importance without having any idea of what the term 
civilization meant.' He said that Jones’s description of the life of 
the Arabs and Hindus far surpassed the “rhapsodies of Rousseau 
on the happiness and virtue of savage life".* To Mill, Jones was a 
misguided man who failed to grasp the problems of India; his reason 
gave way to the romantic fascination of the East and so in his judg¬ 
ment on India he was uncritical. Ever since the first publication of 
Mill’s work in 1817 the history of the British policy in India had 
been presented as if it were a struggle between Jones and Mill, the 
romantic versus the rationalist. This theme was developed in a 
recent conference on Indian historiography.* Elsewhere Jones is 
described as a medievalist.* In fact most of these writers presented 
Jones as James Mill had depicted him, even though their sympathies 
may have been with him. 

These writers have assumed that the Orientalism of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was closely allied with medievalism 
and was an off-shoot of the Romantic movement. There is no 
doubt that by the last decades of the eighteenth century the cult of 
"rational’’ China came to an end and it was rapidly replaced by a 
cull of Brahmanic mysticism.* The people who harked back to the 
Middle Ages also looked to "spiritual’’ India. The rationalists 
like Bentham and Mill had turned their backs on the East. They 
indeed had an interest in India but that was confined to the improve¬ 
ment of British administration in that country, and they had no 
inclination to learn anything from India. It is also true that most 
men, who rebelled against the eighteenth-century faith in progress 
and human Reason, looked to the East for its simple life, its 
mysticism and the harmony between man and nature which was 

> Mill, James. The history of British India, Vol. 2, p. 138 (London, 1826). 

* Op. cit., pp. 139-140. 

* Pl^ps. C. H. (ed.) Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, pp. 217-229 
(London, 1961). 

* Beam, G. D. British attitudes towards India, pp. 20-24. (O.U.P. London, 
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lo be found ihere. But Jones a)uld not be fitted into either 
of (bcM «»U|ories. His attitudes towards India and Asia were 
maeti too compiea to be pigeonholed. 

Jones was firmly pounded in the eighteenth century, with its 
cult of Reason, classical learning, and Whig philosophy. Politically 
he bc loft p*! to the extreme poup of the Whig radicals, yet in him 
there seas a tendency to dislike the “civiliration”, to love the 
"prunitlve" and the "naiurar*. This led him to admire the Arabs 
of Yemen; to him Arabia was the only country left in the world 
that was simple, free and happy, since Kashmir was conquered by 
(he Mughals ‘ He was much charmed by the seven Arab poets with 
ihcsr nomadic life, violent love and thrilling adventures.* The 
stnffilar tension between the decorous and stylish tradition of the 
dfhtccnlh century and the romantic fascination of uncommon 
suh|ecti. whKh has been noticed in his poetry* may also be traced 
m h(s other work*, notably in his treatment of history, where the 
conflicf between ih« hisioriography of the Enlightenment* and that 
of the Romantic movement is much in evidence. He was interested 
more in tlie ’■truth " or “csseiKe” in history than in the facts. The 
only facts that mattered in history were the instructive ones like 
the story of Wtiekh Safi. who. by the use of his charm, freed the 
Carnunuin slaves from Timur * Rut in India he turned to what the 
men of I nhfhienmeni would call the "darker" periods, to the 
drsiani past. Then his efforts were solely devoted to the explanation 
of the onpn of Creatuvn and humanity * This conflict between what 
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we may call the man of reason and the man of instinct n also 
manifc^ in his attitude towards India. Mill and others have only 
mentiooed one trend in Jones's thoughts and neglected the other. 

In India he developed a passion for botany. He observed numerous 
Indian plants and tried to classify them according to the Unnaean 
system. But this study of botany was not nwrely to satisfy his 
curiosity but was stimulated by his deep religious feelings, “as to 
botany, it is my greatest delight in our vacations, partly because it 
is the most agreeable and interesting branch of natural history 
but, principally, because it is the favourite amusement of my 
darling Anna, who will have the pleasure of showihg your ladyship 
her botanical drawings of Indian plants which we have examined 
together. Though we have read the works of the learned and 
eloquent Barrow, with many other excellent theological discourses, 
yet we find a more exquisite lecture on the Being and Attributes of 
God in every flower, every leaf and every berry than can be produced 
by the real wisdom and eloquence of man. The sublime doctrine 
of final causes is nowhere so beautifully proved and illustrated as 
in the plants of the lakes and forests when their different parts 
and the uses of them are minutely and attentively observed".* 

So nature is to be studied carefully and preserved; the animals 
brought to Jones for preservation had to be set free on the rocks 
and in the woods unless they could be tamed and protected.* He 
preferred to live away from the city and the crowd: “our way of life 
however is quite pastoral in this retired spot; as ray prime favourities 
among all our pets are two large English sheep which came with us 
from Spithead and having narrowly escaped the knife are to live, 
as long and as happily, with us as they can; they follow us for 
bread and arc perfectly domestic. We arc literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales and cease to wonder that the bulbul with a 
thousand ules makes such a figure in Oriental poetry.”* This was 
how he lived in Alipur, five miles from the city centre. Here he used 
to spend his evenings reading Italian poetry with Anna Maria and 
the weekends in the enjoyment of life in natural surroundings.* 

i Letter to Lady Georgiaiu 24.10.1791. Spencer papers, AHhorp. Lady 
Gcorpana was the mother of Gcorae John, the second Earl Spencer, who was 
William Jones's pupil and life-long friend. 

* Jones, Sir William "On Asiatick History civil and natural”. As.R. Vol. IV, 
p. 13. 

* Letter to Charles Chapman 26.4.1784 as published in Shore, J.. Memoirs 
p. 247. 

* Letter to George John. 22.7.1787. Spencer papers, Althorp. 
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In »«tumn he Uwl in K.ri4hna|ar at the heart of nature: “How 
pK&nWc i» lh» pnrtoral mansion (though built entirely of vegetable 
substanea wnhout glass, mortar, metal or any mineral except iron 
nails, from its roof to its foundation) to the marble palaces you have 
leeii to Italy. It is a thatched cotugc with an upper storey and a 
covered verome or veranda as they call it here, all round, well 
boarded and ten or twelve feet broad. It stands on a dry plain where 
many a garden flower grows wiki.”' There he spent most of his time 
with the Brahmins discussing literature, philosophy and mythology 
and teliini them about the latest scientifk discoveries in Europe.' 
His pleasure was the company of these men from Navadvip who 
called him "a Hindu of the military tribe".’ He composed Sanskrit 
verses for the children of Krishnagar.* The life in this cottage was 
m fact idyllM: and must have seemed to Jones like that of the golden 
age of faWe "I wish your ladyship could see us m our charming 
cotMfc. It would bring to yi>ur mind what the poets tell us about 
the gokkti age. f*>f not to mention our flocks and herds that eat 
bread out of our hand*, you might sec a kid and a tiger playing 
l.vfcthcr at Anna s feet The tiger is not so large as a full grown cat 
ihough he Will he (as he is of the royal breed) .is large as an ox, he is 
suckled by a shc-giMt and h.id all the gentleness (except when he is 
hungry) of his hntcr nh.thcr,"* This pastoral life reminds one of 
the hcimiugc of Kaos a. the foster father of Isakuniala, the heroine 
of KHnUsa's fam.>us dranw No doubt Jones was charmed by the 
stmplKity oi life m Kansas d.rumu (hermttage) where ail living 
crcaiures. animaU. plants and human beings lived m peace and 


u '“'e summer of 

^ ^ described It as Brahminical history mixed with fables.* 
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popular works which “consisted oT conversations in prose and 
wrse held before ancient Rajas in their publick assemUies’*.* So 
he concluded that Ndfokas were discourses on music and poetry. 
However Pandit Radhakanta* (a scholar who helped him to recon¬ 
struct the Hindu chronology) told him that the Nitakas were like 
English plays performed in Calcutu during the cool seasons. When 
Jones asked for the best specimen of such a play he was given 
Sakuntald. This must have been sometime in August, 1787 for we 
find him sending the story of the drama to George John on 
4 September of that year, “I must tell you the subject of a drama in 
Sanskrit by Calidas (pronounce always as in Italian) the Indian 
Shakespeare or Matastasio who was the chief poet at the court of 
Vicramaditya near two thousand years ago. The dramatic piece 
which is neither tragedy nor comedy but like many of Shakespeare’s 
fairy pieces is called Sacontala".* In a year's time he read the 
Bengali recension of the drama with the help of Ramlochan, his 
teacher of the Vaidya caste and on 17 August. 1788 he completed 
his translation of the drama first into Latin and then into English.* 
In 1789 the first English translation was published in Calcutta. 

This was not the first Sanskrit work to be translated into a 
European language. In the seventeenth century Abraham Roger had 
translated Bhatphari's proverbs, and Wilkins had already published 
Bhagvai Geeta in 1785 and Heetopades in 1787.* But these works 
were chiefly intended to convey the Indian religious and secular 
ideas to Europe, and they were not translated for their literary merit. 
Neither Hastings nor Wilkins claimed that; in fact Hastings had to 
make a special plea for the Geeta, “1 should exclude in estimating 
the merit of such a production all rules drawn from the ancient and 
modern literature of Europe’’.* Jones, unlike Hastings, did not 
make any such plea for Indian literature. To him Kilidasa could be 
judged by European standards and he was equal to Shakespeare 

t Sacontala, p. It. 

» Op. cit., pp. Il-ltt, 

* Letter to George John. 4.9.1787. Spencer papers. 

The story that Jones sent to George John was a garbled version of the drama. 
According to Jones's version, SakuntaU was living with the king in his palace 
when DurvasA visited Dusyanu. the King, and caused the long separation 
of the couple. 

* The catalogue of the library of the late Sir H'iUlam Jones. No. 477 (London, 
1831). 

» Wilkins, Sir Charles. The Bhagvai Geeta or dialogues of Krishna and Arjoon 
in eighteen lectures (London, 1785) and The Heetopades of Vetshnoo Sharma 
(London. 1789). 

* Geeta, p. 7. 
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both tt ■ iliiuiiatitt tod u a poet. He agreed that taste varied but it 
was from tndividuai to individual and not from one nation to 
anotba: "on the characten of the play I shall offer no criticism; 
beeamc t am convinced that the tastes of men differ as much as 
their seotimenu and passions and that in feeling the beauties of art 
at in smelling flowers, tasting fruits, viewing prospects and hearing 
tneiady every individual must be guided by his own sensations and 
the incommunicable associationt of his own ideas”.' 

So lone* gave only his individual judgment which might or might 
not be Mxeptcd by others. No doubt the simplicity of ^akuntala, 
and the love of nature in the play charmed Jones, but he ascribed 
greatncM to n more for iu style and decorum. Such style was the 
result of ■ highly complex and cultivated civilization. “Whatever 
the age when drama was ftm introduced in India, it was carried to 
fwai perfection in its kind, when Viaamaditya who reigned in the 
ftfst century before Christ gave cncouragcmenl to poets, philosophers 
and mathematician* at a lime when Britons were as unlettered and 
unpoltshcd a* the army of Hanumai: nine men of genius commonly 
cBiWd ihc nine gems attended liis court and were splendidly supported 
by hn houniy. and ( alida* is unanimously allowed to have been 

the brightest of them ■ • The drama with its complex use of mythology 
in alkgorwal form' was prtvduced at a time when the “Indian empire" 
•as in tis full vigour and the "naiional vanity must have been highly 
nattered by the magnihcem introduction of those kings and heroes 
•n whom ibe Hindus glorwd” ' If Jones had been merely fascinated 
by he would have preferred the "unlettered Britons" 

us Ulidasa of Sikramiditya's court He Was charmed by the 
Kanva's dsram yet 

h* uwd the drama to prove that the Hindus had a civilization in its 
erwn way c^u., ,k.. of the Creeks Th.v .s the reason Z he 

pwposefy avinded pa.sagc* like the one describing the swtuiL 
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'‘too luxnrkat".* All this was to prove that the achievemeots of the 
Hindus were not much different from those of ancient Europe; 
"To what shall 1 compare my literary pursuits in India? Suppose 
Greek literature to be known in modem Greece only and thwe 
to be in the hands of priests and philosophers; and suppose them to 
be still worshippers of Jupiter and Apollo; suppose Greece to have 
been conquered successively by Goths, Huns, Vanduls, Tartars and 
lastly by the English; then suppose a court of judicature to be 
established by the British parliament in Athens and an inquisitive 
Englishman to be one of the judges; suppose him to team Greek 
there which none of the countrymen knew and "to read Homer, 
Pindar, Plato which no other Europeans had ever heard of. Such 
am 1 in this country; substituting Sanscrit for Greek and the 
Brahmins for the priests of Jupiter and Valimic, Vyasa and Calidasa 
for Homer, Plato and Pindar".* 

This complex personality, the product of romanticism on the 
one hand and a classical training on the other, found in India an 
echo of his own being — on the one hand simplicity, natural 
beauty and fascinating strangeness and on the other a highly complex 
and well-cultivated civilization. 

He had shown that Indians and most Europeans sprang from the 
same origin; their languages were derived from an original extinct 
language; and the Hindus, Greeks and all pagans worshipped the 
same Gods under different names. The similarities between early 
Indian and Greek astronomy was explained in the same vein, “the 
Indian division of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Arabs, but having been known in this country from time im¬ 
memorial and being the same in part with that used by other nations 
of the old Hindu race before their dispersion".* But the Indians 
also contributed to human civilization after their settlement in 
India. He supplied new evidence to prove that the game of chess 
was discovered in India.* He supported the traditional story that 
Pythagoras and Plato borrowed their doctrine from India with fresh 
authority. The fountain source of all mystical philosophy was the 
Vedintic system from which the Persians and Greeks had borrowed. 
He always felt proud that he could converse with the Brahmins in 

* Jones, Sir William. "On the mystical poetry" As.R. Vol. Ill, p. 183. 

* Letter to George John. 23.8.1787. Spencer papers. 

* Jones. Sir William. "On the antiguity of the Indian Zodiack." As.R. Vol. 11. 
p. 289. The term Hindu is used here for what came to be called Indo-European. 

‘ Jones, Sir William. “On the Indian game of diess." Op. cit., p. 159. 
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tbeir own tanyme whereat the ancient Greeks could not com- 
municttc with them directly.' 

The two upecu of Hinduism which attracted Jones most were the 
conception (rf the non-duality of God. and (he human soul as 
cxpluncd by ^hkara in his commentary on the Vedanta and the 
trammifntion of the human soul. Jones had faith in God and 
Christ as depicted in the Bible but his views were very similar to 
those of the Dissenters such as Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. 
Of Richard Price’s sermon, he said, that “after this publication by 
good old Price, the Church of England as it is called would in- 
cvitaMy fall and the Religion of the Gospel be substituted in its 
ptoce*'.' This sermon if translated into Persian and Sanskrit might 
convince the Muslims and the Hindus of the superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity. In fact the Hindus would have less difficulty "in admitting 
the thirty-nine arttclcs; because if those articles were written in 


Sanskrit they might well pass for the composition of a Brahmin".® 
The Brahmins would not ftnd it difficult to follow the Christian 
conception of one (iod. Of the Vedantic system he said, "1 have not 
suffieieni tvaJenee on the subject to profess u belief in the doctrine 
of the Vedanta, whah human reason alone could perhaps, neither 
fully demonstrate nor fully disprove; but it is manifest, that nothing 
can be farther removed from impiety than a system wholly built on 
purest sksotum" ' 

Jhc mulinude .»l the Hindus were superstitious and practised false 
rehimm but Hinduism like other Asiatic religions contains germs 
of the true religion. "Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any 
history „ truel o abundantly proved by historical evidence, has no 

n f ''' them to act 
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eternity of pain.' He found that the Hindu idea of transmigration 
of soul was “more rational" than the Christian idea of the future 
state. “I am no Hindu but I hold the doctrine of the Hindus con¬ 
cerning a future state to be incomparably more rational, more pious 
and more likely to deter men from vice than the horrid opinions 
inculcated by Christians on punishment without end."* 

But when ail this was said about the greatness of the Hindu 
civilization, its beautiful literature, sublime religion and highly 
complex metaphysics. Jones did not go so far as to say, as his 
opponents thought he did, that India was better than Europe. No 
doubt, he maintained that the Indians and the Arabs were more 
original in literature than the Romans had been, yet they were no 
better than the Greeks.* In fact to Jones. Asia flourished in the 
sphere of imagination only, whereas “reason and taste are the 
grand prerogatives of European minds".* This made Europeans 
superior to Indians and other Asiatics; “though we cannot agree 
with the sage preceptor of that ambitious Prince (Alexander) that 
the Asiaticks are bom to be slaves, yet the Athenian poet seems 
perfectly in the right when he represents Europe as a sovereign 
princess and Asia as her handmaid".* A.sia had no conception of 
freedom. If every reader of history "would open his eyes to some 
very important conclusions which flow from the whole extent of it, 
he could not but remark the constant effect of despotism in benumbing 
and destroying all those faculties which distinguish men from the 
herd that grazes; and to that cause he would impute the decided 
inferiority of most Asiatick nations, ancient and modern to those in 
Europe who are blest with happier governments".* This was the 
reason why Hindu sciences like medicine and chemistry were 
inferior to those of Europe. To Jones the greatest achievements of 


' Lelier lo Georjie John. 2.9.1787. Spencer papers. 

* Letter to George John. 4.9.1787. Spencer papers. 

* “As to the works of the Greeks I perfectly agree with you and think every 
line of them to be a gem of exquisite beauty but i consider the Romans as bright 
only with borrowed rays.. . . The Hindus and Arabs aie perfectly original and 
in my taste (which can be no more a rule for others than my smell) their com¬ 
positions are sublime and beautiful in a high degree." Letter to Robert Orme 
12.10.1786 N. L. W.,c 14005 (National Library of Wales MS.). This was written 
in reply to Robert Orme's claim that the Creek literature was superior to that 
of the Indians, “I am convinced that the Indian mythology can never furnish 
ideas of such hne taste as the genius of the Greeks have improved and invented 
for theirs". R.O. to W.J. 11.3.1786. Orme Collections 214.5. 46 f. 

* Jones, Sir William. “The second discourse." As.R. Vol. I, p. 407. 

* Op. cit.. p. 405. 

* Jones, Sir William "On Asiatick History." As.R. Vol. IV, pp. 7-8. 
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bitmM wtudoni wm embodkd in the British constitution. Sigoi- 
tamtiy in the second plan of his proposed epic poem, Britain 
4bKtntrtd. which was to be writtni in praise of the British con- 
ititBlioft. fods and heroes from India came to pay homage at the 
n^Niak of Brian (Royalty) and Albione (liberty).' The union of 
fU^rahy and liberty could be found only in the British constitution 
which made Britain far superior to any other nation in the world. 
This love (or the British constitution and a sense of the superiority 
of F.ttropc in the field of science and law were dominant emotions 
m imtes's mind as wu the romantic fascination which the exotic 
had for him Jones had no faith in the concept of Oriental despotism 
M developed by Bernier Montesquieu, Dow and others. Though he 
beheved that Asa should be ruled by absolute power he could not 
agm that Indu. whK-h had created such a great civilization, had no 
private property and had never experienced feudalism; “Unless I am 


ireaily deceived, the work now presented to the public, decides the 
qucatiofl which has started whether, by the Mogul constitution, the 
sovereign be not the sole proprietor of all the land in his empire, 
which he or hit predecessors have not granted to a subject and his 
heirs, for nothing can be imvrc certain, than that land, rents and 
goods are, in the language of the Mohammedan lawyers, property 
aUke alwublc and mhentable. No Muselman prince in 
any age or country would have harboured a thought of controverting 
ttese author,lies ' > Vc ,o the Hindus they “most assuredly were 
abjure ^o^wtofs of their land though they called their sovereigns 
hid« w ' W i;"!! 'I'' P«n»t>ve of the British Government in 

'''' ' the security of the right 

of property uv the luiiceV. who by their "cheerful industry will 
ft'"' "'tachment will «cure 
the perma^nce of our donumon" ^ This induced him to compile' 

o«W hr h« Wgacy to Ind.a Our nation in the name of the King 


A, pchhmot Shiie, 1 pp 
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h« twenty-tfiree million bUck subjecu in these two provinces, but 
mne-tentbs of their property are taken from them and it has 
even been pubUckly insisted that they have no landed property 
at all; if my Digest of Indian law should give stability to their 
property, real and personal, and security to their persons it will be 
the greatest benefit they ever received from us.”* 

The Digest was unfinished when he died, and when at last com¬ 
pleted it was of very little practical value. The new middle classes 
of India, no doubt, benefittcd from British rule, but Jones's Digest 
helped very little in protecting their persons and property.* 

The greatest contribution of Jones to India was "the foundation 
of the Asiatic Society. Through this society enthusiasm for Indian 
studies spread throughout Europe and India. From 1829 onwards 
Indians played a full part in the activities of the Society. No doubt 
modem Indian nationalism is a by-product of British rule and 
Western influence.* But India could hardly have withstood the 
cultural challenge of the West without drawing heavily on her 
past glory. It was Jones and the Society he founded that discovered 
India had produced a civilization equal to any other in the ancient 
world. The dignity and pride this discovery gave to the Indians is 
an undeniable factor in the growth of the national movement. His 
publication of Sacontala and Gita-Govinda put Indian literature on 
the world map. After this no one could deny its merits. Walpole* 
might have disliked it but even Mill* had to admit that parts of the 
drama were beautiful. 

' Letter to Lady Ccorttiana. 24 10.1791. Spencer papers 

* Derrett, J. D. M. "Sanskrit legal treatises compiled at the instances of the 
British", Z. F.vergleichende Rechtswissenschttfi, pp, 109-112 (Stuttgart. 1961), 

* Hobsbawm. E. J.. Age of Krrolulion, p. 139, cf. Misra, B. B. Indian Middle 
Classes, pp. 10-17 

‘ Horace Walpole to William Robertson. 26.6.I79I. Correspondence (ed. 
t.ewis. W. S ). Vol. 15, pp. 211-212. 

* Mill, James. History of British India, pp. 56-57. 


This study is based on Jones's private correspondence. I have drawn mainly on 
his unpublished letters now retained at Altht^ Park. Northampton. I am most 
pateful to the present Earl Spencer for kindly allowing me to study them. 
The Central Research Fund of the University of London have bem most 
generous in assisting me towards the cost of the research incurred in Aberystwyth 
and Althorp Park. 
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HmrNltt tx Noan Lou-Chan (Ngan Lou^han che tsi) traduit ^ 
RoKXT Dts ROTOt.'*s. pp- xxviii, 398. Presses Unjversitaires 
de France. P^ns, l%2. 

The notable contributions made by M. des Rotours to the 
documcnution of eighth-century China have assisted many scholare 
in their researches into Tang history. In previous volumes, which 
have b«n concerned with the institutions of the government as 
these were envisaged and described in theory, the author has 
presented annotate versions of the Chinese texts, pre«ded by 
Imgthy introductions in which their content has been rigorously 
analyzed and crnically appreciated. In his latest study he takes as 
his subject a narrative, biographical text, concerned with the rebel 
IcadcT An l.u-shan Originally it was planned to preface the trans¬ 
lation with introductory chapters, but after Pullcyblank’s study of 
the same subject (F Ci. Pullcyblank. The background of the rebellion 
of An lu-than. Oxford University Press. 1955) the author deemed 
such work to be unnecessary, and he has contented himself with 
providing bibliographical information and a chronological guide. 

Hiograph^ of An Lu-shan appear both in the Old and the 
Nrw fanr //infnrt and .1 translation of one o'^lhcsr has appeared 
'csriiils isix Ili'a.iiJ S less. Hi .>» h; lu Hull I n-scisily 


.il t jiilornu Picss M des Kolours prese:ii> .i iiaiisiaiioii 

of a third text, the An Iji-ihan shih-chr, this is the longest of the three 
htographies and is denied in part from the same source as the other 
two Its author was a minor ofTicial named Yao Ju-neng. of whom 
no details arc known, and it is tentatively suggested that the work 
was composed between 805 and 820. M. dcs Rotours’ edition in¬ 
cludes a iransiaiion of the text together with its original commentary, 
supported by explanatory notes and references. The Chinese text 
ts reproduced on the vimc page as the corresponding part of the 
translation. \ distinctive feature of M. dcs Rotours’ work is seen 
m the notes he h,ii written in Chinese; these are inserted in the 
t hinese text m double columns, after the point at issue, and provide 
the ncccs.sary icchnKal support for the explanatory notes (in French) 
the translation The Chinese notes also give the variant readings 
found by eompanng two separable versions of the An Lu-shan 
lAiA-rni and the pafatici texts of other historical writings. 


M. A. N. Loewe. 


Tttt Lilt (w xs ,A»ao«i)us Woman and other WarriNCS 
litARA Saikah . edited and translated by Ivan Morris 
x«i - 40V Chapman and Hall. London. 1963. 32s 6d 


By 

pp. 


The repuuiion of Saikaku stands much higher 
It »s widcis recognured that, despite its oOen highly 


than formerly, 
erotic content. 
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his work is distinguished by a realism which liHs it wdl above the 
avera^ kvel of Tokugawa fiction. His qualities are well illustrated 
by this setoction of extracts from four of his best-known works. 
The erotic element is predominant, the lamst proportion of the 
translations being devoted to The Life of tm Amorous Woman 
(Kdshoku Ichidai Onna) and only lightly less to Five Women who 
Chose Love (Kdshoku Gonin Onna). The extracts from the 'townsman 
works’ (chdninmona) entitled The Eternal Storehouse of Jetton (Nippon 
Eilaigura) and Reckonings that Carry Men through the World (^ken 
Munesanyd) take up only a quarter of the total translations. Of these 
four works, only the last named has not previously been translated. 

Popular writer though he was, Saikaku's prose is often difficult 
to understand, being highly allusive and elliptical.' Certainly it is 
difficult to translate. But Dr. Morris succeeds admirably. He 
cannot of course reproduce the terseness and grammatical dis¬ 
jointedness of the style. But he seems to achieve just the right 
degree of literariness of tone, without sacrificing the liveliness of 
the original. Inevitably, much explanatory material is necessary— 
there arc a good introduction and copious notes. But the notes are 
kept separate from the text to preserve its continuity. The result 
is a book that combines scholarship with readability. 

D. E. Milus. 


Near and Middle East 

The Athenian Agora. Results of excavations conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. IX The 
Islamic Coins. By George C. Miles, pp. viii 4 - 62. 6 plates. 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Princeton, 
N.J.. 1962. 

Ail but nine of the 6,449 coins listed in this catalogue are Ottoman 
Turkish, spread unevenly over the period from the 15th to the 20th 
centuries. The author acknowledges the coins’ ’’unaliuring appear¬ 
ance and relative insignificance with respect to the history of the 
Agora as a whole", but by treating his material with a thoroughness 
to which, at first sight, it scarcely seems entitled he more than 
justifies the coins’ claim for attention. 

Only fifteen coins are attributable to mints positively identified as 
lying within the boundaries of modern Greece. For this reason, 
and because of the many hundreds of unassigi^ crude coppers of 
the 15lh and 16th centuries, the author considers the probability 
of a local mint, perhaps in Athens itself. A related problem dealt 
with in the introduction concerns the identification of the mint-name 
appearing third most frequently (after Constantinople and Misr). 
llie author, reading the name as TRBLS, rejects the possibili^ 
that the coins come either from Syrian or North African Tripoli, 
and prefers to search for a likely town on Greek soil. His choice 
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liM f«ik» on Tripoihza. in the Peloponnese: but his argument is 
pmented, as it imm be, with considerable reserve. 

Of the non^toman coins listed, three are issues of the Arab 
Amirt of Crete t9tb-l0ih century a.d.). 

The volume is provided with valuable mini-notes and is generously 
dhutraicd H, W. Mitchell. 


FaMLY Law Ox a MIMS (Lscavations at Nuzi Volume Vlll) by 
EaNtst R. Lacheman. pp, viii - 20S plates. Harvard University 
Prm. I%2 J7.50. 

this handsome volume of tests tn the cuneiform script copied 
fiom 147 cUy ubicts viiH be of immediate use only to the Assyri- 
olofnt. The contents of the documents arc. however, important for 
all inictcstcd in the history of ancient Iraq. They relate, in the 
main, to mafria|e, divorce, adoption and slavery, thus revealing 
new /acets of daily life in the Human city (near modern Kirkuk) 
about 1500 a t The usts supplement others from this site previously 
published by the same author 

Translations and commentary arc promised in a new series of 
which the first, on the marriage contracts, is to appear shortly, 

0. J. Wiseman. 


Inisia Fdilco by I) Wimos Thomas and W. D M( Haroy 
^ Vlll ft,irendon Press Oxford I nivcrsity Press, 1963 '. 

be lew scholars ,n the field of Hebrew or Semitic Studies 
todAV who do not fee! a wnsidcTable debt to Protessor G. R Driver 
for h,s stimulaimg work oscr the past fonv scars, and ihc'pre^n 
f e*tichnft IS a well-dcscncd tribute to the encouraaement he has 

rr those whoTa" knov^n 

him only from his publicaiion* Known 

The sotume v^mUins fifteen .inKlcs bs scholars of dislmcfion 

lo Jtmmt* Xlsiu Hebrew fcxMomX 7 passage 

O-^, I- S, 

-«»»t ii».«»«,h„. wK: 



respectively, and Mowinckel, on ioM. adduces lexical and folk- 
loristic data to a^e that the word originaily, and still in/oh xxviii 8. 
denoted some kind of mythical reptde. One of the most intennting 
contributions is C. J. Gadd’s ‘the second lamenUtion for Ur*, 
an edition of a suktantial section of a Sumerian literary composition 
over the destruction of Ur in 2006 b.c. Professor Gadd emphasizes 
the contrast betwem the fatalistic acceptance of finality in the 
Sumerian composition and the note of hope in the biblical passages 
of the same genre. C. H. Gordon offers some speculations, interesting 
if not convincing, on ‘Abraham of Ur’. There are three armies on 
reccnsional problems; P. A. H. Dc Boer’s ’A Swo-hexaplar text of 
the Song of Hannah: I Samuel ii 1-10’, in which he discusses a 
hitherto unpublished text from Mosul to be utilized in a forthcoming 
critical edition of the Old Testament Peshitta; A. Diez-Macho’s 
‘A new list of so-called “Ben Naftali’’ manuscripts, preceded by an 
inquiry into the true character of these manuscripts’, a long article 
in which it is demonstrated that (p. 26) ‘so-called “Ben Naftali" 
manuscripts should be regarded as proto-Tiberian manuscripts 
deriving from the Palestinian tradition’: and J. Ziegler’s ’^e 
Vokabcl-Varianten dcr O-Rezension im griechischen Sirach’. 
H. H. Rowley gives‘Notes on the Aramaic of ihe Genesis Apocryphon'. 
m which he compares the Aramaic of this Qumran text with that of 
Daniel, his conclusion being that it is slightly later, though not 
necessarily later than the second century B.c. Aramaic is also 
represented by A. Dupont-Sommer, who edits a short incomplete 
Aramaic ostracon from Elephantine. E. Hammershaimb discusses 
‘the so-called infinitivus absoluius in Hebrew’; for future comparative 
treatment of this subject it will be necessary to take into account 
J. Aro's valuable Die akkadischen Infinitivkonsiruklionen (Siudia 
Orientalia xxvi; Helsinki. 1961). South Arabian studies come into 
consideration in ‘Le qay! en Arabie m6ridionale pr6islamique’, 
wherein G. Ryckmans. taking up an article by a Soviet scholar, 
sheds light on one of the more controversial of ancient South 
Arabian social institutions, concluding that the term in question 
denoted approximately ‘prefect’. 

The volume is completed by a select bibliography of Professor 
Driver’s own writings, an impressive list. H W F Sagcs 


Contributions to Arabic Metrology, 11. Early Arabic glass 
weights and measure stamps in the Benaki Museum, Athens, 
and the Peter Ruthven Collection, Ann Arbor. By George C. 
Miles, pp. xii, 64, II plates. Numismatic Notes and Mono¬ 
graphs, no. 1^, American Numismatic Society, New York, 
1963. $4.00. 

The last fiffeen years have seen the appearance of a substantial 
body of published material in the field of glass weights and measure 
stamps, with Dr. Miles giving the lead in this revival of interest 
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with iw twfy Jlraifk Cbm Weighu and Stamps (NNM, no. Ill, 
19^. then the publication of several public and private 
eolhsclkms. in Europe and North Africa, has brought the appearance 
of a ddhoitive worii at least on the Umayyad and Abbasid period 
a areal deal closer. 

in the present volume Miles catalogues the early glass weights 
and stamps in the Benaki Museum in Athens, and in the Peter 
Rutbven collcctkin deposited in the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology 
at the University of Michigan in Ann Arter. Both contain material 
previously unpunished; a number of oflkials appear by name on 
weiMits and stamps for the first time, as do some plants, on the 
medicinal properties of which the author appends some intriguing 
notes. 

Th« volume is closely linked to the author's Contributions to 
Atobk Mntoioff I (NNM no. 141, I95fl|. Texts and translations 
of types published there arc not repeated in the present volume, 
which alvi') contains a number of emendations to the previous work. 

H. W, MrrcHEH.. 


A C’HasiMKU ot UsMA-stts 1389 1397. Ed. and tr by W M 
BatNNia Vot 1, pp, xx« , 344 ; ^ol.2 xvii • 265. endpaper 
maps Umscisit) of C .tlifornij Press. 1963. 147 1 
This IS an editwn ol at-murfVa ft 'i^wla 'l-lahirhya 

l»y Muhammad b Muhammad h. ^jra. a MS. in the Bodleian 
with a translation At first sight 2.30 pages for nine years of the 
histoo s'f a town IS alarming but fears arc groundlc«. The text 
» iniwesrmg. detailed, and the Kittles arc often exciting. The years 
csivertd by this htsisiry mark the change frsim Ihe Bahri Turkish 
.0 1 ^ Burii Oreavsun Mamelukes s.>^hc .Is wc^' 

^ssrtically lunhmg is known aK»ui the author except that he lived 
at the nine, was an eyewitness of some events, and got first-hand 
of otl^rv There arc mans digressions, one 13 £ 

wuh Ihe Cit) , his execution is r^ordrf bw“io2g7s ^"dTS 

» n inm, nomil or ,«,pK*,n, 

Wttife thottidi he also eisrs famine onen °f. 

^INC but in hu own narrative he WTiies htcrap 

adknpHul. ignoraig the cases and mine * ““*■ ***' 

.s. D»-» r-..„ „2srt, 
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to take peculiarities of this tmicum too seriouaiy for dots ate put 
to or led out for various reasons and mistakes are made The hmns- 
lation of the string of qMthets virhich accompany the name Juibkn 
on f. 193 r needs some explanation. There are a few misprints. 
Some of the leaves of the MS. have been misplaced but tl^ has 
been corrected in both volumes; in the indices nderenoes are to the 
folios of the MS. and, when these are misplaced, there is double 
reference to the MS. and to the print. 

The editor has done his job thoroughly; we can add only two 
notes. The tale of the mice and the gold coins occurs in 
at-yaman by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Shirwinl and that of the 
fatal power of gold is found in a longer form in GhazAII's Ifiyd 'ulum 
al-din. The translation gives the sense of the rather odd original 
though it does not read well; some phrases are absurd, e.g. “viceroy 
of the citadel". Cases of cannibalism are reported but maiia usually 
means carrion not corpses, and tuf^ means gifts not rarities. 
Arabic is fond of using two nouns where one would suffice. A few 
suggestions follow. "Has that which is Thine (to do) been carried 
out?” should be “Has what is Thine been exhausted?" reading 
nfd in place of nfdh (f. 2I2'V). “Intercede for us with whomever you 
make intercession" should be “with Him who appointed you 
interceder", shaffa'aka (f. 217 v). Ibn BajSs of the Arabic text and 
index is Ibn Najas in the English volume: 'ammara is translated 
■■rebuild" though it may welt mean “cultivate”; “no-one followed 
to join" should surely be “let no-one stay behind; let them join” 
(f. 71 v). One doubts whether it was worthwhile translating the 
author's second-rate poetry and moral platitudes; they will annoy 
the historian, and the linguist does not need them. It is useful to 
have the mawdUyya and hullaig verses. The editor is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the result of his labours. S Tritton. 


Crusade, Commerce and Culture. By A. S. Atiya. pp. 280, 
maps 3. Indiana University Press. O.U.P. 1962. 33 j. (with 
companion vol. 63 j. net per set). The Crusade; Historio¬ 
graphy and Bibliography. ByA.S. Atiya. Indiana University 
E*rcss. O.U.P. 1962. 32*. 6d. net (with companion vol. 63*. net 
per set). 

Professor Atiya has written two detailed books on crusades and 
this new one on “Crusade, Commerce and Culture” is meant for 
the general reader. In it the crusades are treated as a series of 
events in the “cock-pit” of the eastern hemisphere continuing the 
strife between Assyria, Babylon and Persia on the one side against 
Egypt and later Rome, both Old and New, on the other. The 
rivalry has lasted to our own day though now the cause is political 
or economic, oil, the road to India or opposition to communism. 
Professor Atiya’s book is a trustworthy and readable histo^ of the 
crusades though it would read better if most of the adjectives were 



CM CM«; s pbrMc like “the defeat of the invincible Mongols’’ is 
ridiettioiis. Occasionally a wofd is misused with comic enect, 
"lUgiiiakl de CWtillon nestled in Kerak’’. Accounts of fighting 
are iteiit down to a minimum so that three-fifths of the volume are 
givai ii|> to pities and war and two-fifths to the arts of peace. 
The section on the European books written to revive the crusading 
tpiril when it was dead will be new to roost re^rs. Under the head 
of ccooooiics trade routes, fain, commodities, credit, banking, 
OMninerkal laws, and merchant corporations are discussed. Arts, 
craAs. and hterature in many forms are mentioned. 

'The author is inclined to claim too much for the east; thus 
mangonel and fondaco may have come to Europe from Arabic but 
they may have come directly from Greek. There are several mis- 
prmts: the worst u character for charter. Unfortunately there are 
several misukes which have nothing to do with the main subject 
thouf^ ihey mi^t undermine faith in the author’s competence. 
Ibn flanbal did not perish in (he persecution under MamQn, 
AviMntu was noi a pupil of al-Far4bl, and a far4 'ala 'l-kifaya is 
not a duly incumbent on every Muslim; the study of medicine is 
such a /urd for doctors arc necessary though not every Muslim 
need be a doctor. The fair of Uk4/ was not held round the Kaaba. 
The index » perfunctory. The second book starts with a history 
of the study of the crusades ending with the collections of material, 
such as the Rtateil dcs HtsUtritns Lists of the contents of these 
collections follow with notes on later and more accurate editions 
of the text! Apart from thi'sc m the Rerur'. .ind the 
the reader is rtlencJ lot •\t.ihic N .^s. t.‘ the h pu.'iTapl ie-. ir- ilitn: 
European histones, presumbly the present work is intended for 
those who have no Arabic. One or two books mentioned in the 
narrative volume arc not included here This book does not claim 
to be exhaustive and u check b> tne subic.i lo.i-.es of thf I ondoii 
Library shows that many more h,-;:; old .imI ar*. rii,g' i U- 

acki^. One small psimt The terminology varies; in one section 
V ^ and Secondary Literature, elsewhere 

It IS ai^ Other Sources, which are not sources. Under the- 
l^adiiif Templirs ongmat diKumcni' arc not separated from modem 

more helKul if every Kwik had been included, for. in spite of the 
nwny thr subycct. n » often difficult to find a book. 

What has Ncander done to he called meander? ^ g Twtto 


TWl CtUUMKiJ Of las 
P»rtl pp \2 .190 

Gutdance I9<.; 


Tiiiv Ed. by Mohamed Mostata. 
t airo. Ministry of Culture and National 


Th^ique manui^pt here published has long been rccomizcd 

the*rSwJaM*rim ‘^""‘lucst of Egypt and 

the relevant pari has been used by scholars. This is the time 
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there hac beea a pUn to pubhsh the book m a whole, tho^ the 
pits^ inttalmeiit contains only the first part of the lestt. while that 
dealing with the conquest, together with notes and indices, has still 
to come. The editor seems to have done his work cardblly. The 
MS. has M folios and 69 of them fill the pam of this book. 
The language is peculiar. The times were cmturM and there is 
much dull fighting, though in spite of the repeated “many killed and 
wounded" it seems not to have been very bitter. The contents are 
varied, lists of officials, atmospheric phenomena, prices, and social 
details; a man who stabbed a woman, a woman unfaithful to her 
husband (name given) during his abseitce. A sign of the demoraliza¬ 
tion of the time is that some lawyers encouraged and bribed hooligans 
to commit murder. A full review must await the publication of 
the the second part. S. Tritton. 


RechnungsbOcher TOrkischer Finanzstellen in Blida (Ofen) 
1550-1580. TOrkischer Text. Hcrausgegeben von L. Fekbte 
und Gy. KAldy-Nagy. pp. 838. 8 plates. Akad^miai Kiad6. 
Verlag dcr ungarischen Akademic dcr Wisscnschaften, Budapest. 
1962. (Institutum Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae.) 

This work, which is divided into two parts, consists of the text 
of two manuscripts with a detailed summary of their contents. 
The first of these is the account book of the Turkish customs office 
of Buda and Pest covering the years 1550-1, 1571-74 and 1579-80 
which was saved from destruction by an Italian engineer officer 
after the siege of Buda in 1686 and later passed into the National- 
bibliothek at Vienna. The second work is the cashbook of the 
Treasury Office of Buda, containing the entries 1558-1560 which is 
now in the former Ducal Library at Gotha. Although these two 
registers, with the picture they present of the early years of the 
Turkish occupation, are mainly of interest to Hungarians, they 
have considerable value for the student of economic history. The 
two editors are to be congratulated on the way they have deciphered 
the difficult writing of the original, and their work will take its 
place alongside Professor Fekete’s monumental study of the Slyd^l 
script as a useful introduction for those who wish to study Turkish 
archives. q Meredith-Owens. 


Inventaire des Documents D'Archives Turcs du Dar £l-Bey 
(Tunis). By Robert Mantran. pp. xliv, 131. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France (for the University of Tunis), Paris, 1961. 
1 Dinar (N.F. 11.70). 

Except perhaps for the first few decades, Ottoman control over 
Tunisia was little more than nominal. Yet right up to the French 
occupation in 1881 the Porte claimed and the ^ conceded the 
principle of Ottoman suzerainty over the 'province’: hence even 



lliOMlb the niknhtp bad become hereditary, each Bey sought and 
obUMcd from liunW a difdoma of instaliation; the coinage and the 
iltn^ remained in the name of the Sultan; the Tunisian fleet and 
araiy were regarded as forming part of the Ottoman forces, to be 
called upon at times crisis; and all correspondence with the Porte 
wtu conducted m Turkish. In this book, no. 1 in the series "Sources 
de I'Histotn Tomsienne' published by the Faculty of Letters of the 
Uttivenity of Tunts. Professor Mantran presents the inventory of 
all the documenu m Turkish which survive in the Tunisian Govern¬ 
ment Archives. 

As be freely admits, the result is disappointing. From over 300 
years of Ottoman suzerainty only a thousand or so documents 
survive, the great majOTity of them belonging to the l^h century: 
the earliest documeni is a tezkere of 1684, the earliest firman is of 
1729; and their importance is minimal, many being merely letters 
aocompanying presents or brevets for decorations and promotions. 
Rciaiioni isiih the tinitcd Kingdom arc reflected only in three 
commercial Irealies 11751. 1762. 1816) and two letters concerninR 
the Great Eahibition of 1851. 

For the earlier centuries of Ottoman rule the historian of Tunis 
<as of every successor-state of the Empire) must evidently have 
^urs* to the archives of Istanbul. The references given by Aziz 
Samih liter (^imoff Afrikmia TUrklrr, Istanbul 1937, ii, 116-84) 
wfita to show that the Mtihimme registers would yield for Tunisia a 
hwk wmiUr to tho« of D. Shopna on Macedonia (Skopje 1955) 
and It Hcyd on Palestine (Osford I960) v , 

’ V, L. Manage. 


'* University Press, 1963. 30if. 

m gathering togchcr the rcsxvllcct.ons of“^^ 

im ihe growth of the Kurdish national movenKnt^K™ . 

v>f the politK-al parties ,n Mahabad, the TonSle eveSsTf ^ 

roTitr^uiS^li .T^rs^ 
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Unfortanately the eutbor’s map of KuidisUn (p. 37) does not 
show more than the boundary the ICinnaiyi dai**-* spealdag 
Kurds, indttding unall islands of Zaza and Goran dialects. The 
figures he gives for the total number of the Kurds (p. 38) are based 
on official estimates which have, for political reasons, tended to 
minimise the population. 

Mr. Eagleton tells the story of the retreat of the Barzanis to the 
U.S.S.R. under the command of MuUa Mustafa, which started on 
11th March, 1947 and was carried out successfully through the 
territories of three states: Iran — Iraq — Turkey — Iran, the 
Barzanics fighting the Iranian army troops, that attacked them from 
the rear and tried to block their way. It deserves to be regarded as a 
smaller version of the retreat of the Ten Thousands under Xenophon 
2348 years earlier. It is a pity that there was not a Xenophon among 
the retreating force to immortalize its heroism. Many thanks, 
however, are due to the author who has shown very clearly the 
gallantry of the operation. 

It is to be hoped that this worthwhile book will be translated into 
Kurdish. For it is full of important lessons for them. 

Tauoq Wahby. 


The Middle East. A Social Geography. By Stephen H. Lonorioo. 
291 pages. 4 maps, 80 photographs. Gerald Duckworth and 
Co. Ltd. London. 1963. 35 j. 

Books upon aspects of modern history, politics, economics and 
the societies of the Middle Cast are numerous; but hitherto none 
has provided a succinct elementary treatment of this entire vast 
field: the old I.P.C. Handbook (1948) has similar scope; but has 
been out of print for some years. Brigadier Longrigg’s work, which 
achieves just such a purpose, will assuredly be bought for sixth- 
form current affairs libraries and put first on the reading lists handed 
to professional and business men bound for anywhere between 
Istanbul, Teheran and Khartoum. 

Specialists, and those already well-acquainted with the literature 
of the Middle East will find nothing new in these pages; and may 
be tempted to look for inaccurate generalizations or errors of detail. 
But this is not easy; a critical mo^ changes to admiration for the 
author's masterly lucidity, his ability to summarize complex subjects, 
his gift for apt phrase and his tolent for expression of the kind that 
will encourage the inquiring or curious mind to further study. 

These merits are most apparent in the chapters on modern history, 
societies, public life and oil, which evidently are derived most 
directly from the works upon which Brigadier Longrigg’s reputation 
has been built. The chapters on Arab countries (VI), Non-Arab 
countries (Vll) and Lands and Factories (X) are perhaps rather more 
open to criticism. They include some rather bald recitals of facts 
or lisu of towns and riven; and they come near to omitting 
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■hi wfhf' lay deicriptioa of animal husbandry, and thus to mis- 
i fpW MB t the econotroes of Turkey, Iran and Sudan. Also, th^ are 
aa appreoimation to geoaraphy in a book which claims in its 
to be “A Social Geography". But to justify this, a much 
gnatcr dcftec of concentration upon land and .society is required. 

la a few paragraphs, the author has left hasty composition 
uareviied, e.g., on p. 181, where “various", “variation” and “vary” 
aQ occur in a single sentence; and on p. 233, where “habitually” 
has been used in successive sentences. On the other hand, he has 
net been overuken (at the time of writing this review), by the 
surge of events. Even the Yemen civil war has been not«) in the 
coucludmf chapter j h. G. Lebon. 


Tm». .\aAa RrviVAi. By E. GABatFi. 1 . ir. by L. F. Edwardes. 
pp. I 178. Undon. 1%1 I8r, 


Professor Gsbneli gives a clear and readable account of the recent 
history <»f the Arabs. On the whole his treatment of the conflicting 
mtercsts of the colonial powers and of the Arab states is objective 
snd fur. ami U is noteworthy that he is just as forthright in his 
comments on tiahan colonialist aspirations as on those of Britain 
or France Indeed it is useful to see British relations with the Arab 
state* thmugh the eyes of a non-Bnttsh European. 

However when he comes to deal with the most modern phase of 
iwiKiMlism his lack of sympathy with toialitarianism makes it 
Egyptwn regime as objectively as might 


There are *<imc minor blcmisha in the transliteration of Arabic 
words ami names Jamal al-Oin al-Afghan- so™,.{iT,es occurs as 
^(e.g. pJSl and s,met,mes j> <,aiii.i: Ibr .,.y j, .%), and 
these we indcscd as ssjsiratc uems On jwig- both 

for Almotavid ami Almohad is wrong. There arc many other 

•" 

Th« could well have done with a bibliography at least of 
the most important books on the subwcl t . 

^ T. M Johnstone. 


^ MWifOtAUttN nach sumerisch-akludischen 

TKdc*kaUrm«.®HeUiriki.‘ 27ink. 

This iiDfKWUnt reference-work is the lusr to . ■■ 
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two thousand technicaJ terms (many found hhiierto only in lexical 
texts) wfak^ are classified in the body of the work under a numW 
of subject-headings with a full, chronologically arranged, docu- 
menution of ei^ (except in a few cases where exhawtive 
documenution would be unprofiuble) and a critical discussion of 
their exact signification in the light of linguistic, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. In the introduction and elsewhere the author 
explains construction-techniques and the historical development and 
use of the objects described which are in many cases illustrated by 
photographic reproductions (often hitherto unpublished) of excavated 
specimens or of native representations in sculpture or bas-relief 
ranging from early in the third millennium to Achaeinenid times. 
The main classification-headings are: seau (including stools, 
footstools, chairs and benches), b^s (and couches), tables and chests: 
the several parts of these arc also examined in detail together with 
their decoration and such accompaniments as cushions, bedding, 
tablecloths and napkins. Separate chapters are devoted to materials 
(e.g., woods, stones, metals, paints and oils) and the professional 
designations of craftsmen. There is also an alphabetical list of 
verbs used in connexion with furniture. For many years this will 
be the standard work on the subject, invaluable to linguisu and 
archaeologists. A later volume on household utensils is promised. 

Cecil J. Mullo Weir. 


Al-FarabI’s Short Commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics, 
by Nicholas Rescher, 7i +- 5 in. pp. 132, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh Press, 1963. $3.(X1. 

The discussion of al-Firabl’s place in the general history of 
philosophy has been greatly enlivened by the recent works of 
Professor Rescher. His new book will be welcomed in wider circles 
than that of professed Orientalists. It is not less interesting on that 
account to readers of the Journal — rather the reverse. 

On the basis of the Arabic text recently published in Turkey 
by Mubahat Tiirker {Fardbi’nin bazt nutniik eserlerl, Ankara 
Universitesi DU ve Tarih-Coftrafya Fakiillesi Dergisi, Vol. XVI, 
I9S8) Prof. Rescher has produced a serviceable English translation 
of al-FSrabrs Commentary on the Prior Analytics, which is thus 
now available to those for whom Mile. TUrker’s Turkish translation 
as well as the original Arabic is a closed book, it is perhaps unfor¬ 
tunate that Prof. Rescher himself did not make use of the Turkish 
translation, but on the other hand he brings to the interpretation 
of the text the resources of a trained logician. 

Leaving aside any criticism of the English translation, we may 
emphasise one point in the introduction (pp. 11-45, very informative) 
which seems to require clarification. While it is true that al-FftrfiU 
in his work on the De Interpretatione, recently edited by Fathers 
W. Kutsch and Stanley Marrow (see JRAS., I%2, pp. 81-S2), 
produced at least one ‘Great Commentary’ in the setue in which 
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Avmoa would b«ve uademood the term, it is not so dear that the 
tluce^dd diviiion of commenurici on the Aristotdian treatises into 
‘Shprt CommenUtt-ks or Epitomes, Middle Commentaries, and 
Great ot Long (sk) Commentaries', as Prof. Rescher calls thei^ 
ever yiwifi till it was introduced ^ Averroes for convenience in 
namini hit own works, and in particular (hat it was already in use 
in th^yrian schoob (introduction, p. 72). Prof. Rescher elsewhere 
(Averroes' Quaesinan on Assertoric (Absolute) Propositions, 
Joumoi of the History of Philosophy, Vol, 1, no. 1, ()ct., 1963, p. 88) 
asauma that ai-FiribTi Commentary on the Posterior Analytics 
{kitdbyhu fl'l- Burkdn) may have been a ‘Great Commentary’. 

The book is excellently produced for the University of Pittsburgh 
Press by Messrs. Butler and Tanner of Frome and London. 

D. M. DuNii)P. 


South East Asia 

N<.»ajv Ru k.kin ; The Conception of God among a South Borneo 
People. B> Hans S< iiArm. Translated by Rodney Needham, 
with a Prclace b> P. E. de Jossexyn de Jong, pp, xv -f 229, 34 
illutUatioai. The Hague. 1963. 21 guilders. 

The publk'alion of the original German edition of the late 
H. Scharw s work in IWA must have evoked profound astonishment 
that such a complex esoteric religious system could have existed 
•mong an apjwiently primitive Bornean people, and one whose 
popular iTliiion was already well-known. But this astonishment 
was no doubt conlincd to the very few who were both able and 
wiHing (0 devote time Ui the comprehension of such exotic thought, 
Scharerj difficult German and often obscure 
absiriMions As one who had made this effort 1 am the first to 
comptimcnt the translator on the successful performance of a 
hiS ItolSd h!mamhropological qualifications 
c ‘ r the nature of 

’ V’ English version docs not always 

\vry ca^ly an) more than ihc ongjnal". As to the subwet 

MPixt of Indonesian Re laion” JRA'i loso nr. 

and bey^ question, hts interpretation should be recarded b& on»n 
W^^w« orty after a long period of worffn' & mJTI 

mrLTw^k‘sS7^^ 
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to the theories fashtoiwble at Leiden during hts tnining. In my 
aitkie, on the basis or comparative studies and the pfobntnlity of 
Tantric influences being involved, 1 was obliged to conclude in 
favour of a very different interpreution from that of the author. 
But now that this adequate translation has made Schhrer’s truly 
remarkable work more readily accessible it is to be hoped that it 
will attract the wider attention it certainly deserves. 

H. G. Quaritch Wauss. 


Folk Elements in Burmese Buddhism. By Htin Aung. pp. 140. 

Oxford University Press. 1962. I&r. 

The one time Rector of the University of Rangoon's latest book 
is made up, in the main, of lectures given between 1952 and 1957 
to the Burma Research Society and published in its Journal or el.se- 
where. There arc some revisions and additions made in an attempt 
to provide a linked argument for what 1 shall call the “stratagem 
theoiy" of the survival of non~Theravada elements in Burmese 
religion. 

A very long review would ideally be needed to account for this 
seemingly straightforward and fluent book. Briefly, the theory put 
forward is that, after the triumph of Theravada Buddhism in Ana- 
wratha's Pagan, the Burmese had to resort to stratagems, had in 
fact to “Buddhify" the ancient “animistic", Indian and Mahdytma 
beliefs and practices which they wished to retain. In the course of 
his argument, the author emerges with many useful insights, and 
valuable data. The book as a whole, however, fails to satisfy the 
criteria of scholarship Few i^-lief and cult systems, least of all the 
Burmese iillow ot one .lulhoiii.iiive version, yet I Him Aung stales 
his as such wnnoiil any .ii:eiiii>>n to v.inanis Theie are virtually 
no references to his sources. In spite of a few passing nods, there 
is no genuine awareness of the body of scholarship which has looked 
at Burmese Buddhism in the context of a sound knowledge of the 
whole Buddhist field; the work of such older scholars as Ouroisclle. 
Finot, Mus, Luce, Temple and Scott or younger ones such as Than 
Tun. Christie and Shorto is virtually ignored or brushed aside. This 
for the immediate Burmese held. U Htin Aung’s general historical 
statements, whether on alchemy (p. 41), the Mahdydna (ch. 9) or 
medieval Pagan (throughout) are often very questionable. The 
bibliography is inadequate though it does mention the neglected 
local work of U Po Kyar. Nor is U Po Tha correct in his foreword 
in stating that Burmese lore is uncollected in Burmese. A few kyats 
spent in any pagoda bookshop will easily prove the contrary. 

But it is perhaps the lack of sociological or anthropological aware¬ 
ness on the author’s part that does most harm to his arguments. 
Close attention to work done on the hereditary and territorial 
functions of nat cults or on the many inheritors of “Master Victory’s” 
line (U Htin Aung’s anglicization of Burmese terms — “Magw”, 
“Runes”! — is scarcely helpful) and the theory and practice of the 
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Stikfomi/hUetitya c«lu lo be found in Burma to this very day 
BttBht bive help^ to scotch once and for ail the "pre-Buddhist” 
tine of aifument and revealed something of the true politico- 
reiifioat foociions of “Ari survivals” in Burmese society. Apart 
from tbit, i must limit myself to suting that the association of Ari 
and olhn matters, such as the Shin Thiwali and Shin Upagoke cults, 
wM the MahSyina remains unproved. Fluent though it is, the 
uointoted rea^ should approach this book with considerable 
E. Michael Mendelson, 


IsLAStm (» PviAsiiat. A Giuoe ro the Philippines. By Hans 
OSTELius. pp. 125 - 27 plates. 2 maps. Allen & Unwin, 1963. 
2Si. 

Si^ more people are travelling farther every year the publication 
'^“'^5 !? Philippines” is not surprising, and indeed 
fill a rw^ The book goes far to enlighten the general reader 
about one of the most beautiful countries in the Pacific area which 
with Its uiiique population of Christian Asians, helps to give the 
lie to Killing s dictum that ‘‘never the twain shall meet” The 
and writes enthusiastically 
about this fascinating country which was recently described (without 
‘»a> y«rs of convem l?fe 
No* that the Philippines are no longer under Spanish or American 
imertM lor the trasfiler - chairbomr or otherwise is murh 

rnrnmmm 

l^n,” (p MI In addition there are 

history and on recent events ,in,; ..■•tm, ' T* 

S K‘ *'”»"»»«inp;J';Sil * 

_ C. R, Boxer. 

'"‘iSfcLS “> K- 8- T«ipathi. 

charts and map tables, plates, 

to A.O. I5h«. which ™ 
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cMabtitb defiohive texts by a compemive study of the mdings of 
earlier whotars, presented translations of all but a few, and finally 
sifted them for historical, paiaeofraphical and lingui^ data. 

The outline of Oriya palaeo^phy he presents is the first 
"systematic investigation ... based on a large number of inscrip¬ 
tions”. He reviews the findings of earlier scholars and condudm 
that the modem Oriya "alphabet is mainly derived from Proto- 
Bengali. although it bears in some cases clear traces of Nigarl 
and a few also of the southern alphabet (BUhler's ‘later Kalinga 
script')”. However, "the subscripts of Oriya ligatures are more 
archaic than... the corresponding Nigarf forms and are in some 
cases traceable to Br2hml forms". 

Tripathi's main interest centres on the linguistic analysis of the 
inscriptions. His analysis of the vocabulary reveals that the influence 
of the Dravidian languages on Oriya vocabulary has been con¬ 
siderable. especially for the terminology of weights and measures, 
whereas the influence of Perso-Arabic is slij^t. His chapters on 
the phonology, illustrating the derivation of modern forms from 
Sanskrit via M.LA. are admirable. In the remaining linguistic 
chapters his general method is to discuss the position in the modem 
language, contrast it with the data available in the inscriptions, 
where possible indicate parallels in early literature and the 
"caryapada" (which may be presumed to be contemporary), and 
trace forms and inflexions through M.I.A. to Sanskrit. On the whole 
the linguistic approach may strike the modern linguist as somewhat 
dated, but one ought not to allow this and other shortcomings to 
detract from one’s appreciation of what is virtually a pioneer work. 

J. V. Boulton. 


Gods and Men. By G. S. Ghurve. pp, 300. Bombay: Popular 
Book Depot, 1962. 

Professor Ghuryc attempts to analyze the historical evolution 
of the personalities and cults of several gods and goddesses in the 
Hindu pantheon from a sociological point of view. With his varied 
talents as historian, Sanskritist, and sociologist, he has, on the 
whole, produced a valuable study. His source material includes 
temple inscriptions, iconography, a wide range of literature both 
religious and secular, and, for the more modern period, daU ^thered 
from regional almanacs, district gazeteers, and recent sociological 
studies. In fact, the comprehensiveness of the sources mves rise 
to the chief shortcoming of the work — the tenden^ to lose sight 
of the main themes under a welter of factual data. This it particularly 
true of the chapters on a specific aspect of a very much larger subje^ 
such as the development and eventual sublimation of the phallic 
character of Rudra-3iva; the evolution of Vifpu, Krypa. and Rfima; 
and the syncretic nature of Devi worship. The largest section of 
the book, however, is given over to an excellent and thorough 
analysis of two relatively minor deities — Skanda and Gapela. 
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Havttg detcnbcd the origins, fuoctioin. and regioiial popularity 
flf thm f»o tods. Ghurye goes on to analyze the competition of 
their icapective cuhs and the eventual rise of Gapeia to the status 
of a symbol of Indian nationalism within Maharashtra. He pays 
particular altcmion to the r6le of the Maharashtra Brahmins in the 
devalkm oTGaneia to usdhood, but unfortunately does not attempt 
to asal^ the motives behind thLs brahminization process. Another 
idativeiy minor fault is an insuffic'ient utilization of the puripic 
accotmts of Ganeia, especially the failure to mention Pu$U, a consort 
of Gapeia who hgures quite prominently in several puripic legends. 
There arc interesting studies of Hanumin and of two minor 
Maharashtrian deities, Vi|hoba and Datta. 

The work n annotated and has an extensive index but contains 
no btbliocraphy The Indian words are given their diacritical marks 
only in a brief glossary and the text contains numerous typographical 
D. N. Lorenzen. 


Thah.asi) a IHitini At Srx’Ui. and I-.cdnomic Analysis. By 
D Inscu. pp IK8 illustrations, map. London, Georee Allen 
and IJnwtn I%t, 2Sf. 

book pfovules a readable introduction lo modern Thailand 
II h 1*01 intended for the specialist. To attempt a political, social 
and ecoiHimic analysis of .s modern state in a short book is a formid- 
alw task Careful selection and skilful organization of factual 
info^lKm IS one obvious requirement The author offers a 
« '■af'iy of well-known 
presentation of it ,n a series of short sections leaves 
T**'*''^ "nprtssion, The overall ihrec- 
foreign poky, and economic 
* JuWkieni l«> offset this impression. A third of the 
book IS iksoics) to a physical description of life in Thailand and an 
attempt to present the ideas and attitudes of the Thai neoplc This 
« surksenily well integrated with the political iKonomic 
*«ctKH» to proside the selling and background needed. 

improved economic policies as the mosi 

The p^ographic iUustraUoRt arc well chosen hut tk. 
^.My poor one, badly designed 

E. H, S. SlMMONDS. 
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India, Pakistan and C^lon 

SnnMES IN Indian Hbtoky andOvoization. By BuDOiAPRAKASL 
Shiva Lai Agarwala A Co. (P.) Ltd. Agra, 1962. 

This is a sdinuhiting coUection of essays which extends over the 
whole range of eaily Indian history from the invasion of Alexander 
down to the Mediaeval period. Whilst several chapters concentrate 
on the methods and approach of the Indologist, the author’s interests 
are broadly-based, and other sections uke into account the evidence 
of the Classical historians, and that of archaeology. In Chapter IX, 
‘A new approach to the Indo-Greeks*. Dr. Prakash draws on the 
evidence of the Puranas to elucidate the history of the Yavana 
period in India. The Puranic material is as usual rather obscure in 
its details; yet in postulating on this basis an early capture of 
Mathura by the Yavanas, followed by a sudden diminution of their 
strength, the author’s conclusions must be close to reality, and 
find a measuie of confirmation in numismatics. Special care has 
been taken to give an account of the historical connexions of India 
with Iran and Central Asia. This is the most successful pivrtion of 
the book, though the author is sometimes limited by the speculative 
nature of some of the recent discussions of Central Asian history 
which form his staning-point. It is, however, necessary to enter a 
caveai in respect of the extensive use made of the evidence of the 
Alexander-Romance in reconstructing the conqueror's campaigns. 
This material enhances the dramatic appeal of the story, but such 
incidents as the alleged rendezvous of Darius and Porus at Baikh 
after the battle of Gaugamela must surely impair its historicity. 

A. D. H. Bivar. 


Development of Muslim Religious Thought in India (from 
A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1450). By Mohammad Noor Nabi. pp. 
xiii 4- 210. Illustrations 6. Muslim University, Aligarh (India) 
1962. 

The work seeks to bring out the development of Muslim religious 
thought in India from 1200 to 1450 by analyzing the salient features 
of the teachings of some eminent Muslim saints who flourished 
during the above period. It is divided into two parts. The first part 
covering the period from 1200 to 1325 comprises the study of the 
life and teachings of Si^iUl Mu'ln al-Dln QiiibiL SbAikb Qutb al-Din 
BakbUyir K&kl, Shaikb Baha al-DIn Zakarlyi, Sbaikb l^amld 
al-Din Sflfl, Qfizi, I^lamld al-DIn N&gauil, Shaikh Farid al-DIn 
Gang i-Siakar, and ^aikb Nijam al-Din Auliyfi; while the second 
part relating to the period from 1326 to 1450 deals with the life and 
teachings of only two saints, Stsaikb Nafir al-DIn Chira gfa i-Dihll 
and Slukll ^nif al-Din Yahyfi Manyarl. Curiously enough the 
contributions of the imminent wiyudis of XIV and XV centuries like 
AbQ ‘AH Qalandar, Mas*(id ^k, Makhdhm Jahiniyin Saiyid 
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laiil al-Oln BuUiftri, Suyid Muhammad Adiraf Jahinj^r Simaiol 
and Jlfar al-MakkI and thote of theSbf*/^^ SaiykJ Mu^^ammad 
C%6 Difiz, who vitally miluenced the contemporary and latei 
iadiaa Sufic tiiought are ignored. 

A Dinnber of works in Urdu, English and French have alread) 
been puUitbed on the fife and teachings of the saints discussed. 
AB except those written by Professor Mubammad I;iaUb tend tc 
show that the early Indian SOfls were great missionaries of Idlm 
and that their religon was a potent spiritual and moral force which 
Uherated the caste-ridden and down-trodden Hindhs from the 
duKklct of social discrimination and economic hardship, liie 
present work ts another attempt on the above lines. It is indeed 
torprisini that even a fourteenth-cemury Indian mystic, J'^ai 
ahMakkl, did not hesitate to give due wei^t to factors such as tht 
proiMcu of worldly pin in the process of the conversions of non- 
Musitms to ItUm iBafir al-Ma'mi, Letter no. 28), but the modem 
KhoUn belonging to the above Khool seem to pay little attentior 
<0 these factors. 


Dt. Noor Nabi has pointed out in his conclusion that the Muslinr 
mystics in India conveyed almost the same ideas as were presented 
Suhrawardi*. (p. 127.’ 
rheitforc. the thesis advanced by him that the dominating featun 
MusUm religious thought in India between 1200 and 1325 wa< 
the white 5^(or/df became the dominant feature of Muslin 

t"'* “'f contradictory 

NtMf tl-ttn made a number of concessions to orthodoxt 
te blll/aild *oo strong for hin 

I f "’‘^"rially different fron 

aliaf^ 1 predecessors. Shai^i 

bitterly cruicired all those who^ugh 

SJn wiflu V-IT-’ *00' *h< 

^Tf=:-SxSv“‘a-« 

*»» f«f« [UfotulwM ,1, *'>» ‘ 

s. A. A. Rizvi. 
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'Hb Vasanta VblAia. Ed. by W. Nquian Brown. vtii 4- 242 
wfdi 48 phtes. Americao Oriental Series Vol. 46. New Haven 
1962. a St. 

This critical edition of a late 14th or early ISth century Old 
Gujaritl (•» OG) pMgu is based on eight MSS. In the introduction 
the editor briefly discusses Indian erotic literature and the place 
held in it by this type of poem, which depicu the joys of spring 
and the pleasures of those under the influence of Kima. 

The poem exists in two recensions, one long (=» LR) with 84 
sunzas, the other short SR) with S2. All except five of the 
latter (known from one MS. only) occur in the former, and the 
editor concludes that the original Vasanta Vilftsa had no more than 
SI, and probably only SO, stanzas, and makes an kttempt at recon¬ 
structing it. 

Each stanza in each recension is accon^nied by one or more 
Sanskrit, or occasionally Prakrit, verses, (miy seven are common 
to both recensions, showing that they were added to the different 
recensions, not the original version. These verses form more or 
less appropriate supplements to the OG text. A translation is fflven 
of the LR and its accorhpanying verses, the source of the fatter 
being given where identifiable. 

There is a short note on the language of the poem, and a detailed 
index of the OG words is added. Derivations from Sanskrit or 
Prakrit arc given, and where these arc not known modem equivalents 
from Gujarati or Hindi are listed. In view of Pkt ‘so big’, 
OG eva^u is not likely to be an example of formation with OG 
-da\ the existence of Pkt kissa and kisa ‘why* must make the suggested 
derivation of OG kiia and kisa<Sk\. kidfia doubtful: Pkt bollai 
‘speak’ should be quoted 8.v. hoi; sdnthhar ‘remember’ is probably 
to be derived < Skt sa/fismr, cf. Pkt satftbharai. 

One MS. of the LR, dating from a.d. 1451, is illustrated in the 
Early Western Indian style, and is of especial interest because the 
subject is temporal and not as is usual religious. Each OG stanza 
is accompanied by a painting, although the first five are now lost. 
Black and white reproductions arc given of each, and also coloured 
facsimiles of four, together with full descriptions. The painting 
normally illustrates the OG stanza, sometimes one of the ^nskrit 
verses: occasionally it is of no direct relevance to the text. 

Thanks are due to Professor Brown for this admirable edition of 
a work which is so important for literary, linguistic, and artistic 
reasons- K. R. Norman. 


Presuppositions of Inou’s Philosophies. By Karl H. Potter. 
pp. xi, 276. Prentice-Hall, London. I%3. 54 j. 

In this remarkable and pioneering work the author has given us 
a new analysb of the different schools of speculative Indian 
philosophy describing their ‘presuppositions' from a Western 





iioim-or-vww. In the introdoclofy ^pter 

ittMaditioni. eoatmy to ttaay other writers on this he 

emphasizes that the ’ultiinate value rtco*^ by Hmdiu™ 

. h not morality but freodotn'... and control of both sm and 
the Universe* as ewmpUfied by the woi^d yogi in the Gita, by ^e 
occupied by a guru in Indian traditions, and by the cultivaUon 
of the profresstve superior states (or ‘attitudes’) of artha, kama, 
dh^mo tnimokta 1^ which a man liberates himself from differCTt 
bondsfes and moves towards freedom. The chapter is followed by 
brief and convincini discussions on the meaning of freedom, on the 
doubts that undermine one's faith in complete freedom, the notions 
of a 'route' to freedom, and finally the possibility of complete self- 
koowlcdpe which, in the author's words, ‘gives the rationale for 
speculative philosophy in India'. 

In the course of these discussions Dr. Potter has introduced 
the reader to a variety of Indian ‘paths' (yogas), to the vaiious 
ki^s of arguments and reasonings common among Indian logicians, 
to the different sources of correct knowledge, and thus prepans 
him for a thorough understanding of the basic problems of systematic 
philosophy. Foremost among these problems is that of freedom 
and causation, m dealing with which an attempt is made to give a 
fresh classification of the well-known traditional Indian philo¬ 
sophical systems I irst they arc divided into two broad categories: 
'path phil^phy" and 'speculative philosophy’. The latter is divided 
further into progrevsivc philosophy', and 'leap philosophy’, the 
former specif) mg causal relations ^tween complete freedom and 
Its conditions, and the latter denying the very existence of causal 
reiatimu. The rest of this work is desoted to a systematic presenta¬ 
tion of different shades of the classical schools of Indian thought, 
with a detailed analysis of several sub-schools, particularly that of 
the Adsaiia with special emphasis on the less known Suresvara's 
school, and with a critical appreciation of the contribution of the 
Mtmkmsk and Jain schools which have been much neglected in the 

The work IS enriched further by scscral exercises on inference 
drawn from different systems, bv some valuable suggestions for 
teachers on coUatcrai readings, and finally by an exhaustive biblio¬ 
graphy^ It IS an extremely useful contribution to our understanding 
the InuUo systems of philosophy and should prove of immense 
value to all icnoui students of this fascinating subject. 

P. S. Jaini. 


Tm* PtMKi <it tiu Muomal Lmi-ikors. By Pnor. 

^%2^Wt»^****** ^ ^ Publishing House. London. 

rehgi^ policy ol the Mugbul Emperors of India is a most 
'raponant in medieval Indian 
hMory It cryttalhnd in the rwgn of Akhar and continued to be 
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foQowcd with n^r adjuttmems tiU the fim tea yem erf* Aaringilft's 
rdiga. Its best evaluation was made by no less a pesson than the 
EfloiienM'Jahftnglr who in bis meimm has remarked, 'The ptofesson 
of various faiths had room in the broad expanse of his (Akbar's) 
incomparable sway. This was different from the practice in other 
realms, for in Persia there is room for StTks only, and in Turkey. 
India, and Turan there is room for Sunnb only. As in the wide 
expanse of the Divine compassion there is room for alt classes and 
the followers of all creeds, so. on the prindpie that the Shadow 
must have the same properties as the Light, in Akbar’s dominions, 
which on all sides were limited only by the salt se^ there was room 
for the professors of opposite religions, and for beliefs good and bad. 
and the road to altercation was closed. Sunnis and SlTks met in 
one mosque, and Franks and Jews in one church, and oluerved 
their own forms of worship". (TuziA i-Jahanglri English translation 
by A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, Vol. I. 1909, p. 37). 

Professor Sri Ram Sharma's work was first published in 1940, 
and was long out of print. Asia Publishing House has renders) 
scholars a great service by bringing out the second edition of this 
useful and objective study. The text in the present edition has been 
rearranged, revised and expanded, though the conclusions, on the 
whole sympathetic, remain unchanged. The recent thesis of Dr. S. 
Athar 'All too, lodged in the Aligarh Muslim University, shows, 
for example, that the proportion of HindQs in the Mugtjul nobility 
did not decline during the reign of Aurangzib. Some new material, 
particularly regarding the imposition of Jiziya by Aurangz£b. has 
also been incorporated by Prof. Sharma, but much of the contem* 
porary hagiological literature, which throws significant light on 
the subject, seems to have, again escaped his notice. 

S. A. A. Rizvi. 


India : A Modern History. By PERavAL Spear, pp. x + 491 + xix. 

The University of Michigan Press. 1961. JIO. 

In this book Dr. Spear presents a judicious and digestible account 
of the transformation of India into a modern state under western 
impact. He devotes the first 180 pages to describing the main ideas, 
institutions and events of Ancient and Medieval India with a view 
to trace their influences in the present day. In this he has been as 
successful as any historian could claim to be; taking into account 
the special difficulties and liraiutions involved in writing a general 
history of India. For not only are there many ‘dark periods’ in 
India's past, about which we know vc^ little, there are also many 
aspects and fields of modem Indian history which have not so far 
bm explored. Tbe general historian, therefore, finds it difficult to 
see a thread of meaning through the five thousand years of Indian 
history, so that his work sometimes reads like a telephone directory, 
a set of names and events af^iearing one after the otlMr without any 
connecting link. 
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Dr. Spear iccim fully aware of this and has creditably numa^ 
W preiait s tyMematk account of his main theme by being selective 
•ad penepdve in the treatment d* ideas and events. He has main- 
tahwd Us literary style throughout, though sometimes at the cost 
of accuracy and them are a few errors of fact due to oversight. 
To cue one. it was Swuni Vivkanaoda, not Dayananda as on p. 4S3, 
who attended the world conference of Religions held at Chicago 
m iWJ. not in 1*94. This book, however, is very readable and can 
be recommended u a general history of modem India. 

B. N. Pandey. 


Cannivo. CHAaus John. 1st Earl Canning. By 

M, Maclauan. 9 in. by 6 in. pp. xvi 420. Plates xi, maps 4. 

Macmillan A Co. Ltd London. I%2. Price 45 j. 

Mr MacUgan, a descendant of Canning, is the first historian 
Uflce Kaye and Mallcson to be granted access to the Canning 
private papers now housed m the Estate Archive Office in Harewood 
village^ For this reason alone his book is a work of the first import- 
anoe it has good chapters on the Oudh proclamation, the clemency’ 
resMutKm. army reform, and civil reconstruction. All students of 
Indian history will profit from this scholarly and sympathetic 
avaunt of Canning ! attitude towards the Indian Mutiny. Cannine 
inhered a difficult situaiion which was not of his own making. In 
recem y**" a tendency to under-estimate the military 

causes of (he 1857 Revolt, the weaknesses and defects in army 
^minisirition. especially the lack of discipline. GrowiiJg 2 
authority at headquarters had deprived^ 

Were was no S( S5. (Summary Court Martial) before rhe 
grsws British tncompctence in the early stages when siemer unA 

J^%rrrr:si;;TrL“3 

tww ccMiJd bnng himsdf to a iJSeSe'’"®'*^' c' 

«« ISO. the haft-mark sutdSTn Professor: 


C. CoLUN Davies. 
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iMiMDUCnoN TO Pau. By A. K. Warosr. Pp. XVI + 4S8. Pub- 
Inbed for ^ Pali Text Society by Luac A Co., London. 
1963. £4 15s. 

In writiDg tilts Introduction Mr. Warder has realised that it wili 
be mostly used by students primarily interested in Buddhism. His 
m^hod is indeed appropriate for the study of a philosophic 
literature, as the Buddhist canon is. 

Both the description of the language and the selection of passages 
for reading have been limited to the IXgha Nikiya. This has the 
advantage that the student is burdened as littk as possiUe with 
varianu from different periods, while at the same time he can be 
given much more detailed information on syntax and stylistics. 
But the limitation is also required by the method Mr. Warder wants 
to demonstrate: “the internal study of the usage of a particular 
language at a particular time from the meaning of its texts and 
sentences..The particular interest of the Digha is that il 
represents a very early form of the Doctrine. 

Another feature of the book is the prominent place given to the 
“passages for reading", which together form a representative 
selection from the Digha. made with good taste and judgment. 
They illustrate all of the most impoitant poinu of the D^rinc 
and at the same time show the different literary aspects of the 
Collection. 

Grammar is not treated systematically, but the discuuion of 
phonetics (summarily), morphology, syntax and stylistics (relatively 
detailed), and also of nouns, verbs and other parts of speech is 
fairly equally distributed over the thirty lessons of the work. It is 
therefore not an easy book of reference. For a reprint the addition 
of some synoptic tables (like the list of verbs in this edition) might 
be suggested. 

Set up on a scheme quite new in the field of Pali, this Introduction 
naturally has its minor defects, but these do not materially impair 
its merit as a thorough primer, which will just suit the need of most 
serious students. j. Ensink. 


Islam 

Mystique Musulmane. Aspects et Tendances — Experiences et 
Techi^ues by G.-C. Anawati and Louis Gaxdet. pp. 310, 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 1961. 

This well-informed work, with its fine texts quoted in pt. 3, is 
unfortunately baaed on a theory extremely difficult to reconcile 
with facts, the theory of two mysticisms, one natural and the other 
supernatural. What is meant by “mystique sumaturelle" is what 
is usually known simply as "mysticism”. The term “mystique 
naturelk" denotes purely human efforts, such as rigoroi^y 
practising a technique, unaided by Divine Grace; the highest 
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Chrotitn mytticiinn inu»t be ufeguarded at ail co^. A 
WM neededtwtd'nf to which other mysucisms, that is, 
nnsltcijum". could be reduced to something alin«t neglipble 
Christian mysticism which, in the authors opmion, 

is ^ "supernatural mysticism"/lar exreWencf. ^ 

But docs there esist m fact such a thing as "natural mysticism . 
Hindu Yota is mentioned here as a typical example. And yet, 
however it be practised today in Los Angeles, can one «no“s>y 
ntamlain that a typwil Hindu Japa-Yogi thinks that he can achieve 
anything by ccascleis repetition of the “Ram-Naiii , for instance, 
ttiuided by the Grace of Shn R4ma Himself? And docs any religion 
stress more than Islam the importance of one's worship twing 
"aewpied" (fwoflhii/) by God? One is tempted to think that if the 
theory of "rutural mysticism’' could be explained to the Sufis, both 
early and late, they would comment with one voice: the traditional 
name for this is not "mysticism" but “pride". 

M Gardet admits that exceptional Hindu and Moslem mystics 
may o«astonall> transcend the limits of "natural mysticism” and 
attain something like "supernatural mysticism", despite their 
lUicinncs arid their practices, but his point of view cannot be said 
to make for anything like an objective study of the doctrines and 


practices in question. 

Since not many people arc likely to lake the theory of "natural 
mystictsffi" very scnouvly. at any rate as applied to Islam and 
Mioduism. the injustice done by this book is perhaps not so much 
t«> the non-Ghrisiian religions as to Christian mysticism. Let us 
hrMy asnsidrr ihc situation, at the risk of seeming to digress, 
for the qucsiion is all-important. According to the Islamic doctrine, 
ihc I^vmiiy has two aspects: the lower of these may be called 
■■pemmar' and is represented by such Names as Rabh (Lord) and 
AAViq (Cieaitw). ihc higher aspect, which is none other than the 
Divine tssetKC (ad'l?a*l and may be called "impcTsonal” or 
"transprrwmar', transcends all duality such as that of Creator and 
c'nalurc. or Lord and slasc. The Name .'tZ/dh comprises both aspects 
just as in Taoism Tun compracs Tai~cht (which as the Principle of 
all cxistciKe corresponds to the monotheistic conception of Creator) 
and Hu^ki (wtuch. transcending all possible determinations, 
Conespo^ to the ( .sscncc). It may be noted that the higher of these 
(wo Taoisi icnns. Hif-s-Ai ilrtcrally No-limii), corresponds in every 
respect, even in literal meaning, to the fit Soph (No-qualification) 
of the Jewwh Qabbaia. that n. to the supreme aspect of Keiher 
•I the summit of the Sc/iiunnk. In Hinduism the highest aspect 
of the Oivuuiy n httamaumm. the Supreme Self (corresponding 
in Buddhism to Forth not as regards the meaning of the temi 



Intt as retard* die levd of reality which it denotes); this aspect is abo 
called m HtndnisBi Para-Btahmaa whereas the penoMU aspect is 
bhwa, the Lord, the One^jod who has His Tiuity Saeddmdnda 
which, as the Unmanifested Priodple of all mandesu^on or, in more 
Western terms, the Uncreated Creator of all creation, it dearly at 
the level of the Christian Trinity. The official Christian doctrine, 
however, is silent about any aspect which transceivds the Trinity, 
and this is undersUndable. But there is a difference between silence 
and deniaL and M. Gardet should perhaps ask hinudf if he is not 
“rushin| in where angels fear to tread". For to extract the gist of 
his book, it is as if he said, addressing the Sufis and other non- 
Christian mystics: "You arc ait mistaken: there is no such thing 
as the transpersonal aspect of God. Nor have you attained even 
to His personal aspect. What you call 'Absolute Unity’, which 
for you marks the summit of alt spiritual possibility, is merely 
'I’actc premier d'cxistencc d’unc personne determin^', and nothing 
more. In other words, it does not transcend the domain of what 
is natural." 

This is not convincing for anyone who has read objectively what 
Sufis or Hindus write about the supreme aspect of the Divinity. 
Moreover both these mysticisms have a clear conception of what 
is an individual’s “first act of existence" and of its place in the 
universal hierarchy. But M. Gardet's theory appears still more un¬ 
tenable if we reflect that although the Church is silent about the 
transpersonal aspect of God, Christian mystics themselves have not 
always been so discreet. The aspect in question corresponds exactly 
to what is called, in the doctrine of Meister Eckhardt, Gonheit or 
Urgnmd\ and if the Church condemned Meister Eckhardt, it has 
sanctioned on the other hand the publication of Angelus Silesius’ 
Cherubinischer Wandersmarm which clearly affirms this aspect. 
Besides, generally speaking, when eminent Christian mystics refer 
to the “ineffable mysteries of God”, can one presume to be certain 
that they arc not referring above all to what other mysticisms 
consider to be the greatest of all mysteries? Martin Lings. 


La Doctrine Souhque de L’UNirt. By Leo Schaya, pp. 103, 
Librairie d’Amirique et d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 
1962. 

This little book, by the author of an interesting study of Jewish 
mysticism {L’Homme et VAbsolu selon la KabhaJe. Corria, Paris. 
1958), comes as a refreshing contrast with the work we have just been 
reviewing. Instead of seeking to demonstrate that the Qabl»lists arc 
superior to the Sufis, M. Schaya gives us an altogether objective 
study of the Sufic doctrine of Divine Unity. 

According to the Islamic doctrine in ^neraL there are certain 
Divine Names which denote essential attributes of Divinity, and 
among these is aJ-Haqq (Truth, Reality). To say All^ is equivalent 



HI ■ MAW to uvittt at-Aagg (sod vkt rma) and to say the Shahad^ 
U tiUm dh 'L^^ihere it no god but God), is equival^ to saying 
•*tbM» is no reality but the Reality (namely ^)’. The aver^ 
Mmkwn whOe oeocsttrUy idnuttinf the truth of the above formula- 
tioo. does not consider iu imfdicationt. which for him remain qmte 
undevciond and veiled in mystery. It is at this very point, where 
dw tmotm doctrine of Islam ends, that its esoteric or mystical 
doctrine ct Unity begint. ■ , ^ ^ 

To say that “there is no reality but God” is not equivalent to 
saying ttmt every created thing is, despite appearances, a part of 
God for according to the doctrine God is without parts. As 
tndivisibk Unity (Ahad), He is always present in His ToUhty. 
But as the author remarks more than once, the Sufis insist that it is 
hopeless to try to grasp this doctrine by purely mental means. 
t'CMC Oe (*irt dn ranoancmnii et comprends 

C k tunutre dc I'mtuilion 

iiiKM (‘teluippe C« qui rayonne de Lui. 

( Ri$dlai aJ-Ahodlych) 


The book « chiefly based on the little thirteenth<*ntury treatise 
from which the above verses are quoted. This treatise is now con- 
iidered by most scholars to be the work of ‘Abd Allah al-Balayanl, 
a younger contemporary of Muhyi 'd-Dln Ibn 'Arabl. In many 
manuacripts however it is ascribed to Ibn 'Arabl himself, and M. 
Schaya incitnet to follow this attribution though as he says, reason- 
aMy enough, the question of authorship is of somewhat secondary 
importance What matters is that “en accord avec Ics Soufis, les 
spdcuilntcs rcconnaisKnt que la RisHal aUAhadiyah caracterise 
I'enteignment 'uniiif. non sculcmcm d'lbn 'Arabl mais de 
I'daotdftsme muiulman en general”. Unfortunately however in the 
acadeimc world doubtful authorship often spells neglect, and that 
ts no doubt why this treatue has never been edited in Arabic, despite 
Its caircine importance, although it has in fact been translated into 
both English and f rench, the English translation by T. H. Weir 
{Tntntktkm of an Arabtc Manuscript m the Hunterian CoUectioij) 
having been published in ihu very Journal in 1901. 

M Schaya » lo be congratulated on having centred his thesis 
upon this work, and indeed he could hardly have made a better 
cboioe. His book u in one sense a commentary on extracts from 
It. amplified by quotations from other Sufic treatises, in particular 
Muhyi 'd-Din Ibn 'Arabl'i FutHS ai-flikant and 'AW al-Kaiim 
al-JUTs gFtnsdm ai-Kimii. 


This RtsAiat al-AfunUycA. which is not to be confused with the 
tn^ of the same name in the Hyderabad two volume edition 
of iW 'Anbl's IS entitled in some manuscripte Wtab al- 

A/wiRaR (the Book of Aoswers) because it ukes largely the form 
of qucatioA and answer. It ts chamctensiic of Sufic treatises — a 
i^arwctcnsuc that is too often nusuadmtood by Western scholars — 

^ one iwtaesh^ refute otbem. not in their essence with which 

tl IS usttaUy a perfect agreement, but in their terminology This 
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doet not mithwri anyone except thoae for whom in any caae the 
tieatiae was not intended, and it serves as a salutary reminder of the 
in ad equacy of hunum languafe to express spiritual truth. Now the 
Sufic doctrine of Unity, often called “monism” in the West, is 
usually accompanied by the doctrine of FaHi" (extinction), in the 
sense that the Sufi must first obliterate himseK and the world and 
any other dement of multifdkity that mi^t stand between him 
and the perception of the Absolute Unity of Truth. The Risdial 
al-AhaS^ says with inefuuble logic that this doctrine is nonsense: 
for how can one extinguish that which has never existed? All that 
the mystic need do is to extinguish the ignorance and Uindness 
which prevent him from seeing his soul and the world as they truly 
are. 

Apart from what especially concerns the transcendence of Unity, 
M. Schaya treats also of Its immanence, in chapters on creation, 
the Prophet, the Sufic practice of invoking the Name Alidh and the 
Sufic conception of ceitainty and spiritual poverty. This is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Islamic mysticism and should help to 
do away with several misunderstandings. MxanN Lings. 


Islamic JumsPRUDENCE. By Kemal A. Faruki. pp. x 4 - 337. 

Pakistan Publishing House. Karachi, 1382/!962. Rs. 15. 

This book has been written, the author explains, to complement 
two earlier ones, Islamic Constitution (1952) and Ijma and the Gate of 
Ijtihad {\954), although it is self-contained and complete in itself. 
It is a product of the upsurge of interest in the bases of Islamic law 
and behaviour which the creation of Pakisun has brought about. 

Mr. Faruki’s concern is to examine the four bases of figh, sc. 
Qur'&n, sunna, ijmd' and qiyds, and then to consider the concepts 
and techniques which have arisen for the study and ultilization of 
fiqh. The development of fiqh and the tension between Ijtihad and 
taqiid are examined historically, but the author’s approach is not 
primarily historical. He is concenmJ with the attitudes and 
approaches of the fuqcdid’ in the past, but the Question he has always 
in mind is a practical one: is there any middle way between (o) a 
desperate clinging to conservative fiqh, with its patent indaptability 
to present-day requirements but its rdle as guardian of the Shari'a, 
and (6) a recourse to modern secular methods, with their destructive 
effects on Islamic institutions and beliefs? The author’s own attitude 
is a moderate and reasoned modernism, which is anxious to protect 
and revitalise Islam's divine mission in the world; he regards the 
ineviuble sequel to secularism, the separation of belief from 
behaviour, as conscious shirk, the association of rival beliefs besides 
the belief in God. 

The greater part of the book is therefore given up to such topics as 
ijtihad-, ikhtil^, disagreement; 'iqma, protection from error; and 
ikUdf, keeping our conceptions of Cod pure and unalloyed. The 



nnt wiitw ciulogy, as the only truly Islamic m^od whereby 

m Slurt'a may be adapl^ to modm conditions, is emphasized. 
Conecfnini the author believes that the pattern of Islamic 

jvriipnidcooe has always been federative rather than monolithic, 
and poiBU to a partial reftection of this in modem Pakistan's tolera- 
ttott of customary practices in personal law; one may, on the other 
hand, adopt an opposing view, that the development of Islamic 
society has been dominated by a struggle to preserve unity and 
imtfonnity in cultus and law. 

The author deals with Sunni legal theory, and makes little 
reference to such aberrant schools as those of the ShTa and Khawirij; 
he pomts out. however, that despite the Shfl rejection of i/mac, 
consensus, the diflerences from Sunnism in substantive law have 
not been as marked as might have been expected. The book is 
lucidiv written and well-reasoned. All those in any way concerned 
with Islam must be interested in that faith's attempts to come to 
tenm with the modern world; Mr. Faruki's book gives a valuable 
hatkitround study to the legal aspect of this topic. There is a 
useful glossary of legal terms and an especially full index. 

C. F- Bosworth. 


A MtRuas ApfidM ii to ISI.AM. By .Asaf A. A. Fvzei, pp. I-VIII 
12' Asia Publishing House Bombay. I96.V 30.t. 

This smil bixA IS much more important than its size might lead 
one to think It consists only of four essays, all of which have in 
essentials aptvared in print before The first, entitled "The Essence 
A 1 "“h the thought of Mawlana Abul- 

Kalan A/ad, T^e second, on “Uw and Religion in Islam” 

, tI '»*c iwo spheres. The third’, 

^ •“dia . looks briefly at some noted 

^ave in appropriate 
^ *<‘“P»al«on of Islam to tLir con- 

cSST" Reinterpretation of 

P*®" a concerted 

pewem day. The chief emphasis, as might be 

w. Movtgombiy Watt. 
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Thb Pusctna of Statb and Government in Islam. By Muh¬ 
ammad Asad. pp. XII * 107. Cambridfe UnivtRity Pren.. 
I%l. 24f. 

This book is a modern treatment of the desiderata for the con¬ 
stitution of the Islamic state, a question which in modem times hat 
pre-occupied Indian Muslims more than the Muslims of other lands. 
It develops the ideas first propounded in the author's essay Islamic 
Constitution-Making published in 1948. 

The authority of the sharVa which is unchangeable and irrevocable 
IS to be supplemented and made more flexible by ^tihSd, which 
however has not the absolute authority of the sharra. Having 
stated this important theme, the author then tries to show that the 
source of sovereignty is the will of God and nof the will of the 
prople, and that ob^ience to a ruler is demanded of the Muslim 
citizen. While the citizen has the right to protest against injustice, 
he cannot take his protest as far as rebellion. 

All this and the other arguments of the author could hardly be 
further from the realities of conditions in Muslim countries. Yet 
one cannot help feeling that he has set down a reasonable and 
modern interpretation of the Islamic thecK'ratic state, even if no 
Muslim state is likely to pay more than lip-service to it. 

T. M. JOHNSTONt. 


Islamic Arabic Manuscripts. VoI. 4. fasc. 3. (Catalogue of the 
Mingana Collection of Manuscripts.) Ed. D. Hopwood with 
the help of A. F. L. Beeston and J. S. Triminuham. pp. viii and 
183 — 415. Birmingham. Selly Oak Colleges Library. 1963. 
70.t. 

There are 2,016 items in some 1,650 volumes and this, the last 
section, contains nos. 992 to 2,016. As a result of a change of plan 
there arc a few items about the Koran, tradition and law. The 
contents of composite volumes arc entered separately but the position 
in the volume is not always indicated exactly. Thus an item may 
have 17 folios but we are not told if they arc 51 to 67 in the volume 
or somewhere else. Most of the MSS. were written within the last 
three centuries or are modern compositions or copies. Mingana 
published an article {J.R.A.S.. 1936) on an important copy of 
Bukhari. The items are arranged according to subjects; one of the 
longest chapters is grammar which is swollen by many copies of the 
ajrumiyya, with or without commentaries. Books on history are 
few; a collection of letters, mostly written between 334/945 and 
387/997 would be interesting if the writers were more concerned 
with facts than with fine writing. The reviewer does not know what 
a reversed-sine function is but is surprised to see it used for two 
Arabic tetms,ai-jaibal-mankus nod al-sahmal-mafiluJ. Brockelmann 
is referred to whenever possible and other catalogues when necessary. 
There are indices of auttors and tittes and a concordance of catalogue 
numbers with Mingana's own. A, g. Trition. 



Buddhism 

ICOUHB <w EUMEKTS ( Dhatukatha). U NA^a, MOla 
PatthAxa Savaoaw. pp. 155 + 7 iHus^tioiis Luzac A Co. 
Lid., for TTk Pili Text Society. 1%2. 63*. 

Thk »the flm inmsUlion into English of Dhi^thS, the third 
book of the seven comprising the Abhidhamma Piiaka of the Pali 
r^nmii The present work consist* of four parts, preface, intro¬ 
duction, translated texts and chans. 

U Thein Nyun's preface it good. Written by a bom Buddhist 
it states ckarly tome of the more Abhidhammic aspects of the 
Tcadiing. CerUin minor inaccuracies have crept in such as the 
omiition of Votthappana kkxa in the statement of the process of 
coofciousnett, and the use of such outmoded terms as “registering 
coosciousneu’* for Tadiiambana. “reverting", though no more a 
translation of the P4li than "registering", would perhaps better 
convey the commcntarial interpretation. 

Ven. U Nirada's introduction to his own translation is both 
aulhcrilaii'C sni! taiuaHr. tor »iihoui il llir hiiir ir:insijliim uould 
preseni r^cn greater difhcultics to the Mudent lhar. il di>es wiih ho 
cueiicni guidance flie I nglish o clear and coiuise and liis 
explanations of the modes of classification lucid. 

The basic lest from which the translation was made is not for 
critKism, and this, its first translation, stands in a very high category. 
The problem of ternunological equivalents does of course raise its 
head m trxnsUling the untranslatable, e.g. Trance for Jhana. 
later, perhaps, when Abhidhamma literature is better understood 
in the west, and when contact with the East is more constant, it 
may be possible to sundardixe equivalents for the translauble 
technicaJ terms of Abhidhamma. and to agree to leave the untrans- 
latabk In the meantime perhaps Zest is nearer to the commentary 
valsK of Pill than is Rapture, and when functioning as a cetasika 
VwkaxhA might he better expressed by Perplexity than by Doubt. 

One excellent feature of this translation is the provision of charts 
covering each of the chapters They arc perha^ somewhat com- 
pmacd in form, but without doubt pupils studying with the Ven. 
U NinuU find them invaluable when coupled with their teacher’s 
ssofds. although like most charU of this kind they help most when 
the student compreltends fully the subject matter. 

This translation with ib exfdanations and charts is a very stimu- 
lalmg beginning to the Ven. translator s work in English, and it 
tt to be that he wsll now begin at the beginning and transUte 
from the Mltikl of Dhammasndganf to the last word of Patth&na 
with Cham all the way. 

In the mathematical sense Dhiiukathi is a most beautiful work 
a work precisiOB and analytical exactness, but as the translator 
ntggem tn hu mtroductioa it H to be studied after having a thorough 
knowledge of Ohamnusahgatii and Vibhafip. To tho he should 
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pettepe iho have added, 'a finfntip kaowMfe of Abhid* 
tiammatthasaAiaba’. May thk yet afaia be tnmlMed, but mudi 
more a d equat e ^' and with many charts. R E W Igouden 


Miscellaneous 

Hisroav of Mankind; Cultuiul and Scientotc Develofment. 
Volume I. Part 1, Prehistory by Jacquetta Hawkes. Part 2. 
The Beginnings of Civilization by Sia Leonard Woolley. 
pp. xiviii -r 873. Published for the IntemalJonal Commission 
for a History of the Scientific and Cultural t)evelopment of 
Mankind by George Allen A Unwin, London, 1963. 7Sr. 

This is the first volume of an ambitious six-volume History of 
Mankind pXnrtneA by Unesco, whose Director-General, in a foreword, 
offers the apologia that “never more than now, when man finds 
himself hurtling at vertiginous speed towards a wondrous future, 
has there been a great need for the function of memory to ensure 
for mankind the appropriation of its creative actuality” (xi). Unesco 
is aware that there have been previous attempts to write a universal 
history, but claims that this particular one “represents the first 
attempt to compose a universal history of the human, mind from 
the varying standpoint of memory and thought that characterize 
the different contemporary cultures” (xiv). Stripped of its high- 
sounding generalizations and reduced to details, what this means 
is that two well-known archaeologists have written cultural histories 
of their periods, incorporating, or permitting a reviser's incorporation 
of, the criticisms of other scholars in their text if they accept 
them, or in notes at the ends of chapters if they do not. Since there 
is a considerable volume of periodical literature which serves to 
bring to the notice of any archaeologist all the current views on all 
aspects of his subject, and since few authors arc so stiff-necked as 
to refuse to refer to any view other than their own, it is difficult to 
see anything fundamentally new in the Unqco method. 

This is really two books. 1 can give a critical evaluation only of 
the second. Nonetheless, it is permissible to say that the part of 
the volume on Prehistory is readable, informative, well-balanced, 
and, where I can pass judgement, up-to-date and sound. 

As Sir Leonard Woolley died over three years before the date of 
publication of the book, and had been in ill-health for some time 
previously, it is inevitable that his contribution, which deals with 
Mesopotamia, Elam, Egypt, the Indus Valley. China, Anatolia, 
Syria and Palestine, and Crete, mainly in the third and second 
millennia B.C., is not entirely up-to-date. This, however, only affects 
occasional deuils, and in its broad sweep the work should (H’ove a 
useful and in the main reliable introduction and guide to the general 
reader. There is in particular a sery good chapter on Teefa^ues, 
Aru and Crafts*. Sir Leonard however has a tendency to project 
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modern practice* and habits thought back into antiquity, as 
when he postulates mining prospoctort (378, 401) and nationalism 
(^) by or soon after 3000 n.c. These particular points (and others 
like them) are uicfuliy chtietzed at the end of the chapter by I. M. 
Onkonedr. Since, however, they would have been criticized by 
reviewers in any case, and as the general reader is in no pmition 
to get ai the truth from the mere statement of different points of 
view in notes, it is diflicuU to believe that the Unesco plan of history- 
wming nurks any great step forward in ensuring “for mankind 
the appropriation of its creative actuality". H W F Sacgs 


Tm* Wot-SMir «)» rut Ssy-Cioo. A comparative Study in Semitic 
and IndjwEuropcan Religion. By E. O. Jamb. pp.vi + l75. 
University of London. 1%3. 25.i. 

The appearance of this series of seven Jordan Lectures just when 
the nature and attributes of the Christian Deity are undergoing 
rv-i^atsal at the hands of certain progressive theologians is 
mdeed most timely f-or it places at the disposal of students in 
concise form the results achieved by comparative religion in tracing 
m devtlopmeni of the traditional Christian conception of God. 
i^complcx character of this conception is well summed up in the 
Illusion by the statemem that "Chnstianity became the heir of 

r 1 ^ ‘I* In this synthesis the 

riTh primeval Sky-Ood is undoubtedly a Imic factor- 

‘i ‘‘'•"‘’•'Crated in the earlier lectures 
SU CjK thi K? "'•'e the worship of the 

^ ^ somewhat controversial question of the 
HiSTf ^ '* while the existent-of 

primitive peoples is recognized, these are not to 
monotheism as Wilhelm Schmidt 

inc vartom crises that monotheism has had in f^in tk. 

SsSEssssii 

H- G. (^ARtTCH Wales. 
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THE LIDZBARSKI MEDAL 

At a plenary session of the XXVI International Congress of 
Orienulists, the Lidzbarski Committee awarded the medal to Lady 
E. S. Drower w hose achievement in the study of Man^acan linguistics 
and traditions, crowned by her Mandaic dictionary, may be justly 
considered the continuation and consummation of Lidzbarski’s 
work. 

No manuscript on the subject proposed at Moscow, namely 
“The Poetic Literature of Ugarit” was received. For the next com¬ 
petition the subject selected is “Aspects of Pagan or Gnostic Religion 
In the Near East". MSS., which may be in English, French or 
German must be sent to the Secretary of the Deutsche Morgen- 
liindischc Gesellschaft at least six months before the next 
International Congress. 
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1939 Keeraraai, MooMwer, 2 Sussex St.. S.W.I 

1959 'Korr. Dr. Lothar. M.A., Ph.D., Jewish National and University 

Library. P.O. Box 303. Jcnisaletn. Israel. 

F.E.F. 1963 Karma AMaaasM. H.E. the. 36 Cadogan So.. S.W.I 

1960 'Kuirus. Prof. A. H., The University. Lei^. Hmland. 

1963 'Kuimab. Jain P., V N. Ciovt. College, P.O. Cyan Pur (Varanasi) U P.. 


1933 'KuaiHAH. Haroutiun. 1321 EM Douglas Ave.. WichiU 7, Kansas, 
U.SA. 

1939 'KuaiAN. CioeoF, 27 Moienttraat. The Hague, Holland. 

LASsa, Aiastair, Ph.D.. 1247 Jalan Lembah, Petaling Jaya. Kuala 

•-, Mahtysia. 

_ss H. M, S.OAA 

_I, Prat A K. &, O.B.E.. Ph D., 114 Uuderdale Mansions. 

Lauderdale Rd.. Elgin Av.. W.9. 
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,114(w »%3 M—miT lUt. Prrf. 93 Avenue des Alliis. Louvian, Belgium. 
« t?i2!rpiyD.V M.A.. Ph.D.. D.Lit.. S.O.A.S.. Male! St., W.C.l. 
* BJorill, Sr: P. aI, Brentwood College, Cobble Hill P.O., 
Vancouver Uland, Canada. 

IJ I nriiii< H. J, C„ Dept, of Education, University of Liverpool, 


University. Manchester 13. , 

I niihniin Praf. Owta, Dept, of Chinese Studies, The University, 
Leeds 2. Vorks. 

1947 Lew, niaials M.A., B.L. Ph.D., Zemindar, 43 Kailas 
Bdse St, Calcutta. India. 

"Uit'vv, Prof Dr, J. E. van Lohuizen de. van Breestraat 22, Amsterdam 
Z Holland 

•liiirwriv, Bcv. Dr. N. D van. Haspelstr. 9h. Amsterdam-West II, 
HolUnd 

law, L., 16 Royden Lane, Boldre, Lymington, Hants. 
laMiM, Rev. C. Irvin, Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virgina, U.S.A, 

Lahaaae. O. E-, 45 Portland Rd.. Oxford. 

*l.rtwaarH. Prof Marguerite, 12 Rue des Primeveras, Luxembourg. 
leMk. lerrwi S. :4> Kcntiilc R.l R..";'.' ■ < \ Y 1' S 3 


U«wla, Prof. Bernard, Ph.D., F.B.A.. S.O.A.S and 23 Northways, 
C ollcge C rescent. N.W.3. 

lewk, ( , A., Depi of Oriental Books. British Museum, W.C.l 
‘lewis. Mini M. B., M) The Shrubbery, Grosvenor Rd.. Wansteud, Ell. 
•Uwts. S 1 , 772 Clcfneniina St.. San Francisco 3, Cal., U.S.A. 
Hiedpnre, Dr. E. J., M.A.. Ph.D., Sunboum, Harston, Cambs. 
liW. M.. British Museum. W.C.l 

IJe, T(*nw-3Bii, Ph.D.. B.A., c 'o Faculty of Oriental Studies, Australian 

... i ■■ ■ PO H»i :<»- t i-Vm.! At I A,.s:m . 

Uoyd I) I .M A <«!•• !-vsci-iei R.' s „• ■i.i-ihei S \C.-irs 

M.im: KPS HA R.,r RJ S.,j^„s M„,s i SA 
lian Idu." A ir M,Hlrrr, ll.i-iics t ( ,■ [>() H, > 

IIM, ValdnsU. Cievirgia, U.S.A 

kl.a«w*. At. A. N.. M A . Ph.D., Insinute of Oriental Studies, Brooklan'ds 
Ave . C ambridgr 

•Inrwt, R ) . UK.S College Rd., N.W.IO 

f'Bf . ChKf Secretary, Secretarial. P.O. Box 57, 
Mhabanc, SwsnJand. S. Africa 


••l^Pmf U H . M.A. I.E.S. S.O.A.S.. Malcl St . WC I 
ladawyfc f < „ tl Kidderporc Gardens. N.W.3. 

.Ir*7i™***‘ Office. Whitehall. 

Ho,«, 70 ,0,0 

MKftwR, D. W, M.A.. D.PhiL. Admont, Gravel Path. Berkhamsted. 
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1963 Mmtkttm, Dr. A. M, Univeni^ of Mktaym, Kuala Lun^w, Mala^ 
1954 Mackenie, D. N., M.A.. Pb.D.. 31 Lansdowne Rd. N.IO. 

1943 *tMAcLAURiN, E. C., Dept, of Semitic Studies. The Uidvetsity, Sydn^, 

N.S.W., Australia. 

1961 McHardy. G., Mondesfieid, Exeter Rd.. N.W.2. 

1954 ‘McKane, Rev. W.. Ph D., 31 Ketsland St., Glassow, W.2. 

1924 *tMcMiLLAN. O. W.. 508 Lindell Ave., Fayetteville, Arkansas. U.SA. 
1954 ‘Mahidz. Hussain AK, M.A., Kadhimayn, Iraq. 

1963 'Maitiia. Arun Kumar. B.A., 6 Dr. S K. Rd.. Lewis Jubilee 
Sanitarium, P.O. + Dl Daijeeling, West Bengal, India. 

Hon. 1957 Majnmdar, Dr. R. C.. 4 Bepin Pal Rd.. Calcutu 26, India. 

1951 ‘Makdisi, Prof. G.. 199 School St.. Belmont 78, Mass., U.S.A. 

1959 IMakowiccka, Mrs. J., 48 Gordon Rd.. W.5. 

F.E.F. 1957 Malaysia, H.E. the High Commlasiaoer for, 45 Portland Place, W.l. 
1957 Mallkk, Prof. Or. A. R., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. Rajshahi Univer¬ 
sity, E. Pakistan. 

1933 ^Mamonr, Prince P. H. No ytiUress. 

1930 ‘tMANNADtAR, Dr. V. I.. Vadassery EsUie. P.O. Pudussery, Via Palghat. 
Kerala State, India. 

1961 Marlow, Dr. A. N., The University, Manchester 13. 

1960 Marriaon, Rev. Canon G. E., The Wicket Gate, Laitumkhrah Shillong, 

Assam. 

1957 Marshall, P. S., Littlecourt, Docket Eddy, Chertsey, Surrey. 

1958 Martin, Dr. B. G.. Institute of African Studies, University of Ghana, 

P.O. Box 12, Legon, Accra. Ghana. 

1939 t (jMaster. Alfred. C.l.E., Woodchurch, Burleigh Rd.. Ascot, Berks. 

1962 Matthews, B., M.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 54 Arthur Court, Queensway, W.2. 
1904 ‘tMAWiEE, Purshotam Vishram, Malabar Hill, Bombay, India. 

1954 ‘May, Dr. Jacques, 66 Ave. de France, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

1960 Medley. Mias M., B A.. 53 Gordon Sq., W.C, I. 

1944 ’MELKONtAN, V., 145 Port China Camp, Margil, Basra. Iraq. 

1962 Menace, V. L.. 3 Tile St.. S.W.3. 

1957 ‘Menon, Vidwan E. D., Sahithee Nilayam, Maradu P.O., Kerala State, 
S. India. 

1918 •♦Menzies, Capt. the Rev. 1. M., B.A.Sc., B.D., D.L.S. (Prof, of Chinese 

Arch, and Research). Cheelo Univ., Tsinan, Shantung, China. 

1949 IMrndlth Owens. G M..‘Hrr 1 =‘'ri'iaa) Dep* of Oriental Books and 

MS') It— V M.ise .••• ys < i 

1951 MmHili, Major O < . I•■d.>; ( ii.ir,•: S: ( .•ggri'i.il' I ssex 

1960 •Metcalf, Dr. T. R., Dept, of History, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. Cal., U.S.A. 

1959 Meyer, Prof. Robert T., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 

D.C., U.S.A. 

1963 IMiller, H., 62 Riverview Gardens, Barnes, S.W.13. 

1945 Mills, J. V., Bellaria 62, La Tour dc Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 

1960 Mlhwr, G. B., M.A., 66 Kenwood Drive, Beckenham. Kent. 

1959 •MnvATTUR, Joseph. M.A.. Ph.D., LL.D., Faculty of Law, The Univer¬ 

sity, Singapore, Malaysia. 

1938 Mlnorsfcy, Prof. V., F.B.A., Hon. Litt.D., 27 Bateman St., Cambridge. 

1960 Mlara, MIh Padma. S.O.A.S. 

1959 ‘Mitchell, Miss H. W., Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

1927 •tMiTTAL, Navin Chandra, B.Sc., F.G.S., c/o Miss Gill’s Bungalow, 
Marris Rd., Aligarh, U.P., India. 

1921 tMohannuid, S. Taj, M.A., M.Sc., Mohammad Vaseen St., Hall Rd., 
Lahore, Panjab, Pakistan. 

1962 :Monck, Hon. Mrs. M., Dugdale’s Farm, Compton Bassett, Caine, 
Wilts. 

1950 Moose, LL-GcMtal J. R., K.C.B.. K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., Ministry 

of Defence, Rifle Range Rd., Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

1919 Hon. 1946 Moresasticne. Prof. D. G„ Ulle Borgenvei 9. Vinderen, Oslo, 

Norway. 

1960 Morris, Iwm, M.A.. Ph D., 14 Smith St., S.W.3. 
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Mtirti, R. M. &. Baniry. Hutemere, Suncy. 

‘.Mon. J. A.. 8.O.A.S. 

MitMlilil Rfll Y., Wire Milt Rd . Stamrord, Conn . I' S A 

tat I? Irwi™ (nirilrn^. S W " and Stamford. I, S A 
’MuKwajfl. B Null. Ph I). ^ Jatin Oai KJ ( ak'iitia In>lia 

:Mliim*jii. Mn R \ M ( 4 III ii^n» .Si . I 
MMtetM. S. N.. PhO Si Sr.!on>> <.(>!lege. OilorJ 
VMbr. [I G MMllHd. K Park l)iiic N M 11 
Mtody. ( . S.. S (1 S S Ma«l M « ( I 

Mrn>,J 4. J., a; (ilriilHmi'iiJ KJ . I'arkf.Jc. SdelaiJe, S Aiivraii;. 
Smmm, F. H. ftm, Ph.D. (Leyden). M.A. (Sydney), 9 Shaddock 
Avenue. Pymble. N S.W., Auitralia. 

••NAMAamnoMi. Lt. Mahar^ S. S., Sahib Bahadur, of Chhoota Udepur. 

Rewa Kimha Disl., Bombay Pres., India. 

•' Df. S. Shankar Raju. M.A., Ph.D., Dept, of Hindi, The Univer- 
Mty, Madrat, India. 

I. A H., M.A., Imtilute of Archaeology, 29 Cordon Sq., 

Nafc, he#. C. R., M.A.. B.T., Ph.D., B.J. Institute of Learning and 
Reeearch. Bhadrm, Afunedabad, India, 

^ ’ ftamWa. Mannagudde Mangalore 3, S. India. 
“K*noa. L. C . L.R,G.S.. P.O. Box 313, Belleville. Ontario, Canada. 
■Nai. A. HaMMd, M.A, P.O. Box 233. College Park, Maryland, U.S.A. 
rNoAVxiAo. Abdul Kadir.S.O A.S. ■«, u.o./s. 

•Nmi^aiul. Rev T , M.A.. L.T.. Principal Nirmala College, 
Moovathupiuha, Kerala State. India. 

Vn P^RS Caiv.s ro"ege Cn-nbridge 

ivN NeRaieet Anhamdiir. Ilk ihr. rv 1 :■ i', Kr> 

^ iing ion Palaw Gardens, W .t, 

-'"'•‘.'['’M'W. Lnnersuy of Chicago, 1126 
.. ^ . Chicago 37. Ill .USA 

l*4)sS«w A *2“!,“*'^?^ Archaeology. 29 Gordon Sq., W.C.l 

bJ^rt^adSrl': 1;;;^; ^Hiot's Rd.. 

^*2-^ Rm fKiuning College. Cambridge. 

Pr«(. Ha. tmversiiy of Rangoon. Burma, e/o S.O.A.S. 

j / h*”''- ‘‘"•phill, Woking. Surrey 

'l' / n^k ' ^ ‘South. Seattle 44*Washington USA 

<Cr^ ''b *7x 1'.Phdlimorr Cnirdens. W g 
»rt. Dr. I, J. R, (Vs, K,mlerJ,A IM, Alhlasserd.,n,, VtlierUnds 

■“ h.f; im HWi foa 


IV31 


f hiTs 39 Lowndes Square, 

J P lhPtih.n8^H.n S 

.HaiR.k.k V.MX Pjii) 

PiriiiA till Maha'inlhiriw ii i« # *. 

^npf^i Mahendia ftahajilT <i7 I f J iir” i?" Yadavindra 
l^ivab, India ' * < ■ B L.. Motiba^ Palace, 

M.A . Ph n. lm,i,„,e of 
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1946 *Pavni. E. M. F.. 03.E.. 20 Kills EdwArd'i Rd., Wan, Hem. 

I960 Pa, I>, Hb. 25 Ptntky Perk. Wdwyn Garden City. Hem. 

1950 Punen. J. O.. M.A.. S.OA.S.. Maiet Sl. W.C.I. 

Hm. 1961 r ed er i w i, Pred. J., Qierresaardsvei 13, CopenhiiwHi Velby, Denmerk. 

1960 P —ree e, Praf. E. F., Sbawcroft, Fawlcbain Ave., New Baiii. LoniM^ 

1961 IPETYS. Mte S., 36 Femcrofl Ave., N.W.3. 

1957 SPWUpc. Prof. C R, M.A.. Ph-D., Director, S.OA.S., Makt St.. W.C. I. 

1958 PhUUn Wendcn, Ph D., 2400 Kalakaua Ave., Waikiki. Honolulu IS. 

iSwau. U.Sjk. 

1926 tPicrlt, PbHw Edeard, CM C.. Utt. D., Nugedola. Pasyala. Ceylon. 

1958 §Pind(r-WitaoB. R. H„ M.A.. F.S.A.. Dept, of Oriental Antiquities, 

British Museum, W.C.I. 

1959 ‘PitcairnJones, E., Rectory Farm Cottage, Kittisford, nr. Wellington, 

Som. 

1920 ‘tPiTHAWAiXA, Maneck B., Principal, Parsi Virbalji High Sch., 20 Victoria 
Rd., Karachi, Pakistan. 

1956 Pocock, D. F., Institute of Social Anthropology, 11 Keble Rd., Oxford. 

1946 ‘Pope, Dr. A. Upham, Warren R. D., P.O. Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut, 

U.S.A. 

1953 ‘Potts, Cyril Harry, 110 Marion Rd., Bridlington, E. Yorks. 

1947 Powell, I. B., 100 Westward Rise, Bany, Glamorganshire. 

1962 Prakash, Vcd, 48 Ranetagh Rd., Southall, Middx. 

1939 Pratt, Sir Jo^ K.B.E., C.M.G., Hollyoak, Nairdwood Lane. Prest- 
wood, nr. Great Missenden, Bucks. 

1963 Prcmatllleke, P. L., M.A., c/o Institute of Archeology. 31-34 Gordon 

Sq„ W.C.I. 

1954 ‘ParrsAK, Prof. Dr. O., University of Washington. Far Eastern dt 

Ru,«i.ii l-.d Sr.ife* W.is:i;“.g'..r I S 4 
1954 ‘IPii.iVM. *sx. IT,. 1 . Dowimg ( .'.cge. C a-rnJge 

1949 PurrrII, Skior, ( M , I l>. !•.> I >n.lrAmlr K,;, (iiin?;..lgr 

1963 Qadirl, K. H., c/o Pakistan Section. B.B.C., Bush House. Strand, W.C.2. 

1963 ‘Qadrl, M. N., I.-tc!T:R::o-.i' Ha.'!. B-:-swifk Sq wp I 

l%2 OadrI. SasM, t. \ 4.. M \ (•.•v IVg-er ( .'liege. Slsrpur (Azad 

Ka'ii-.i- V. 

1960 Qadrl, S. Zahid Hnsain, B.Sc., Block 8/H 25, Knanewal, District 

Multan, W. Pakistan 

1962 Qaxi, Monir Ahmad, 349 Camden Rd., N.7. 

1963 :Quakely. G.. S.O.A.S. 

1960 ‘Qureshi, Mohiyud-Din, B.Sc., 10 Hari Lodge St. 39, Krishen Nagar, 

Lahore. W. Pakistan. 

1952 ‘Rahoer, Prof. Dr. J., Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

1929 ‘tRAM, Parashu, Rais, Harsdan, Meerut City, U.P., India. 

1959 Ramos de Andrte, Prof. Jasto, 41 Santa Isabel St., Madrid. Spain. 

1928 Rankin, W. S. dc G., Island House, Isle of Tiree, Argyll, Scotland. 
I%2 Rao, B. V. Srtnavasa, M.A. c/o B.V. VenkataramaTha Amiddar- 
Gundappa's St., Tumkur P.O., Mysore, India. 

1947 ‘tRAO, M. S. Prakasa, D. D. S., Rajahmundry 14, India. 

1959 Rea, Runah, 11 Ganapathy Colony, Madras 14, India. 

1962 ‘Rao, Dr. S. Jagannatha 7/3 Sampaqji Tank Rd., Bangalore, Mysore 
State, S. India. 

1961 Ratnayake, H. A., 33 Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 

1950 ‘IRau, Dr. Wilhelm, Marbi^Lahn, Georg-Voigt-Str. 5, Germany. 

1958 Raven-Hart, Mnior R., O.B.E., L. 6s L., Lilt.D., c/o Barclay’s Bank, 

Durban, S. Africa. 

1962 Ray, Mim A., M.A., 49 Macaulay Court, Macaulay Rd., S.W.4. 

1960 Riqm, L. a.. 160 ^est) Mt. Pleasant Rd., Singapore. 

I960 ‘Reaoe, J. E., 5 Plato St., Kyrenia, Cyprus. 

1959 ‘ReaEiRO, Miss A., B.Sc., Power House Rd., Emakulan, Kerala State, 

S. India. 
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-Professor of Civil Uw, 634 22nd Ave., San 

•‘RiowSSTh-'e^cV^^ 1-C.S. (ret ), 73 Hepburn Gardens, 
Si. AndrevM. fife. .. a « lui 

RlMMcUr. V,, 32 Wesiboume Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

Wtpt, Pwf. Dr. D., Ph.D., 1503 Morton Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich., 

•Riisr* Mans, Akiiebolagei Reymerstwlms, Livsmedel, Helsingborg, 
i 1933 RhMrfftof. HcOmM. Orientalisches Seminar, Frankfurt-am-Main, 

I RW^A^/L D.l lit., c o Prof. Dr. Nurul Hasan, Dept, of History, 
Atifarh Muslim Dniv., Aligarh, India. 

I Rotarti. Prof. BMdya J.. Bryn-Tet Mcnai Bridge, Anglesey, Wales. 
I WsWrtiaa, Prof. Edward, M.A.. B.D., D.Litt., Box 131, Hudson, 
P <W. Canada. 

I IRodfeMa. B. W., M A., B.t.iil.. 41 a RedclilTe Gardens, S.W.IO. 

» RaMMoa. (.eraU, 10 Tranmer Court. Langley Park Rd., Sutton. Surrey, 
t RaMaaa. Caanaadcr H. S., Briar Gant II, Parker Lane, MirOeld, 
Yorks 

I RaMaiBa,T. H.. I m D.D D .9I Argyle Rd.. Faling, W.I3. 

\ 'Rabtaa. Prof. J.. D.l m . D.D., 17 Woodlands Drive. Glasgow, C.4. 

I ‘Rra-Mta. Prisf l> ludo. .36 As Raymond dc Meester, Brussels 15, 
Belgium 

h Ral*. Feral H aacla. c u Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Hong Kong. 

I Ragarv F. 0. Vkt o Sit Alexander Gibb & Partners, P.O. Box 198. 
Rangixtn, Burma 

9 RaMwaMar. Ur. J.. Dept of Oriental Books, British Museum. W.C. I. 
: ‘ R aia m , Bama R. d*», : rue Joseph-Benmnd. Viroflay, Seine-et-Oisc, 

' IRowiAri. Miss Mary, (tenge Plat Colgate. Horsham, Sussex. 

3 Rawity. Tke Res. Prafeanr H. H.. M A, D.D. F.B.A,. The Field, 
Cowle Rd . Stroud. Gkw 

K. B.. M A . 11. B . Advocate Collectorale. Saharanpur, U.P., 
lrHl«a 

0 kRaa ri waa lla^ Sir Sinea, F B.A., LiH.D.. D.Litt . LL.D., 18 Elm 
Tree Rd , St. John « Wood. N W 8 
} RawR. MiM E-, S O A S 
7 'RaMcR. Martfe. 29 Brompion Sm . S.W..3 
0 BiaaA Ra)|R. B A , 6 Home Close. Harlow. Fj,scx. 
i • Barkmgside, »fotd. E.vyex. 

r n‘ ^ Arnome 7. Louvain. Belgium 


i Braintree. Essex. 

^ H; F-- Appletreft. Smarden. nr. Ashford. Kent. 

SE 23. 

rSAati*Mi. \ N. m Namyan Pwh, Poona. India. 

Court. South Bend 14. Ind., U.S.A. 

* Hi Iht, Royal Embassy of Saudi- 

ArtfeM. 24 KemmfLm PiUa Gwkwk, 'K 
akVJKDiM, John Dept, of Htstory, Canterbury Dtuv. CoWege, 
lAiat 

Studies, 18 Brooldands Aw 
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1946 9 S«w * W iii>. Hk ttL Horn, tte Evl oC K.G^ O.CS.I.. O.C.I.E.. 

Ycrts Vice-PitsklentX Sandbett PMk, Rothertaain, 

1944 Hon. 1958 Sdncffv, Prof. C. F. A.. Le Cutd Blanc, 16 rue Turgot, 

St Germain-en-Laye, France. 

1959 •ScHARFFENBEao, W. A., International Temperance Asan., 6840 Eastern 

Ave. N.W. Washington 12, D.C., U.S.A. 

1945 ScModler, Or. B.. 134 Beaufort Park. Falloden Way, N.W.Il. 

1957 SctariUiiB, M., 14 wadcroft Manor, Putney Heath, S.W.15. 

1954 ScUU, Dr. Htrauum, Badeaile 8. Bad ICreuznach, Gemumy. 

1963 Scott, G. C., St. Martin's Cottar. Alderney, C.l. 

1955 tScott, Michael, c/o Brooks’ Qub, St. James's St., S.W. I. 

1960 Scott, Prof. N. C. S.O.A.S. 

1954 Segal, J. B., Ph.D., S.O.A.S.. Malet St., W.C. I. 

1963 SeOoak, Mchdi All, The Macdowell Colony, Peto'borough, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. 

1962 Sergeant, Prof. R. B., M.A., Ph.D., S.O.A.S. 

1940 tSETON-WiLUAMS, Dt. M. V.. Little Foxes, Balsham, nr. Cambridge. 

1933 'tSEViAN, Vahi, Karadat Maryam 5/2/4, Baghdad, Iraq. 

1963 Shadap-Seo, Miss N. C.. M.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. 
1930 ‘‘SiiMi. Chi-nitii'..il .1. M-X ., Me«%rs C I Shah A Co.,Churchgate 

H.v.y. ‘2 ( iij'.'iiid'r S'. Il<>-iib<ii lii.!:ii 
I960 'SiiAii Pr.s (■l'ii..i.ii M 11 I . Ciovi High School, Ciurat, 

I*.ik.>'..'i 

1957 •'Misii. Pi.>. S'.ci I..!... MX M.O.L, Govt. Coll., 

Sv'wsnc'.-. I^»MSI If 

1929 ‘iShah, 1 nbnuoantlas L.. L.M.S., Raopura, Baroda. India. 

I%3 Shakcd, Sbaul, M.A., I Antrim Rd.. N.W.3. 

1962 Shan, Hannan Singh, S.O.A.S. 

1963 Sharma, Prof. J. P., Dept, of History. University of Virginia, Charlottes¬ 

ville, Va.. U.S.A. 

1955 Sharma, N. S., M.A., 382 Camden Rd.. N.7. 

1959 ‘Sharma, Dr Ram Sharam. Dept of Hwlory, The University. Paina 5, 

India. 

1955 Sharma, Mrs. Urmila, M.A., 382 Camden Rd.. N.7. 

1945 ‘tSHARMA. Y. D., Sup., Archseological Survey of India, Dept, of Areh- 

seology (Excavations Branch), Curzon Rd., New Delhi, India. 

1963 Shastri, Prof. Surenda Nath, M.A., Ph.D., Kashi Naresha Govt. 

College, Cyanpur, Banaras, U.P., India. 

1957 ‘SiMw. Sta-forci J Centre for M'ddle F.-is'rrr Sf.iri'rs HsrvnrrI I'^iv 
!<■ I)'..! s'.!i St . ( .! ■ M..SS . V S X 

1946 ... M < ■, M » ! ., .> I'le M.i^e Ku.i'.i I .iinpii' 

Malaysia. 

1954 Shorto, H. L., 40 Beaumont Court, Sutton Lane, Chiswick, W.4. 

1933 ‘IShrivastava Uma Shankar. B.A., LL.B., District and Sessions Judge 
(ret.), Wright Town, Jubbulpore, M.P., India. 

1960 Shuler, Robert A., J.C.R., S.O.A.S. 

1962 SiddiqL Dr. M. H., Dept, of History, University of Karachi, Karachi 32, 
W. Pakistan. 

1926 *SiDOK}i, Prof. Muhammad Zubayr, Ph.D., 6 Suhrawardy Ave., Calcutta 
17, India. 

1954 SShmuonds, E. H. S.. M.A., S.O.A.S., Malet St., W.C.l. 

1937 SSimou, Prof. E. J. W.,C.B.E., F.B.A., Dr. Phil., D.Lit., 13 Lisbon Ave., 
Twickenham, Middx. 

1949 ‘tSiNOH, Ganda, M.A.. Ph.D.. Director of Archives, Lower Mall, 
Patiala, India. 

1960 Singhs S.D.,M.A.,Ph.D., Dept, of Atvcwxtt Indian History, Utuvexv.t'j 
of Lucknow, India. 

1907 tSii«b, Sri K. N., B.A., President. Industrial Tribunal (Textiles), Moti 
Lai Nehru Rd. (Lowfher Rd.). Allahabad. U.P., India. 

1955 Sit«tal, O. P., Dept, of History and Political Science, University of 
Qimensland, Brisbane, Australia. 
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l9St Mw. Dmil. Umv. of Queemiand, Brobine, Australia. 
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[Frontispiece 


ABOVE THE CEILING 

OF THE OUTER AMBULATORY IN THE DOME 
OF THE ROCK IN JERUSALEM 
By Chmstel Kbssur 

In hb fundamental study of the Dome of the Rock Professor 
K.. A. C. Creswell discusses the date of the ceilings, and in connection 
with this he draws attention to some interesting facts discovered in 
1873 by Dr. Thomas Chaplin: ‘‘There is a very old carved wooden 
cornice still running round the building in the space between the 
ceiling and roof of the outer corridor on the inner wdl of the latter, 
just above the ceiling.” And further: the roof of this outer ambula¬ 
tory was found to have Kufic inscriptions on one beam and on 
“6 or 8 more rafters” in the name of the ‘Abb&sid Khalif al-Muqtadir 
bi’liah (295-320 H./908-32 a.d.).* 

Since this roof — unlike that of the inner ambulatory — was not 
accessible. Professor Creswell concludes that these facts must have 
been exposed owing to the removal of the lead covering during the 
repairs of that year. With the termination of these repairs comice 
and inscription again became hidden out of sight, and all attempts 
to verify them were unsuccessful.* 

Thanks to a generous Rockefeller Travel Grant I was able to visit 
the Dome of the Rock twice, and that during the most extensive 
restoration since its existence, which then was undertaken as an 
international effort of Muslim countries.* In the course of this 


1 K. A. C. CraweU, Early Muslim ArcMecture, Vol. I (Oxford, 1932), pp. 
61-63. LeCto’ of Dr. Thomas Chaplin and editorial note on it in Palest. EJ^hr. 
Fund, Quart. Statement, 1873, pp. 155-56. 


* In 1914 Max van Beechem penetrated into the interior of the roof {Corpus 
Inicrlptlonum Arabicarum, II, Jirusalem, II, p. 260, n.1). Professor Creswell 
entered the same way through a trap-door in the lead coverina, but he realized 
that van Berchem and he had been moving about in the roof of the inner ambu¬ 
latory only, whereas Chaplin's discoveries were made in the outer ambulatoiy, 
where there “is not sufliaent space between the ceiling ... and not" to pass 
round {Early Musi. Arch., I, p. 61, n. 3). 


* The unusual scale of thb restoration will become clear in the final report on 
which the Restoration Committee is woriung. Since this publication will take 
tome time to appear, it may be interesting to have a short review of the plans 
and preparations given by one of iu ni c m beii (Muhammad ‘Abbis Badr, 
“Qubbat as-^aUtra”, in At-Mu'iamar aUt-tblbd fCUUOd at-'ardUya, 

Baghdad, IB-28 Nor. 1957, al-Qthira, 1958, pp. 313-1^; At the request of tte 
Supreme QidI of the Hlgiiinite Kingdom of Jordan in 1952 an Ewptian com¬ 
mittee — composed of Husayn SbfifiT, Sallb ad-Dln al-KayUnI andMubainmad 
'Abbis Badr—made a survey oTthe repairs necessary in the Dome of the Rock. 
It was based on reports on that sutyect produced by MahmOd Ahmad in 1938, 
Megaw in 1942, Barrison in 1945 and 'Abd al-Fkttib Rilmy hi 1947. The 
expenses were calculated as half a milliOD Egyptian pounds. Copies of this 


AAS. OCT. I9M. 



caonaout enterpriie h was decided that not only the ontK dome, 
but also the ancient roor of the ambohnories shonld be icplaoed by 
ttnictuics of aluminium. In Mardt 19S9, oa my first vimt. dome and 
roofs were still untouched; on the second, in June 1960, the ahinumum 
dome was set and work was in full progress on the amlmlatory’s 
roof: the greater part having been dismounted, sectioiis of the 
ahiminium construction finished and the ancient beams forming a 
bizarre heap on the ground of the ^aram.^ Thus 1 had the unique 
and last chance to see cornice and beams in situ (1959) as they were 
at the time of Dr. Chaplin's discovery 86 years ago, and to examine 
the inscriptions more thoroughly a year later, when the beams were 
on the ground. 

The original form and position of the outer ambulatory’s roof is 
still subject to discussion. Since all the authors, who ^ve dealt 
with this problem, could do nothing but refer to the notes of Dr. 
Chaplin — notes, which proved to be too short to give a correct 
understanding of the facts — and since the ancient roof has now 
disappeared, it may be interesting to have Chaplin’s discoveries 
documented by tome photographs, and the statements about the 
inscriptions corrected. A new observation — the existence of 
paint^ beams above the ceiling — will be added and discussed. 

The access to the top of the ambulatory’s roof is provided from 
within by a small staircase, which starts from a little cage attached 
in the outer ambulatory to the east wall of the octagon, at its southern 
comer. In order to reach it a ladder is needed. In the last turn of 
this staircase I found a small opening in its ceiling through which 
one could penetrate into the low and completely dark roof of the 
outer ambulatory. The highest point in this space between the 
rafters, from which the ceiling was suspended, and the rafters,, 
which carried the lead covered roof, gave just room enough for a 


. diiuibuted in Arab ItUmic countries for the puipaae of rtisow 
obuintniftnancial contribution. Aeumof l30,OOOLEwwaaUMed. 
rice of 23 April, I93« the Ecyptian Oovenuneot aedlted iiflOO LE 
loe(»fnmittee,whichwr-' -- -- 


moili^ It decided upon’ifae folkiwioc raetaBtiant; (I) Replad^ 
donw ^ an ahiminiuro structure covered with sheets rf gilt ahimniium. (2) 
Itepladng orjaoneotidaiiBg cohnnns and walls, eqwteUy those not buik on the 
kvte ^ O) EatablUiiiis protection apuim at tlw base of the outer 

**<*• w ittr eiil m wJl of rainforceo concrete to the gtouiid). 
(4) Pw ichiiig Mid rttotg the entire tile paaeOina. eubetkutina the broken ones; 

Jha fflR eplad mtheambuto^Vir^hyaaaliitninium 
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penoa lo cmi tlwMigh OD htt knees, and tbit some difficohy 
(M look no mom thoa thrae boon right round). 
IHBOOBMKE. IfhvodAesnuOcarvedwoodoooorniooudcKTibed 
by Clu|)fin.jiwt above the oeOing on the exteriw wall (rf'the inters 
mediate octagon. It was running anintemipledly the vdude way 
round, somethnes almost completely hidden by the pfamks of the 
present ceiling and scnnetimes comi^eteiy exposed (R Ia and a). 
It rests on Uq> of an ancient wooden plank bonded into the wall. 
From this {dank hs lower end projects about 1 cm. and its upper 
end about 3 cms., i.e. the carved face is inclined outwards. The 
ornament represents a pattern which is similar to a cornice-type 
of antique stone architecture. Originally it had hem painted. 
Remains of Mack, white and red-brown colour are faintly visible 
here and there. The background was black, the trefoils were white 
and the disks alternately black and red-brown (the colour on the 
crescent-like element I was unable to identify). 

Already Dr. Chaplin has pointed out that “it cannot, of course, 
be supped that an elaborate comke” — and we know now that 
it was not only carved, but also painted and inclined so as to be 
better visible from below — “ would be constructed to be out of 
sight”. Its existence above the ceiling rendered it certain to him 
“that cither there was no roof there before, or that it was not on 
the same level as at present”.* His conclusions, however, went too 
far: on the basis of the inscriptions found on the beams he was 
inclined to attribute the construction of the entire roof to al-Muqtadir 
billfih and consequently maintained that “the outer corridor may 
have formed no part of the original building”.* In that case the 
comice would have been the concluding ornament on top of the 
arcaded octagon which was thought to have formed the open 
exterior. However, Professor Creswell has proved that the present 
outer octagon actually is part of the origin^ construction;* he has 
further proved that the roof of the ambulatories has never been higher, 
as it was suggested by some authors.* Thus the problem whidi 
remains, is, how was this ambulatory covered in the interior? 

The present ceiling is fixed from below to the transverse rafters by 
means of {fianks running parallel to the waUs. These rafters are let 
into the wall directly above the carved wooden cornice, thus any 

* PakMl. Exfior. Pmd, Q. St^ 1873, p. 13J. 

* Ibid. 

* Early Mad. Arc*.. I. pp. S4-57. 

* IbU., pp. 61-63. 





fldliiv uupatiei fiom them will necessarily cover it up, as the 
present oeiliog does. It therefore most be a later addition. Prttfessor 
CteswdI dates it to the time of an-NSfir Muhammad ibn Qali’On.* 
How then must we understand the orginal arrangement? 

In connection with this question Professor Creswell refers to an 
interesting early description of the Dome of the Rock by the pilgrim 
liriin of WUrzburg, who visited Jerusalem about a.d. 1165 He had 
seen the intermediate octagonal arcade supporting the roof “cum 
|»ilcherrinus laqueariis supra se”.* This quotation, if understood 
the way the translator Stewart wants, as “with beautifully adorned 
beams above them supporting the roof itself’, would indeed 
be a fine confirmation of what the facts discovered by Chaplin 
suggest and of what Professor Creswell concludes, i.e. that pre¬ 
viously there was no ceiling and “that the beams of the roof 
were visible from within, together with the inscriptions of the 
iChahf al-Muqtadir billfih”.* This is most probably the correct 
understanding of the original arrangement, but the text of John of 
WUrzburg cannot be cited as its confirmation, since the “pulcherrima 
laquearia” he saw, must be understood as a kind of panelled ceiling 
rather than as beams/ Professor Creswell himself is now inclined, 
as he told me in conversation, to understand this passage as 
“coffered ceiling". 

THE PAINTED BEAMS. Leaving aside the text of John of WUrzburg, 
there is another fact confirming the theory of the “open ceiling”, 
whkh, however, I have not found recorded anywhere. The east 
side of the outer ambulatory’s roof contained a row of rafters with 
ornaments painted in red, green, black and white.* This decoration 
occupied only the three sides, which would be visible from below, 
while the upper side was unadorned. The right and left flank' 
showed the pattern seen in PI. II, and the underside had a decoration 
of unconnected circles containing small arabesque trees or ornaments 


> Ibid., p. 36. 


« awe. yltl, IX, XII ti XIV, p. 126 and English uansUUon hy Stewart in 
hkMim Mgrims' Text Society, V. (S), p. 17. 

» Early Mml. Artk., I. p. 62. 

* Sea. eg., J. Furlannto el al.. Uxktm Totba LatbUtatls (Palavii. I9«) under 
LaWManum. end the more explicit DIciloaaaIre des AatlfoUis greevta el 
mmaSw de Ch. Daremberg, E. SagUo, E. Pottier, Vol. Ul. pL ft (Pari^ 1904), 


***r4buted symmetricaily: one dccontad beam on cadi tide 
of ^ oeyal and a group of three lowarda both ends. The whole side 
had 23 raAeti, the paiiMd one's occupied not. 3.5.7,-11,13,-17.19,21. 



JRAS. 1964. 


Plate I 



PlATt II 


JRAS. 1964. 
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oooqwwd of heart shapes tad split leaves (Fig. 1).* A sin^e beam 



did not follow the rule, but had one side decorated with the antique 
wave-band pattern (PI. III). 

These painted rafters are bonded into the wall in the same way 
as the other undecoratcd ones are. i.e. directly above the cornice and 
in contact with it. Let us see whether this fact could perhaps indicate 
that the original arrangement was a ceiling laid on top of the 
rafters, with painted beams and cornice as part of the decoration. 

Although this may appear to be an acceptable solution, there 
are features which clearly show that these painted beams had not 
been made for such a kind of ceiling; the painted decoration stops 
some 20 cms. before the beam reaches the wall, and from this point 
on they also begin to taper (PI. IV). Both defects would have been 
visible from below, which makes it evident that the beams must be 
re-used material. Most probably they were sent by order of the 
government from one part of the empire as a contribution for the 
construction of the Dome of the Rock.* Nevertheless, the fact that 
these painted beams were distributed in symmetrical order and that 
care was taken to have the three decorated sides visible from below, 
proves that they must have been set at a time when a ceiling was 
non-existent. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS, THEIR POSITION. In connection with the cornice 
we have dealt with the rafters at the bottom of the roof construction; 
the inscription-bearing rafters, however, belong to the upper set of 
beams, which carry the lead covered outer roof. This difference was 
not clear from the reports of Dr. Chaplin, which gave the impression 
that they were visible from below. As a matter of fact, they were 
situated in complete darkness under the slope of the outer roof, 
partly hidden by the lower set of rafters, and, moreover, written 
on the lateral sides of the beams. 


* Tile latter could be verified only wtien the beame bad been disinoumed. 

* Th. Chaplin suneeu the tame for Uie imeribed beaim: “Probably this 
timber was rout dovm from the North, like that ueed in the fitat temple (Po/. 
Expl. Fmd, Q. Si. ir73, p. 155). 


flUS. ocr. I9S4. 
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AnothR cilcainitanoe, which wai difBcuh, if not impoisibte, to 
undentaad from the (hort notes published, is the fact that there are 
two difletent kinds of inscriptions: a prindpal long one of 4.S0 m, 
■nd anotbo' with a short formula covering less than a metre.* The 
iMin inscription is written on a well^quared rafter situated near 
the south Old of the south-eastern tide* and covers the whole 
leofth of the beam. The letters contrast clearly with the brighter 
colour of the wood. On the other hand, the short inscription formula 
am)eart on ten* rafters, which are unsquared and thinner. They were 
di^buted over the west side.* The letters are scarcely visible on 
the dark brown wood and in addition to this they disappear with 
thor upper half under remains of gypsum which must have dropped 
on them during the repairs of the outer roof.* 

THE TEXTS. The short inscriptions represent a dedication formula 
dil jOJIlI dl “To God, the Lady, Mother of al-Muqtadir 

bi'llih*’. This reading had already been suggested by Arab friends 
of Dr. Chaplin. He records it in a second letter with the remark 
that his own interpretation was different.* However, the way he 
expresses himself docs not make it clear that he is referring to the 
short inscriptions, and it is most probably due to this that the con¬ 
fusion with the principal inscription happened (see below, n. 1). 

The principal inscription (PI. V and VI) is published in the Corpus 
hueripihnum Arabicarwn with Uic heading “Restauration du 
premier ambulatoire sous le calife Muqtadir. 301 (?) H.”’ However, 
the Arabic text, which appears there, does not represent the original 
words as reproduced from an Arabic copy or a facsimile. Copies 
had been made by Dr. Chaplin and Mr. Schick, but both have 
disappeared together with the original notes of Professor E. H. 


* c-a.. in van Berchem, Cora. /user. Arab., II, JiriisaJem, II the long inscription 
pubUshad as no. 219 is considoed to be the text, which is repeated "avec des 
parties huttes" on all inscribed beams. It is, hoiwever, found on a single one only. 

* It to beam no. 19, the whole side having 23. 

* Th. Caplin speaks of only "6 or 8” {Pai. Expl. Fmd.. Q. St. 1873, p. 135). 

* The whole weatam side had 24 beam. The inscriptions wew found on 
bMuna noa. I, 3, 3. 7,9,11.13,15.19.21. 

Owing to Uiis bad vtoibUity it happened that I found them in June 1960 
awtou nw withom being recognised and thrown together with the mass of 
orduia iy bcMa. The ralWs with the principal imeription and the painted 
oswMw^^mevtr. had been aorted out in order to M exhibited later in a 

.* “ My *^*”** * *be inscription from the beam [sic] difeentty ftwn 
™ To Ood, H Saldy. inother of 
B Mukiadtr BiBah^ (Ptof. Expl. Food, Q. SI.. 1873, p. 156). 
op, dt, pp. 239-61. 
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Pidbaer to wbem one of the copies had been submitted for inler- 
psetation. Van Bendiem searched for them in London in vain. 
He tberefoK decided to leconstruct the origmal text "k peu prte” 
on the basis of the translations of Chaplin and Palmer, which 
he compared with a si mil a r inscription of al-Muqudir bilUh found 
in the i^aram on stone blocks.* On the whole this reconstruction 
differs only in minor points from the actual original, except for a 
misinterpietation of the remains of the dating, which, however — 
by a curions coincidence — led to proposing the correi^ year, as 
we will see. (The comparison of the original with van Borchem’s 
text is given in n. 3 below.)* 

jj]..! dll jJiSLI dll dll ‘’dll ^ 

(> dJli dll “UjLi “iJ^I "’Cvl U -^1 

if[\^ i]li» ^ (J dJil^ **dll JJL-JI 

“In the name of God—Tavour from God for the servant of 
God, Ja'far al-Muqtadir bi'Uih, Commander of the Faithful, 
may God give pleasure through him — According to the order of 

> IMd., p. 2«0, n. 1 and pp. 7-9. 

* The restoration Committee intends to publish a detailed report of their 
work and discoveries, and I hope that this inscription will then be fully docu¬ 
mented by photographs taken from the dismounted beam. In the meantune this 
edition may suflke. My thanks to Mr. $tiihag)jbawarbl, who, as Chief Architect 
of the Executive Branch of the Restoratkm (^mmittee, took an interest and 
helged in my search for the inscription and who has checked the text topether 

* (a) The lonfer invocation formula, which V. Bcrchem supposed by setting 

three dots, was not used, (b) V. Berchem gives iTy according to inacr. no. 
144 in CIA., II, JinaaUm, II. (c) V.B. suggest adding [f according to inter, 
no. 144. (d) V3. according to Pahner’s translation “Cod may qtare him to us" 
(cf.Pa/. EjvI Fund, Q. Si., 1873. p. 136), gives: (?) U Jl (?) «Li.>. (e> V.B. 
according to inacr. no. 144: ^1. (f) V.B. — not knowing the space available in 
the inscription — suggests: [Jl. jJzall (?:jl!/)^i] (l) VB.: (?) 

(h) V3. aocording to inacr. no. 144: 1^. (0 V.B. according to inacr. no. 144: 
(?>^.) •>£■ (j) Palmer read “Labid". The last letter, however, cannot be 
interpreted as a diU. tinoe all the ddU of this inscriptiott have their upper part 
endi^ in a short turn towards the left (see PL 30- B resembles clearly the 
last letter of “IUiab“ (fee PL VI). (k) VJ. adds as svugestion (?J^). (I) This 
formula is missing in Palmer’s translatioa and conseq u e nt ly fai van Berefaem’s 
leconstruction too. (m) Palmer in t e rpreted the eigni given in the copy, which 
was at bis di^iowl, as “and that was in one and ... therefore V. B.: j 

lairiU]i-. 




tbe Lady, may God aid her—it was performed under the supervision 
Cali yaday) of LaUb, the Freedman of the Lady, may God honour 
her, in Rajab of the year... hundred.. 

The date, unfortunately, is effaced up to the last two letters. 
This remainder, poor as it is, gives us nevertheless some indications: 
al-Muqtadir reigned from 29S-320 H., the remaining signs are on 
the original clear enough to exclude the reading (two hundred). 
Therefore, this work must have been ordered at or after the year three 
hundred. Furthermore, between the end of the word and the 
supposed beginning of is a gap indicating a missing number; 

since the gap is comparatively narrow, this number must have 
been a short one. Thus all numbers from 10 upwards are excluded 
and the date can be narrowed down to 301-310 H. 


HiSToatCAL NOTES. The historians do not specifically mention 
restorations in the Dome of the Rock during the years 301-10 H., 
but Professor Palmer — as Chaplin reports — has found “in an 
Arabic historian an account of the restoration and repairing of all 
Mosques and Masjids in the Empire”, ordered by ‘All ibn ‘Tsa, the 
wazJr of al-Muqtadir bi’llih, in the year 301 H. (a.d. 913) “to which 
the iniaiption probably refers”.* This year fitted in very well with 
his reading J (i.e. correct (in one...) from the remains 


of the date. However, the confirmation is not as easy, for the 
inscription actually reads ^ J (in Rajab of the year.. .).* 

Nevertheless. Palmer's indication was of value. Van Berchem 
accepted it for his tentative dating, while regretting that it is reported 
“un peu vaguement”, so that he was not able to identify the source.* 
After having checked the historians, it became clear to me that 
Palmer must have been referring either to Miskawayhi, who wrote 
about two generations after al-Muqtadir* or to the later Ibn al- 
Ayjlr.* Both give under the year 301 H. — the year of the insUlment 
of ‘All ibn ‘Isi in the wazirate — an enumeration of the actions 
of this statesman, under whose administration “the country pros¬ 
pered. the revenues increased, the power of the Sultan augmented. 


* £jui/. fM, Q. Si., 1873, p. 156. 

•IbW. S«aiioabove,a 3(in).p.89. 

* Cwp. /Hxr. Anb., 11. Jinaaltm II. p. 261. 

Tw S**,"*** ?*,*** *?• **•**■ •* • '*’> advanced aue (cf. 

TkaEeUptiefIbt Abbtttid rmdfkat\ Preface and Index (Oxforr 

* Hedied630H.(Aj>. 1234). 


H. F. Amedrox, 
l920)pp.Il-IU. 
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the dignity of the goveraineiit returned and the concern of the 
subjectE improved”.^ And among these praiseworthy deeds they 
mention the restmtion of the mosques: “He repaired ('aman) 
the Friday mosques (al-masdjid al-Jdmi'a) and relating to this he 
wrote to all countries and sent orders to the prefects” (Miskawayhi);* 
“He ordered the restoration Cimara) of the masjids and Friday 
mosques (al-masajid wa'i-Jawdmi% the whitewashing of them, etc.” 
(Ibn al-AJhir).* 

These restorations may indeed have comprised the repairs in the 
roof of the Dome of the Rock. However, a direct order did not 
come from ‘All ibn ‘Isa but — as we read in the main inscription — 
from the Lady {as-Sayyida), that is — as we read in the short 
inscriptions — the Mother of al-Muqtadir bi’llih. 

Her person is not unknown to historians. Under the dates of 
Muqtadir’s birth (282 H./a.d. 895) or accession (295 H./a.d. 908) 
or her death (321 H./a.d. 933) they relate that she was a slave of 
al-Mu‘tadid of Greek (him;) origin, who had risen to the rank of an 
umm walad and that her name was Sbaghab, “the Tumultuous”.* 
But besides this genealogical reference she appears — in an active 
or passive rdle —in many an event during al-Muqtadir’s reign; 
then, however, she is no longer referred to as Sbagliab, but only 
under the titles which express her position and new aristocratic 
dignity, i.c. as “the Lady” {as-Sayyida), occasionally with an epithet 
showing her relationship to the Khalif. The name Stjagbab, evidently 
being a slave name only, did not form part of the official titles,* a 
fact which is confirmed by our inscriptions. 


* Miskawtyhi, Talirib al-umam, the concluding portion ed. by H. F. Amedroz, 
op. dt., Vol. I, p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 28, II, 5-6. 

* Ai-KOmilfi'Ma'rikJl (ed. Tomberg, Leyden, 1862) VoL VIII. p. 51, II. 16-17. 

* Tsbail, Ta'nUi (ed. dcGoeie) Jrd series, p. 2148. IL 9-tl mentions that the 
was formerly the servant of Umm al-Qisim bint Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih 
[ibn Tihirl.cf. also below Ibn al-Iauzl. Mimiaunn; Mas'OdL Mur^ ad/t-Dboludf 
(ed. and transl. Barbier de Meynaid, Paris. 1861-77) VIII, p. 248,1. 1; Matm 
At-tanbih wa'I-itbira (ed. de Coeje, Leyd^ 1894) p. 376, 1. 7, wiUi the only 
reference to her Creek origin; ‘Arib, $Ua la'iiU af-Tabati (id. de Goeie, Leyden, 
1898)p. 22,1. 12; Ibn al-Agiir,op. dl., Vll,p. 328,11.23-4and VIII,p. 8,IL 12-^ 
Ibn aUauzi, Ai-Mwitofam fi ta'rlih at-rnum wa’l-miuBn (HaydaribU, 1357) 
VI, p. 67, U. 3-5; Tagfarl KrtU. An-Ntdim az-sMra fimuUsk Mir *>a'l-Q^a 
(Cairo, 1351 H./ a.d. 1932) lU, p. 239, L 6 See also L. Masai|pM». La paulon 
iTal Hosajm-Iba-MaioMir al-Hattal (Paris, 1922) VoL I, p. 199 (f; Khayr ad-Dfn 
ae-Zerkatt, Ai-A'Um, QOmUg larWm U-aitfwr ar-rMl wa'/mUrmin al-arab 
wa'MmaUtribtM wa'lumsid^ia (2nd ed.. Cairo. 1954^ IIL PP. 245-6. 

* Carp. huer. Arab. II, JiruiaUm, II. p. 8. 
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Tint ‘*dK powwied the power of ordering and rriuriag m the 
•tale of her eon”, at Tagfari Binfi fommlatet,^ was true in many 
iwpects. Al-Mnqtadir, set on the throne as a youth of thirteen, was 
not capable of oontndling the divaging forces of his court and 
eapiie in decline,* althou^ be initially had put a serious effort into 
hit task, at *Aifb attests.' While making himself independant in his 
decnioiis from the wazirs,* he largely depended on influences of 
persons of hit retinue, especially females; and among these his 
mother, to whom be remained afiectionately attadied all his life,* 
played the most important rdle.* 

The Sayyida was not a woman distinguished by talent for political 
leadership, the was on the contrary rather simple minded.* However, 
her influence on the son was an important factor in the court 
politics, and many an official found it wise to address himself to 
the Sayyida at the tame time at to the Khalif, or even to her in the 
first place.' Contemporaries and historians blame al-Muqtadir 
for thit dependence,' but the blame is to be put rather on the fact 


‘ Op. d(.. Ill, p. 239. II. 9-10. 

• Mm‘Q^ AhToMbik, p. 377. II. 13-4; ‘Ailb, op. dt., p. 24,1. $; Miakawayhi, 
op. dl., p. 90, U. 10-11; Ibn «J-Albir, op. dt, Vlll, p. IW, U. 6-9; Ibn al-tauzl. 
op. dl., VI, p. 69. U. 0-9; TsriiTt BinU, <9. dt.. Ill, p. 164, II. 13-4. 

• ‘Arib. op. dt.. p. 24, U. 7-9. 

• Ibid., L 7 and Ibo tl-A|hlr, op. dt., VIII. p. 180, I. 8. 

» Miikawayhi, op. dl., p. 118.11.3-4; Ibn aWaua, op. dt., VI, p. 75, II. 17-8. 

• She imtslh female Superintendant Xhumal as supervisor of sodal affairs at 
Rustfa fArib, op. dt,. p. 71, II. 5-12); her intervention causes a delay of the 
esepi^of ai-Hall*jaanQUA./dmr)«-»ie«rl44d-mio«mwid bi-Kiti»>iUiwdrat- 

Mwfoliouth, Oriental Tiansl. Fund. New 
V. 1921.p.83);thcm(enpeaetforl;Unu(libn*Ablk9(Mitlmwaytu, 

Vi 5 ‘ - “■ ^*2), for •Ail b, -Irf (ibid.. 

M87 ll.4-6),forai-Kbislbl(ibid.,p. 143,1.1 and-Arib,op.dt.,p.l26,IL 17-18); 
•he orden to rdeax Ibn Sl>^ (Miikawaj^ op. dt., p. 164, if 5-6). 

had bought a Waqf property and wanted . 
^ document; when refused she comptained to the Khalif: 

^ fftooricaf rtmaba ofHIu} 

ffrrr part 0/Sir ff/rebd-WuMra (Leyden. 1904), “Outline of C^mtents", p.24.n.2 
Mueajm the Abmad sends premts to KhaUf and Sayyida to put them in a 

--- --- .jj jj 2 j. 

» bUndd ibn ‘Abbas (ibid., 
•ion about a new wadr and 
rrST Banaeiriiad aheady written to her (aid., 

*!*.* ?* ^ ‘ho ‘Isl addieaMd to the SayyMa it 

SSSSTrin? rSS?* her his acdons on the oocaete of a 

T)4ia> ofnenanT ff ta'riU alnwawd’ (ed. Amedraz 
*»r-. «*ed to n. 7) p, 283. L 19- p. 285, L »). 

op .. .. 

far hetos su 
at-'iMrra'r«a„ 

Ibn al-Ada, op. 


ciiHjn iim Apmaa semis picNots to KbaUf 
tov ouraM e mo^ towards him CAilb, op. dt., p. 75, 


.U.9-IO;Midcawayfai. 

- cooaideeed-“ 

The tame St 


am of the Sayyida. The tame stonr to Ibr 
I- 7; Taikri ttrdl. op. dt.. Ill, p. 234, L 8. 
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of ttedcfModenoB tbaa on tile penon of tbc Sayykto, for she was— 
however unfit for pc^tical afiairs a woman ri^tieovs diaracter 
F!rom her own budget —quote a substantial one* —she 
spent the greatest part fw alms and other social and religious 
purposes.* bi the year 306 H. {a.d. 918) she had a Blmiristibi 
opened in Ba^idid on the advice and under the supervision of the 
famous SinSn ibn Thtbit.* 

Knowing all this, it is not surprising to find that the third holiest 
place of Isifim, the llaram in Jerusalem, has profited also from ho* 
social, religious and practically minded activity. She had not only 
the roof of the sanctuary repaired but also endowed it with four 
beautifully woilced doon of pine wood.* These, however, at well 
as her BImfiristin in Ba^did and her Mausoleum in Rusifa* have 
disa|:^>eared, and there remain no other archaeological traces of her 
activity except the inscription we are dealing with and another 
inscription — likewise from the I:Iaram area — with a quite similar 
text.* This second inscription is carved on three stones and apparently 
records restorations of the enclosure wall of the Uaram into which 
it is inserted: but not being in situ — the stones are joined in the 
wrong sequence — it does not give evidence of the exact nature of 
the work, as it is the case with the rafter inscriptions. The date 

> Tagbil BintI, op. ch., in, p. 239,1. 7. 

* A hord of 600,000 DlnSr was confiscated in her mausoleum at Ruvtfa in 
317 H. (Miskawayhi. op. cit., p. 193, II. 20-1; Ibn al-A|bIr, op. dt., VIII, p. 149, 
U. 7-8, Tatiirt Biidl, op. dt.. Ill, p. 223, I. 10). She bad a yearly income of 
1,000,000 Dinar (Riid., Ill, p. 239, U. 6-7). 

* For alms, welfare of pilarims, medical assistance, restoration of water* 
tanks (Ibn al-Jauzl, op. dt., VI, p. 2S3. II. 2-4); for defenceaaainst Qaimatlans 
in the emeraency situation of 313 H. (Miskawayhi. op. dt.. p. 181. U. 2-7); when 
tortured by al-Qahir in vain for extractina money she apparently spoke the 
truth in aaeveratins that she had spent ail in deeds for pious foundations in 
Mekka and Medina, for the defence and the poor (Ibn al-Albir, op. dt., VIII, 
p. 182, n. 4-6). 

* Al<)im,/UMraA‘iiIamd'M-atAMrd-j^^ (Curo,132^. I33,U.»-I1: 
Ibn AM IJteybi'a, 'Uybi at-anba'/l tobaqit al-^tbbar (Cairo, t2» H./ A.D. 1882) 
I, p. 221,11712-5; Ibn al-Jaud, op. dt., VI, p. 1^ II. 12-3 piiMe three autbors 
mention also that Sintn ibn XbUiit opened a BImiristIn of al-Muqtadir in the 
same year, which, however, must have been more modeet than that of his mother, 
since Che monthly expenMs were only 200 EMnSrs aa against 600 DtaSfs for the 
Bhniristan aaStvyala); Ta«||rt BinU. op. dl.. Ill, p. ife. H. 13-4; Ahmed Iscil 
Mturire dts nmartoan (he^mix) a r^pogue iMUmUqu^ (Le C^ahis, \9XS) p. 83 
menfiom the Bbnitiaan as-&yyida, but wrongly identifiee her With Uie mother of 
Mnidad-Dawla. 

* MuqaddeU, Aktan af-sagddm ft metrtfat ai-aqaOm (ed. de Ooc^ Lmrden, 
1906). p. 169. IL 10-2; Ylqat. Mitjam al4mldiit (ed. WOstcaifeld. Leap^ 18M/73) 
IV. p. 397, IL 12-3. 

* Almdy in wrisUsice in 317 H., see n. 2 above. 

* Carp. buer. Armb. n, /f h ta efcm . H, pp. 7-9. 
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OBfomnntciy a cffiKed too, but most probaUy van Berchem is 
in fn gyrting that both these enterprises — and perhaps also 
tile donation of the doom — were orde^ by the Sayyida at the 
ffiM titw, U. in 301 H. (A.D. 913) in connection with ‘AH ibn 
*lil’s call to a fcneral restoration of the Empire’s mosques. 

THE TYPE OP waiTiNO. While the stone inscription shows foliated 
and flmated decorative elements, connected with the letters or freely 
insetted into the empty spaces,‘ the rafter inscriptions exhibit a 
rather fdain Kufic. This difference in style does not contradict a 
common dating since the decoration of the letters developed more 
abundantly in carved inscriptions than in written ones, on account 
of the difference in tools and material. The rafter inscription is 
produced by strokes of a brush, and this brush being hard does not 
lend itself for creating the finer movements of an ornamentation; 
the carved inscription is produced by the opposite procedure — 
the letters emerge through the chiselling away of the surrounding 
surface, and the surface remaining in the empty spaces calls for an 
ornamental treatment. 

There are, however, a few decorative features in our inscription. 
The heads of those letters which end in a vertical shaft, are provided 
with a wedge-shaped apex, generally sloping towards the left. 
According to Grohmann originally only the ali/s were shaped like 
this, but as early as the tenth century a.d. this treatment also affected 
other letters.* Our inscription therefore would be an example of the 
above development. Another feature enriching the calligraphy is 
that some of the altfs, when combined with the lams of the article, 
have their wedges turned towards the right, in order to produce a 
decorative effect. And furthermore, the upper part of the mims, 
wiws,fa's is slightly pointed; the dais and kdfs, which in some cases, 
are nearly identical, terminate at their upper end in a short turn 
towards the left. 

The aesthetic value of the inscription, however, lies for the greater 
part in the fine proportioning and spacing of the letters. 


devclopmeni of floriated Kufic”, Ari OritMaUs. 
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RATNA 

THE SON OF THE CAHAMANA HAMNARA 
AND THE SACK OF CHITOR 
By JocxNDRA Pkasad Singh 

Dk. Kauka Ranian Qanunoo's short work “Studies in Rs\jput 
History” consists of six lectures on the history of Rajasthan.* The 
first is entitled “A Critical Analysis of the PadminI Legend”, and 
we disagree with Dr. Qanungo in many vital points, the most 
important of which is his theory on the main cause of the sack of 
Chitor by ‘A15-ud-Dln Khaljl. His error is linked up with his 
confusion about the various chiefs named Ratnasiihha mentioned 
by different sources. According to Dr. Qanungo the following four 
Ratnasiriihas are said to have bravely fought in defence of Mewar 
against the Muslim Sultan ‘A12-ud-DIn Khaljl*;— 

(1) Ratnasiihha, the son of Samarasiihha of the Kumbhalgarh 
inscription.* 

(2) Ratnasen of the Padmdmt of Jiyasl, represented as the son 
of Chitrasen and the husband of PadminI.* 

(3) Ratna, the son of K^ma of the Dhundhar tribe. He was 
killed on the battlefield along with Bhlmasiifaha, while 
fighting at the foot of the fortress of Chitor.* 

(4) Ratnasiihha, the son of Hammlra, the C&hamiqa ruler of 
Ranthambhor. It is said that Bhada LakhamsI (Lakf- 
roanasidiha) gave him (Ratnasiihha) shelter at Chitor, 
and this was the actual cause that provoked ‘Alfi-ud-IMn to 
attack Chitor.* 

Ratnasiihha, the son of Samarasiihha of the Kumbhalgarh in¬ 
scription is no other than the Guhila ruler of Mewar of the same 
name, during whose reign the fortress of Chitor was tacked by 
‘Ali-ud-CHn. The Dariba temple inscription of this prince dated 
A.D. 1302 (V.S. 1339)^ as well as his coins* have been discovered and 
there is no room to doubt this identification. 

* R. P. Nopuy Lecture Series, Calcutta Univeirity. 

* SRH., p. 12 IT. 

* EJ^wLM. p. 328, VI. 176-77. 

* Edhad by V. S. Aravaia, 1955; also R. SbuUa, N.P.O. No. 31, 2iid. ed. 

* Chirava lose. £7., voL 22, p. 290, v. 26; VOJ., vol. 21, p. 158. 

* Vide Saniimars yoMabhatkam, 11, 1686 as cited in SAH^ p. 13. 

* ARMiA^ 192£-27. p. 3. no. 8. 

* JNSI^ voL 20 (1958), pL 1, p. 36 and Plate 17 and II. I am indebted to 
Dr. P. L. Oupta of die Patna Muaeum, Bibar (India): who in a penonal com- 
munfcarioo. has fcindly informed me of Ibis reference. 
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Tile next, Retiuueii. who it repretented by JhyasI as the ton 
of Chitnien, cannot be other than the tame Ouhfla ruler of Mewar, 
who wit actually the ton of Samaratiifaha. If Amir Khuarau, tlw 
eyw-witnen of the lAege of Chitor, failed to mention even the name 
of PafiMMthhA, and if Baranl, the next nearest contemporary 
Uitorian, repeated the tame mistake, h it not surprising at all that 
Jlyatl, who wrote hit work in a.d. IS40, 237 years after the siege 
of Chitor,' should give the wrong name of Ratnasiifaha't father. 
It would be over cautious to look on JftyasTt Ratnasen as different 
from the Oohila Ratruuiifaha of Mewar. Even according to JSyasI, 
Ratnasen wu the king of Chitor. ‘Alft-ud-Din invaded his territory 
and captured him. These two facts alone are enough to identify 
him with the Ouhila Ratnssiihha, the son of Samarasiihha of 
Mewar. because it it well known that the latter king suffered the 
same fate. 

Ratna, the third person referred to by Dr. Qanungo, is the 
son of Kiema of the Tamiara^a family. The Chirava inscrip¬ 
tion dated A.D. 1273 (V.S. 1330) of the time of Samarasiihha informs 
us that Ratna, the ton of Ktema, who was appointed Taiarakta of 
CitrakOts through the favour of Jaitrasiihha, died fighting beside 
Bhlmasiihha. This battle took place at the foot of the citadel of 
Chitor.* Surprisingly Dr. Qanungo has also counted this Ratna 
of the Chirava inscription as a valiant fighter of Mewar against 
*AU-ud-Dln. No inscriptions, local annals, chronicles or other 
sources state that this Ratna ^so participated in the defence of 
Mewar when it wu invaded by *All-ud-Dln Khalji. Dr. Qanungo 
fails to give the buis of hit conjecture and thereby misguides his 
readers. This Ratna died long brfore the aoceuion of ‘Alft-ud-Dln 
(129fi-1316), u it evident from the date (V.S. 1330 = a.d. 1223) 
of the Chirava inscription. In this connection Dr. Qanungo cites a 
refoenoe to the work of Ojha, but Ojha has clearly and correctly 
referred to the original source which tells of this Ratna.* The 
Chirava inscription, which gives the name of this Ratna, hu been 
published twice,* but Dr. Qanungo lus not cared to consult it 
before writing hu work. 

This ii wweotly 

• SI., xoL 22. p. 290, vs. 22-26; aiKA StW, voL 21, p. ISl 

•i!rS,voL I,p472iiid47». 

w WW, »o». 21. p. 155 ff. and th« la the year l»« 

m Cr^ voi. 22, p. 285 n. 
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He fivo Amber wrong information in thia connection tdico he 
satec tbat BMm a aiifah a, who dkd with Ratna, waa a ibadatwy of 
Seaoda and the grandfather of Lakfinaqasiifaha.* who died with hie 
sona in the defoioe of Chitor. He identifies this Miimarifhha of the 
Chirava inscriptioa with Bhtmasiihha of Sesoda, who in the bardic 
history is said to be the grandfather of Lak|nuu>aaiihha.» But he 
again fails to ^ve the grounds for a conjecture, which goes against 
the epigraphic evidence. In the Chirava inscription Bhlmaaiifaha is 
refer^ to as the father of Rijasidiha.* But Bhlmasiihha of Sesoda 
was apparently the father of Ajayasiihha.* We have no evidence to 
prove that Bhlmasiihha of the Chirava inscription had a second son 
named Ajayasiihha, nor does any inscription or bardic record say 
that Rfijasithha was also one of the sons of Bhlmasiihha of Sesoda. 
Hence Dr. Qanungo’s statement is misleading. This Bhlmasiihha 
of the Chirava inscription may have been an officer under the Ouhilas 
of Mewar, as his son R&jasiihha actually held the post of PmOidna* 

Dr. Qanungo, basing his conjecture solely on the Vamiabhdtkara 
of Surajmal, states that ‘Alii-ud-Dln was enraged on hearing that 
Lalcsmanasiihha had given shelter to the CAhamitta Ratnasiihha, 
the son of Hammira of Ranthambhor. This act, according to 
Dr. Qanungo, was the actual cause of the Muslim invasion of 
Chitor. This view is far-fetched and the very basis of his con¬ 
jecture is unreliable. It is evident that Surajmal wrote his 
Vtuhiabhaskara even after Tod’s monumental work Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan and Surajmal’s work is nothing but a 
mere collection of bardic tales, mostly unhistorical. Hence OJha 
has rightly remarked that he was a poet and not a historian and the 
events as well as genealogical information referring to years before 
A.D. 1527, which are recorded in his work, are mostly false and 
artificial, far from the historical truth.* Even an independent 
examination of the relevant information given by Surajmal shows 
that he is here completely wrong. Surajmal distinctly says that 
the C&ham&na Ratnasiihha was given shelter by lakgmapasiihha, 
as Dr. Qanungo himself accepts.^ Let us consider the probable 
date when this Ratnasiihha would have been given shelter 

> SRH^ p. 12, no. 3 

» HR., vol. 1. p. 522. 

* £7., voL 22, p. 290, v. 29. 

* M./.. p. 114; see also, HR., 1. p. 522. 

* V. 29 of the Chirsva in scr ip tio n ; see also, HK. voL 1, pp. 472-73. 

* HR., voL 11, p. 558 ff., n. 2. 

» 5JWr, p. 13, 15. 
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gt Chitor. It is evideot firoin the aooouiit of Andr Khimu 
thtt ‘Att-ud-DIn invtded Raathunbhor and took it in inly 1301 
AJ>. (3rd Zil Qa’d 700 Hence if we accept Dr. Qanungo’s 

view, must have taken refuge in ChitOT somednie 

before or a little after this date. During this poiod, no doubt, 
Samarasiihha, the father of the Guhila Ratnasiihha, was ruling at 
Chitor. as is evident from his Chitor inscription dated a.d. 1301 
(V.S, I3S8, Mkgh Sudi 10).* Afta Samarasiihha, as we have seen, 
his son Ratnasiihha ascended the throne and ruled up to a.d. 1303, 
when the fortreu of Chitor was sacked by ‘AU-ud-Dln. Thus there 
Temains no doubt that at the time of the fall of Ranthambhor 
Samarasiihha wu ruling over Mewar or Chitor and Lakymapasiifaha 
had no business to give shelter to a fugitive when he was not the 
master of Chitor. in what capacity Lakfmaoasiihha might have 
given him shelter, is a question which should have been decided by 
Dr. Qanungo, before accepting the statement of Surajmal. But he 
completely fails to do so. It is obvious that ‘Alft-ud-Dln invaded 
Chitor during the reign of Ratnasiihha. If it was not Samarasiihha, 
h must have been Ratnasiihha, as king of Chitor, who gave shelter to 
the C&hamlna prince. It is almost impossible that Lakfmapasiihha 
should have accepted this fugitive, bemuse he had no power to do 
so. Hence the sutement of Surajmal is almost certainly wrong. 
But Dr. Qanungo has accepted it without examining its truth. 

In his support Dr. Qanungo gives a statement of Jodhrija’s 
Hammira-Riso* He says that according to Jodhrhja, Hammlra sent 
his only surviving son Ratna to Chitor along with his most faithful 
commander Caturang with five thousand soldiers after his two 
other sons had already died in battle. This information is also 
wrong with r^pect to the relationship of Hanunlra with these 
princes. Jodhrija nowhere states that these princes were the sons of 
Hammlra. He simply calls them Kwnaras or Rajakumdras,* and 
at one place he distinctly mentions the two who died on the battle¬ 
field as the tons of Hammira's younger brother.* The name of 
Ratna once more finds nMntion, but in this case no relationships 
are etUbiished by Jodhrija.* Jodhrija wrote this work in A.D. 1828 

‘ HN.. voL a p. JM. 

» 19»-2I. p. 4, no. 8. 

* SUf^ p. 15, n. 1. 

ed. by Shyim Sundar Oit, 2iid edition. N.PA. Kali. 1929, 

» Ibid, pp. 24-25. and p. 107, no. 533. 

* IfahL. p. 104, DO. 317. 
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(V^ 1883) and records an event of more than five centuries earlier. 
But according to Dr. Qanungo it was written within forty years of 
the sack of Ranthambhor,* that is to say, before aj}. 1341. The 
Kbo itself gives the exact date of its composition as follows; 
Camdra naga wuu pathea gini samvat ma^ma masa, 

^ukla sutnuiyajivajuta tddbia gramtha prakisa.* 

Camba here represenu the numeral 1, naga 8, vasu 8, and pamca 
is obviously S. Thus the exact year of the composition was V.S. 
1883 (A.D. 1828).* Thus the Jtdso was composed apparently 327 
years after the death of Hammira. The lateness of the source 
renders it very dubious where there is no complementary evidence, 
and thus we cannot agree with Dr. Qanungo. 

In another late bardic tale the son of Hammira of Ranthambhor 
is said to have taken shelter in Mewar when Ranthambhor was 
captured by ‘Ali-ud-Din.* S. C. Dutta finds no reason to discredit 
these bardic tales and thinks that Hammlra’s son actually took 
refuge in Chitor.* In his support Dutta gives the example of a 
fugutive, Mir Mohammad Shah, a Mongol chief, who is said to 
have taken shelter at Ranthambhor under the Cfihamfioa Hammira. 
Dutta’s conjecture is here mainly based on Firishta’s account, where 
the captured Mongol rebel, who was lying wounded, was asked by 
'Alk-ud-Dln what would be his behaviour towards him if he helped 
him to recover and spared him. The Mongol chief bravely replied 
that he would put 'Alk-ud-DIn to death and raise Hammlra’s son 
to the throne.* But the contemporary historians as well as the 
earlier epigraphs do not give the slightest hint that Hammira had 
actually a son who was given shelter in the fortress of Giitor. 
Dr. Qanungo refers to the story of the Mongol rebel’s reply to 
‘Ala-ud-Dln as recorded by Baranl, and thus he takes the flight of 
the C&hamiqa Ratnasiihha as ‘an unassailable historical fact’.’ 
But Baranl did not record this story at ail and Dr. Qanungo is here 
obviously wrong. Actually, as we have seen, the story is recorded 


> SJtff., p. 10. 

* Second ed., op. dt., p. 188, no. 968. 

^ * For numenUi tee the Hindi Dictionaiy — Bhisl 
&iUa. AUabebwl, 1937, pp. 622. 988, 1367, and 104^ 

* /HQ^ voL 7 (1931), p. 291, a 2. 
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* /m., voL 8 (1929), p. 365, n. For lest see Firishta, 
Lucknow edition, 1864, voL 1, p. 108. 

’ SKH^ p. 13, n. 1. 
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ky FiriibU u an mnt more thta three hundred yean oki, and tlittt 
it «■—«* be repiiied as ‘an ttnastailable historical fact’ as Dr. 
Qaoimfo thinks. 

Nayicandra SOri’s Hammbv-Afahakdvya tells of the valorous 
acttvitks of the OhA"»>T A Hammlra. Though written about a 
century after the tack of Ranthambhor by ‘Al&>ud-I^n,* it contains 
information more likely to be reliable than is that in the much 
later bardic poems. But in this work Nayacandra does not make a 
teferenoe about the son (or tons) of Hammlra and his flight 
to Chttor. At one place the Hammlra-Mahdkdvya informs us that 
Hammlra bestowed hit whole kingdom upon the Clham&oa 
Jiyadeva, his favourite minister,* and after appointing him hit 
socGcssor marched to do battle with 'Ali-ud-Dln. JSjadeva proved 
his loyalty towards hit master and continued the resistance for two 
days after the death of Hammlra.* If Hammlra had had a son 
Jl^adeva would have never been appointed as a successor of 
Hammlra, who conferred on him his whole kingdom. 

While dealing with the various warlike expeditions of Hammlra, 
Nayacandra alto gives a short description of Hammira’s attack 
on Chitor, where he is mid to have marched to Citrakufa (Chitor) 
and ravaged the country of Me^pdfa (Mewar).* Though Nayac* 
andra’t statement it almost certainly an exaggeration, and it is not 
oonllrmed by any other source, we may gather from it that relations 
between the Guhilas of Mewar and Hammlra were not cordial, and 
thus it teems unlikely that Hammlra should have sent his son to 
Chitor for protection, even if we accept the late tradition that he 
had a ton named Ratnatiihha. Dr. D. Sharma has rightly remarked 
that a comparison of the statement of Nayacandra with Muslim 
sources would certainly show that the poet consulted reliable 


f (SKH., p. 10). But Dr. Qanunfo is bm obviously wroDg. 
• no positive evidsDEe to sbow that ibe Hammlra-MahOkitya was 
td te A.0.1134. SurprtsinalyjPr. Qsnunfa docs not refer to the authority 
h his snienMM is b ased. The coiophoo of this wwk slates that the 
« “fr w“ ntwie hy Nurahutwa, the pupU of Jayasiihha SOri. for the 
aa of na«^ ta aj). IdU (V.S. 1542) (Hh4.. p. 136). No date of the 
g^M*l cwmwaitioB of the wort is liven in the colophon. Aoomdins to Dr. D. 

htowmi (JCP.. P-»i» BO sdKtiar has ever detarmined the esact dale 
** . who dtsUixsJy says that it was composed in 

aj>. 1356, wMhottt m e ntkmin a bis source. 
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hiitoikal feoofds.* Hence it it quite reatonnbk to think that if 
had a aon and if he had been given ahdlar in Chitor, 
oontnqwraiy or later writen, befne Firishta, would have mrdy 
^ven a refierenoe to this event, which it would have been moat 
important to record as it would have given them a very «igiwan>«* 
motive for ‘Ali*ud-IMn*s invasion on Chitor. 

Though we should not expect a bard like MnhQot Naiqal to write 
hist(»y. his statement with regard to the relationahip between 
Ratnadifaha. Ajayasiihha and Lakfmaqaaiifaha, has created much 
doubt and confusion among scholars. Dr. Qantmgo finds some 
hints about the Cftham&oa Ratnasiihha, the son of Hammlra of 
Ranthambhor, in the Khyata of Naiqsl, who wrote in the late 
seventeenth century. While dealing with the sack of Chitor, Naiqsl 
sUtes that Ratnasiihha, the son of Ajayasiihha and brother of 
lak yms^ssiihha , died along with Laktmapasiihha in the aflair of 
PadminI, while fighting with ‘AlA-ud-Dln.* But the relationship 
as given by Naipsl is not correct, for it goes against the epigraphic 
evidence. Ratnasiihha was not a son of Ajayasiihha. Actually he 
was a son of Samanisifhha. Again he was not a brother of Lakf- 
mapasithha. Lakfmapasiihha was a chief of Sesoda, though he 
may have been remotely related to Ratnasiihha, because the remote 
ancestors of the Guhilas of Sesoda and the Cuhilas of Mewar had 
descended from one common stock. Hence NaipsI is here obviously 
wrong in determining the relationship between these princes. 

This false sutement leads Dr. Qanungo to challenge the view of 
Ram Narayan Dugada, who translated NaipsI into Hindi. According 
to Dugada this Ratnasiihha was not a son of Ajayasiihha but of 
Samarasiihha.* We do not find any reason to disagree with Dugada. 
Dr. Qanungo does not give his reasons for doubting the identification 
except that NaipsI says that Ratnasiihba was a brother of Lakf- 
mapasidiha. We have shown, however, that Naipd is wrong. No 
other Ratnasiihhas of the Guhila dynasty are known to have ruled 
over Chitor during the period under review or to have died fighting 
with *AU-ud-IMn. This Ratnasiihha cannot be other than the 
Guhila ruler of Chitor and the son of Samarasiifaba. In fact NaipsI 


1 ECD^ p. 338. 

s Ed. by Rlmkarna Asopa in Marwsri, vol. I, pp. 25-26. NaiosI hsn appar¬ 
ently impties (hat Ratnasnfaha was (he son of AJsyasUiha, tboush he does not 
deairty say so. But the words itocowf MaitI ro, whose htenl meraina would be 

‘Ratnast of AJaisr, can only mean here Ratnul sou of Aieht- If Naiptf had any 

other inteadon. he would surely have dearly tneadoiied it, as he M fas the 
caseoflaksmepesiihha, whoiiwinctly stawdtobethebrotneror** —- 
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»ifn^ in his work definet the correct genealiyical 

idstioncliip between Sanuruiifalui and Ratnasuhha.^ Hence Dr. 
Qum^^o’s duagreement with Dugada is here baseless. In this 
connection Dr. Qaniingo says ‘Ajaysi whom the annotator (Dugada) 
with Ajaysi. son of Lakhamsi might be a mistake for 
Ajaysi, who was on the authority of Ojha, the father of Lakhamsi’.* 
But aOually Qjha has never said that Ajayasiifaha (Ajaysi) was the 
father of Lskimsoasiihha (Lakhamsi).* Ojha distinctly admits the 
statement of the RAoapura inscription of the time of Ripi Kumbha, 
dated A.D. 1440 (V.S. 1496),* where Lakfmapasiihha is referred to 
u the successor of Jsyasiihha and not Ajayasiihha as Dr. Qanungo 
thinks. The present inscription obviously says that Ajayasiihha 
was the son of Lakfmapasiihhs and thus Dugada is here quite 
correct* 

Dr. Qanungo finds in NaipsTs bardic history the description of a 
Ratnasidiha, who, according to Dr. Qanungo, is referred to as a 
son of Laksmapasiihht.* But neither the text of the Khyata of NaipsI 
nor its translation in Hindi gives any reference to a Ratnasiihha as 
the son of Lakfmapasiihha. The text in Marwah reads: 

/Uilaiu! AJaisl ro hha4a Lakhamsi ro bhai Padma^i rai mathmalai 
Lakhamsi nai Raiansi Aldvadl skm la^a kdma ayS. Ekabara 
piiasaha ca^ kha^iya huia su pachaira rai ^ra sum Ufdm 
p&cho t<4dyo. Bdrai 12 dina eka eka beta Lakhamsi ro ga^Um 
utara laifiyo. Teramai dina Juhara kara rariuforn Lakhamsi 
Ratansl komma Syd. Bhada Lakhamsi Ratansi Karana line 
bhdi gadha ro hai kdma dyd.'' 

Ougada’s Translation:— 

Ratnasiihha (son) of Ajayasiihha and the brother of Lak?- 
mapasiihha died fighting with Alfi-ud-D!n in the affair of 
Padminl. Though once the king had marched away from 
Chitor, Ratnasiihha and Laksmapasiihha called him back from 
the abode of pura (town). In turn twelve sons of L^smapasiihha 
fought with the Sultan after coming down from the fortress. 
On the thirteenth day after finishing the performance of jauhara, 
Rhph Laksmapasiihha and Ratnasiihha died. Laksmapasiriiha, 
Ratnasiihha and Karpa, these three brothers died after coming 
down from the fortress. 

* Ed. by R. K. Aiopa, vol, 1. p. 13. not. 23-24. 

• SM.. p. 14. n. 
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fat his trantlation also Duga^A* Qowhere mentioiis Ratnasidilu 
as the son of L a kyn a p as iifah a , thou^ Dr. Qanungo gives a referaioe 
to that translation. The passage quoted above four times menttons 
Rstnasidiha along with I ak^mapasiihha In the first case Ratna- 
Mthha is distinctly said to be the brother of i .slf yma^yiiririiha fat 
the second Naipsl does not specify any relationship between these 
two princes, but simfdy refers to them as Lakhamsi nai Ratmsi. 
The word nai here cannot mean 'oV, though it can mean ‘and’. 
Thus NaipsI here simply wanU to say that Lakfmaoasiihha and 
Ratnasiifaha called him (‘AlS-ud-DIn) back from pura (town). But Dr. 
Qanungo in his translation says that ‘Ratansi, son of Lakhamsi, 
called him back from Pur'. Here he has wrongly cfetermined the 
relationship of father and son between Lak^mapasiihha and Ratna- 
siihha only to prove his weak conjecture that Naii;^! has recorded 
two Ratnasiifahas and hence one of them must have been the son 
of the Cfiham&na Hammlra of Ranthambhor, though NaipsI had 
not the slightest intention of saying so. If he had intended to 
say that Ratnasiihha was a son of Laksmapasiihha he would have 
written Lakhamsi ro, as in the case of Ajayasiihha and Ratnasiihha. 
But here he simply writes Lakhamsi nai Ratansi. In the third citation 
NaipsI again does not specify any relationship, but in the last he 
clearly says that Lak$mapasiihha, Ratnasiihha and Karpa were 
brothers. In fact we have no positive evidence to prove the existence 
of the Cdham&pa Ratnasiihha, nor can we say that he was the 
actual cause of the sack of Chitor. 
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WAS gandhAra art 
A PRODUCT OF 
mahAyAna buddhism? 

By Y. Kushan 


1. The GamwAra AND MathukA Schools OF Art made a Kvotu- 
tkMiary contribution to the traditiou and history of Buddhist art 
Early Buddhist art was aniconic. At Bh&itut, S&nchi and Amaiavitl 
before the 1st century a.d., the Buddha was represented only in 
symbols; a riderless horse, the tree or wheel, stQpa, and the test 
indicated the great renunciation, enlightenment, preaching of the 
doctrine and the nirviqa. In Gandbira and Mathurfi art, however, 
the Buddha was represented in human form, and many sculptures 
representing bodhisattvas have been found in Gandh&ra. 

This radical change in Buddhist art has been explained as an 
expression of the change in the doctrinal content of Buddhism. 
“In artistic expression", observes Wheeler, “the ouUtanding 
diflerenoe between these two main types of Buddhism {Hinayana 
and MMyina) was that during the prevalence of the Hinay&iui 
teaching the Buddha himself was never represented. His presence 
was symbolized by a chair, a footprint, an umbrella, a riderless 
hmse. About this symbol crowd the other participants in the 
scene, but there is no central commanding figure. In Mahiyftna 
Buddhism, on the other hand, the figure of the divine Buddha 
controls the assembly and is the focus of its composition... 

He goes on to add; "Artistically, this change found its first full 
expression in what is now West Pakistan and Afganistan_ 

Towards the close of the last century Foucher averred that res¬ 
ponsibility for the entire development of Candhftra art belongs 
to the Mahlyftna School.' Zimmer expressed identical views: “ ... 
when suddenly we find that the completely Extinguished One has 
become visible in the frame of the illusory world, rendered so by 
illusory means, a new fundamental teaching, or at least a new con¬ 
ception of the fundamental teaching must be sought.... And we 
know precisely what the new conception was: it was the Mah&yina 
which is documented in the very period of the Oandhira monuments 
by the Prq/Updramhd texts".* “So hallowed was tl» Buddha to 
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tfw earty ladiuii that he was represented only by symbois before 
the lit or 2iid century a.d. When the Buddha was first npn- 
•ented in anthropoinorphic form at Gandhira western faumanisin 
dashed with Indian mystkism.*’* ‘‘The Gandhira oompositirms". 
wrote Percy Brown, “mark the begioning of the movement, whmi 
the Hinayina or the primitive system of Buddhism was being super* 

■eded by the Mahiyftna or theistic system_*** 

The discovery of sculptures of bodhisattvas seems to reinforce 
this view of the Mahiyinist origin of Gandhiran art. “The 
Bodhisattvas ... belong only to the northern or Mahiyina schools. 
Except Mahreya, they are unknown in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma.”* 
“In the represenution of the bodhisattvas”, observed Vogel, “we 
find in the Graeco-Buddhist art the beginning of the Mahiyiiw”.* 
Gandhira art extended over the valleys of Kabul. Swat (Udyina), 
Taxila and Kashmirfrom the 1st to the 5th century A.D., in two distinct 
phases and over two geographical areas. In the first phase, from 
the 1st to the 3rd century a.d'., the medium was stone (blue or green 
schist and phyllite) which was abundant in the plain of Peshawar 
(Takht-i-Bihi, Sbhh-jl-kl-pherl, Sahri-Bahlol) and the Swat Valley. 
In the second phase, from the 3rd to the Sth century a.d., the sculp¬ 
tures were done in stucco or lime plaster and clay; and the chief 
sites were spread over a much wider area, the Peshawar plain and 
Taxila in Pakistan, Kashmir in India, and Hadd^ (near Jallalabad), 
Bimiyin, Begrim and Kabul in AfganisUn. At its inception this 
art received considerable encouragement from the Kushlo emperors, 
particularly Kaniska. According to tradition he convoked the 
fourth Buddhist council either at Jullandar or in Kashmir, and this 
composed the Vibhfifd or commentaries on the three Pitakas. It was 
dominated by arhats of the SarvSstiv&da, a school of the Hinayftna. 
There is thus no evidence of Mahftyina Buddhism being patronized 
by Kaniska or even so being prevalent in this region. In fact, even 
in the time of the Chinese travellers in the Sth and the 7th centuries, 
when the Mahfiyfina had fully developed in India, it did not appear 
to be a very popular or widespread faith. Their narratives indicate 
that the Hlnayfiiu was the predominant school of Buddhism in this 
region, certainly at the time of Fa-hsien’s visit. 


^ J. Leroy Davidion: Tht Lotui Siira In CUnue Art, pp. 22-23. 

* Percy Brown: Indbrn AreUueture {BuddUti A HbuU) p. 41. 

* Orflawedd: ibid., p. 1C2. 
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GaiMra: At Udylni (Wu-Qumg), Fa-hskn^ noticed SOO s/Og- 
hMmu of the Li^ Vehicle. Mahiyina was followed in the 
ttaw of Hthan Tsang* and Huei-Ch‘ao.' At Swat, Hsiian Tsang* 
■aya that theie were 1,400 old sahgharamas generally waste and 
desolate; the priests in these studied the Great Vehide. But he 
tddt that the schools of Vinaya traditionally known among them 
were the Sarvlstividins. the Dharmaguptas, the MahiiSsakas, the 
KUyapIyat and the Mahisihghikas — all belonging to the Hina- 
ytna. In Gandh&ra proper, observed Fa-hsien,* the people mostly 
studied the Hlnayftna. Near the great stfipa built by Kani$ka eight 
or nine II from his capital. Purutapura (Peshawar), in an old sang- 
hSrdma built by Kanifka, Hsiian Tsang* found priests studying the 
HInayIna. Again, at PutkaUvatl, the old capital of Gandh&ra, 
he^ found the priests of an old sahgharama following the Hinay&na. 

Rqaixfing Kashmir,* HsUan Tsang merely says that “there are 
about 100 saAghSr&nas and 5,000 priests*’, without indicating the 
school to which they belonged. His other observations, however, 
indicate that both the Hinay&na and Mahfiyana were followed: 
one little Sahghirima, he* tells us, had the sunding figure of 
Avalokiteivara Bodhisattva, a Mahiyanist manifestation; another 
ruined tahghardma had 30 priests who studied the MahaySna;’** a 
third saitghdrdma with about 100 priests belonged to the Mah&- 
s&Aghikss.“ a Hlnsyina school. A reading of Hsiian Tseng's account 
of Kashmir leaves the impression that a majority of the Buddhist 
monks were HInayinists: he frequently speaks of Arhats but hardly 
at all of boiffiisatlvas. In $&kala, he** found a sahgharama with about 
100 priests of the Hlnayftna. The sahgharamas of Taxila'* were in 
ruins in the time of HsUan Tsang; he found only a few priests studying 
the Mahiy&na. He adds, however, that in earlier times, near the 
stfipa built by Aioka, there was a monastery where Kumaralabdha'* 
of the Sautrintika school (HIniy&na) composed several treatises. 


* M*/ fnwulwte of HsUan Tsaat's: Sl-ya-kl: Baddhist Records t 
tTcffcm WoHd. Vat. p. ju* A xwd. 

* Issl: iM A. p. 120. Ai Udytiw. the Chinese tnveiler observed th 
peopti wsn Hvn lo usiag chvim. 

* Q<MaA\aX.\,mvn.. The DtcRtm of Baddhistnb, India, p. 16. 

• ■esl:ibhl..pp. 120-21. • Beal: ibid., p. 160. 

• Bml: ibid., p. UXL » Beal: ibkL, p. 160. 

• BnI: ibid., p. 10*. “ Beal: ibid., p. 162. 

* B«l;Md., pp. 109-110. ** Beal: Olid., p. 172. 

• hal: ibid., p. 141. is p ,37 

“Beal; ^ pp. 131.39. The oociact name it KumaraUta. 

^ JnMsr7> af biidtaB IjMrWirr. VoL n, p. 26S, a.}. 
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Tbis sdmlar lived towards the end of 2nd oentnry A.D.* Speaking 
of the Parvata country, HsOan Tiang says that there were ten 
xO^idrdmas with about 1.000 priests following both the Mahiyina 
and the HInay&na.* Earlier at Bhidi (Bhira)* Fa-hsien had observed 
that both the HInay&na and Mahiyina schools were followed. 

Kidnil Valley: If we now turn to the Kabul valley; the accounts 
of the Chinese travellers again confirm the preponderance of 
Hbiayina Buddhists. At Bimiyin, where HsUan Tsang saw the 
giant Buddha statues, there were ten convents with about 1,000 
priests following the Lokottaravidin* school of the Hinayina. At 
KipiSa* (Begram) there were 100 convents and some .6.000 priests 
who mostly studied the Mahiyina. But near this place, three or four 
U away, he found a great saAghdrama with 300 or so priests belonging 
to the Hinayina. He also mentions that he had seen the figure of 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva (Avalokiteivara) in the region.* It is, 
however, important to note that the Chinese pilgrim Hoei-Lun 
(7th century a.d.) and Huei Ch’ao.’the Korean monk (8thcentury a.d.) 
found that Kipiia was still a centre of Hinayina Buddhism. Neither 
Fa-hsien nor Hsuan Tsang mention the school of Buddhism followed 
in Nagarahira (Jalalabad). But the statement of Fa-hsien that “In 
this district there are as many as a thousand towers (slSpas) in honour 
of Arhais and Pratyeka-Buddhas"* would permit one to conclude 
that the Hinayina was followed. At Lampika* (Lamghin) near 
Kabul, Hsiian Tsang saw ten sahghdrdmas with few priests, the 
majority of whom studied Mahiyina. This is also confirmed by 
Huei Ch'ao.'® In Bannu” again, according to Fa-hsien there were 
some 3,(X)0 priests or more, all belonging to the Hinayina. 

The accounts of the Chinese travellers indicate that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the sahghdramas in the Gandhira valley 
belonged to the Hinayina, in any case at the time of Fa-hsien's 

* Wintemitz: ibid., p. 269. 

* Beal; ibid., Vol. Il, p. 275. Pirvau country has been placed in Ts ki a fiUd I 
group in the Puiuab by PSoini: ibid., n.87. 

* Beal: ibid., Vd. I, p. jotsvi. 

« Beal: ibid., p. SO. 

■ Beal: ibid., p. 33. 

* Beal: ibid., p. 60. 

^ Quoted by R. L. Mitra: ibid., p. IS. 


• Beal: ibid., p. 91. 

U Quoted by R. L. Mitrat ibid., p. 17. 


Beal: ibkL, p. noevL 
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a mmH ttnadier were attacbed to both the HUnayina and the 
Mdiiyiiia and a very few betonged exclusively to Maldyina.^ 

Hie inscriptioD of the year 1 of Kanifka on the rdiquary dis- 
c nvBwd at Sl^h^kl-ph^ indicates that it was a gift for the 
wdfiuc of an beings “in Kanifka’s Vihira, in Mahisena’s Sadi- 
g hiftHMi, in the acceptance of the Sarv&itivtdin teachtf’’.* The Zeda* 
inaeriplioa of the year II (aj>. 139) near Uod (Ohind), Attock, 

speaks of a well being dug “for the increase of the Sarvistiv&da_ 

The Kumn* Casket inscription of the year 20 (a.d. 148) mentions 
die estabUshment of a relic of iSUcyamuni in a stdpa in a new Vih&ra 
“in the acceptance of the Sarvkstivftda teachers”. 

Again the Bedadi* Copper Ladle Inscription from Bedadi viUage 
near Mlnsehrft dated in the year a.d, 168 speaks of a gift to the 
congreption of the Kiiyaplya teachers. Likewise the Taxila* 
Copper Ladk Inscription speaks of a gift to the congreption “in 
the Uttaririnu oTTakshaiili, in the acceptance of the KSfyaplyas”. 
The fUiyaplyas were a Hinayina sect. The Pftlitft pherl^ Jars 
inscription B is a donation to the order of the Bahu&rudyaka 
(Bahuirutlyas were a Hinayina sect) and Kfiiyaptya iramanas. 
Inscription C of these jars* reads: “(Gift) of the Srftvaka Dharma 
to the congreption of his relatives"; the use of the expression 
“irivaka Dharma" clearly indicates that the order was of the 
Hinayina school. The Wardak* Vase inscription of the year 51 
(a.D. 179) from Wardak near Kabul speaks of the local Vihira 
being in "the acceptance of the Mahislihghika teachers”. 


* bnrf. Takakimi the prhidpal teat of the SarvisUvida school 

«as in Kaabmir, of which another bra^ wu established in Gandhiia. It was 

M tb» work called SamytkithoMldhonmt^th^ by Dharmatrita . 
byyiw tte fwiainaital teat of tta Oandhira bnuich andwbsequently of the 
tti^^hhldhaftna School. Takakosu; “Euswiah of BmUOn mkuophf', 

CorjMo huaiptko^ /adewam. VoL 11, Part 1. Khaioahthi 
'*• P*** **> Moaldefable con- 

cotnider that tha lUnitta nwwtV'fMMt ihf rir 
. f** *' GmoS m fwkisim, pp. 29-30. 

4 ^ '♦*-***• * Sten Koqow: ibid., pp. 87-M. 

^ ^Konowi^pp. in-53. ’ Sissi Konow: ibid., pp. 122. 

Konow: pp. aS-». s s»tn Knaow; ihld, p. I2r 

that this h the only Kbaio- 
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Aboot the oontottf Kiuroshthi Inscriptkms Sten Koaow 
oteemd: "Nor can it be doubted that it is the Unayina wfaidi it 
repreaented... the names of tiw Buddhist schoob menboaed in 
the iittcrqitkMis do not leave any doubt. The Sarvftttivldins are 
mentioned on die Lion Capital (from S&mbth). the Kanishka Casket 
of Peshawar, at Zeda, Kurram and Tor ph^ (in Loraiai, Balu¬ 
chistan) and the K&iyapiyas in records from the Uturftrftma in 
Taxila, from the Uras&rkjya (Bedadi), and from P&lfttQ pheri. 

The MahSs&dighikas had a settlement in Wardak_*’* 

II. The art of Gandhkra proper centres primarily round the 
Buddha. The bodhisattvas and other gods of the MahiyAna pan¬ 
theon are rarely represented in the sculptures of Candhira. Only 
two bodhisattvas are identified with PadmapApi* or Avalokiteivara.* 
The identification of the former, PadmapApi, is not certain. Other 
representations of bodhisattvas are SiddhArtha* or Maitreya* and 
the rest have remained unidentified. 

It is significant that the MahAyAna Bodhisattvas appear late in 
the GandhAra school of art. The earliest phase of this school 
contains only representations of the Buddha.* 

In "the earliest represenution of the Buddha by a GandhAra 
artist known to us" in the relief portraying the story of the Pre- 
senution of the Jetavan Garden by Anithapip^ada, “the Buddha 


MaiyuSri or AvaloiuleSviua is, however, not assured.) 

* Lyons A Ingholt; ibid.. Descriptive Catalogue Not. 277-2A7, S44. 

* Lyons ft Ingholt: ibid.. Descriptive CauUogue Nos. 2A8-3I2. 342, 56}. 

* According to Ingholt (Lyons ft Ingholt; ibid., p. 40), the Gandhtran sculp¬ 
tures fall into four groups; 

Group I — from 144-240 a.d. 

Group II — from 240-}(W a.d. 

Group ni — from 300-400 a.d. 

Group IV —from 400-460 A.D. 

(а) Sculptures of Bodhisattva SiddhSrtha fall into the following groups: 
Group 1 — Descriptive catalogue No. 277 

Group n — „ „ Noe. 278-7V 

Group in - „ .. Nos. 280-6A 286, 544 

Ofoiv IV— „ Nos. 285. 287. 

(б) Sculpturea of Bodhisauva Mahieya fall into the following groups: 


Gfoiqt n —DcKriptive catalofue No. 288. (This also might be a 
t ep i ea e o tatlon of Bodhimnvm Siddhirtha and may ba 
included in Group III also.) 

Group in — Deacfiptive CandofW Noa. 28»-99, 301, 303, 311, 312, 
S42ft563. The Iasi two may alto be included in Group IV. 
Group IV — DcKriptive Cataiogue Noa. 300, 302, 310. 
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k of Ow tune tiatun uid anjcaraoce at the rest of the figures, 
with yet evkknt to di^inguith him from the monk beside 

him ||i( haJo”* and the Buddha, in hs eariiest representations 
at Oandhhra, had yet to obtain superhuman proportions dwarfing, 
sB other actors in any scene of his life, as in the ]atet Buddhist, 
especially MahSytoa art 

111. The art of Gandh&ra teems to know the tradition which 
beiievet in eight Buddhu,* including six who preceded Sakyamuni, 
and Maitreya* who was to follow him. In the Bud(Biayanaa, 
bekmiing to the Pili Canon and a late addition to the Khuddakmi- 
kiya, the number of the previous Buddhas is extended to twenty* 
four beginning with Dipahkara, and ending with Maitreya. The 
number of Buddhas in the Mah&yina is innumerable, as they exist 


it) Bodhiatttvs Padimplni CDetcriptlve CaUUogue No. 324) is assigned to 
Orowp IV but could be in Group IH. Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara 
(Descriptive Cstalogue No. 326) is assigned to Group III. According 
to the chronology adapted by Manhatl in ibid., the AvalokiteSvara of 
(If. 124 already mentioned belongs to a.d. 140 to 241 called 'Later 
Maturity Period’ by Marshall. 

(<0 UnidentiAed Bodhisativas are assigned to Groups III or IV. 

(0 Group III - Descriptive CaUdogue Nos. 313-16, 3l»-23, 325. 
327-330. 499, 500. 501, 502, 541, 546-4S, 550. 552, 553, 554, 555-58, 
564. The sculptures catalogue Not. 499 and later can also be assigned 
to Group IV. 

(il) Group IV - Descriptive cstak^ Nos. 317, 543, 545, 549, 550, 551. 
The sculpture of catalogue No. 545 could be in Group III. The 
DhyStU-Buddhas of flg. 135, p. 102 in Marshall, ibid., belong to the 
Later Maturity Period. The panel contains four seated images of 
the Buddha in Mytim-mudri and their identification with Dh]^l' 
Buddhas as done by Marriiali is doubtful as Dhyinl-Buddhas ate 
five in number and only one of them is in the DhyOita-miidri. 


> Marshall; ibid., pp. 4M2. fig. 53 and n.l. p. 42. 

* See the relief from Muhammad Nari in ill. 82 at page 130 of OrOnwedel: 
ibid. Again In the fragmenury sculpture of The Visit of Indra and his Hwpist 
to the Indrsstia Cave* (Lahore No. 550), though a row of six seated figures, five 
Buddhas and one Bodhisauvs omhe tower part of the fragment, only survives, 
h to safe to assume that there were two mote figures now missing, making a 
total of eight, seven most reoeni Buddlos of the past and Maitreya. Lyons St. 
Inghoit: ibid. p. 91. DoKriptive Catatogue No. 135 (Croup HI). Again in the 
dju^ "Buddha with Worshippers. Amorim’'^ (Lahore No. 2306, 

2051 and 2059). five sta n d in g Buddhas an portrayed but then wen un^ubtedly 
two mm as weU as a Maitreya. Lvou St fngholt: ibid., p. 133 Descriptive Cata- 
iofw No. 224 (Omup 111). Lftewise, tboiigt o^ two sunding Buddhas 
wr^ on the aculptun TWo Buddhu"—Peshawar No. wluw, seven 

issst,.'-’” * ■■■ 

_ f** scutoun Petewv, No. m ccotainini seven figures and identified by 
Sjw om as ttenyen liitBuddhaaofouragBtodoubrftilasthiBeofthefiguna 
m altM to prin^ r^ies, MBA an aatockted only with bodhisattvas. 
Lyoea * tnghcit ; lid., p. 84. Deacriptive (Catalogue No. 120 (Group HI). 
V* ^*?*n r* ^ * ***** Buddha, is, strictly speaking at present, a bod- 
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eternally and the parhurviQa of a Buddha does not mean hk 
extmct^ 

In Tlntric Buddhism, there are five pre-eminent Minu«I Buddhas, 
corresponding to the five Dhyini Buddhas.^ The figural representa¬ 
tion of eight Buddhas (including Maitreya) only clearly indicates 
that the school belonged to a period when the number of Buddhas 
had not multiplied and is pte-Mahiyanic. Again the frequent 
representations of the DipaAkara Jataka in which Sumati, the future 
Buddha, throws flowers at DIpaAkara Buddha, was only natural 
as Sumati was to become the Buddha ^yamuni. This story was 
an essential part of the biography of the Gautama Buddha; and 
DIpaAkara Buddha is not an exclusively MahAy&na Buddha. 

IV. The identification of a large number of sculptures in Gandhftra 
with the Bodhisattva Maitreya indicates that the Sarv&stividin cult 
of this divinity was dominant in that region. In fact, the cult of 
Maitreya was developed by the Sarv&stiv&dins* and. therefore 
his representation in Gandhira would be only natural. 

The Maitreya of the SarvAstivadins is very different from the 
bodhisattva mahfisattvas such as Avalokitelvara and Manjuirl, 
and abo from Bodhisattva Maitreya of the MahiyAna. The 
Bodhisattva Maitreya of the SarvAstivadins is the future Buddha 
who resides in the Tufita heaven before being bom among men to 
reveal the doctrine. He is a being who has yet to attain bodhi or 
enlightenment. 

Again Tu$ita is the third of the eleven KAma-lokas as distinct from 
the twenty-one Brahma-lokas (consisting of four arupa and seventeen 
rupa-lokas). The latter are higher planes. The resident of Tufiu 
is only a bodhisattva, distinct from Maitreya, the MAnuyi-Buddha 
of the DhyAnl-Buddha Amoghasiddhi and the DhyAnl-Bodhisattva 
VbvapAni. The MAnu$i-Buddha Maitreya resides in the Akaniftha 

* Ingholt’s (usaettion (Lyons A Ingholi; ibid., p. M) that the sculpture 
Peshawar No. 794 can be explained along the lines of Mahiylna theology as 
pottraying the five Bodhisattvas and their ooneqxmding Buddha oounteiparts 
does not appear to be tenable unlen we suppose that the complete panel con¬ 
tained ten nguies instead of seven or eight. 

* It is significant to note that the jitakas and the avsdinas do not form part 
of the Vinaya of the Sarvistividins of Kashmir, while they wen included in 
the Vinaya of the SarvistivSdin school of Mathuil. (Przytudd: Fables in the 
Vinaya-Pkaka of the SarvSstivgdin Sdwol; ImHan /fUtorleal Quarterly, Vol. V, 
1929. pp.1^. SeealMl^uski;‘*Diif(tntika,SaiitifntikaandSarvtttivfidin 
hi Loab tie h ValUt Pouabt Memorial Vobane, p. 33). U may be presumed that 
the Vinaya of the Sarvistividini of Gandhftra was the same as those of Kashmir. 
That would perhaps explain, Uuer alia, what Foucfaer observed, a marked 
difflinutioa in the number of jfttakas in the art at Oandhita. (Poueher: The 
B^buiats of BadAUt Art, p. 26.) 


IRAS. OCT. ISS*. 
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bMvcii, the highett of the KveoteeQ’ RQpa-lokas. Thus the Bod- 
hfanttve Mtitrey* of the Sarvistivtdins does not occupy the highett 
pimee of Buddhitt cosmology.* 

In iconogriphy also, the Maitivya of Gandhira is different from 
the Maitieya of Mahtyina. In GandhAra,* he is crowned and 
befeweiled and hoMs a vessel of ambrosia (mahgalakolaia) in one 

hk hands. Another characteristic is that the hair at the top of 
the head is arranged in two loops forming a horizontal figure 8.* 
in the SMunamdlS, at a minor god, he accompanies others, carries 
a chowrie in the right hand and a NAgakeiara flower in the left.* 
As a principal divinity in the SMianamdla. he is three-faced, three¬ 
eyed and four-armed, sitting in the Paryafika attitude on an animal 
with two hands in Vyikhydna mudra, one in Varadamudrd and one 
holding the N&gakeiara flower.* 

In the Manjuwjra Maif^ala^ and Durgaiipariiodhana Map^ola* 
similar descriptions of Maitreya occur. In China he is the “Laughing 
Buddha" (Mi-lo-Fu), a giant hilarious old man on whom boys are 
clambering. 

The two distinctive marks of Maitreya* are a stQpa in the crown 
and a scarf wound around the waist and tied on the left side with the 


' Ttw number of (Iw heavens in the rOpa-lokas varies from IS to 18. The 
AbkUhatmokoiQ has 17 heavens. 


* In Japanese Maht^na ButldhUm there are three m 
ten (Tusitt) or (he "Heaven of Contentment”, of the 


_jn paradises: (i) Tosotau- 

[Tusitt) or (he "Heaven of Contentment", of the future Buddha, Maitieya. 
(ii) Cokuraku Jo^ (Sukhivatn of Buddha Amha and (iii) RyOju-sen (Crdhra- 
kOta) of Buddha Sskyamuni. The nm, the Heaven of Contentment, is not a full- 
fltdaed heaven; it h still in formation since iu ruler Maitreya has still to attain 
Buddhahood; in fact, it is a kind of "ante-room for a real paradise”. Aneiaki 
in‘TW MytMoty of All Boces’ Vol. VIII (Chinese A Japanese) p. 241. 

‘ "In the tconographic development of both Bodhiaattva, SiddhlraU and 


neither can be claimed as sole distini^shing nvsrk for either 
. Under thew circumstances the prcicitce of a BrShmanic water 
... catmot decide the issue in favour of Maitieya." Lyons and Ingholt: 
iW.. p. 1 Jl, Dsscriptlve Caialoctie No. 279, Group II. Again, the flask held in 
the hand h "an atirtbuic both of the Bodhiaattva SiddhArau and Maitrm". 
LyoM and Ingholt : ibid., p. 135. Descriptive Catalogue No. 288, Group II (in). 

ite lunar crescent la the Ufoha is conclusive evidenoe for identificatioa 
amh ^iMcya. See Lyons snd Ingholt; ibid., p. 135, DoKriptive Oitalogue No. 
289. OfOup Iir 

» * Inghoh . ibid., p. 135, DcKsiptive Catalogue No. 290, Group ill. 

See ibid., page 138, Dcacriplive Cauiogue Nos. 306-07 "Pieadting Mail- 


* Bhattachatyya: ibid., p. 81. 

’ Bhattacharyya: ibid., pp. 93-94. 

• Bhanacharyya: ibid., p. 94. 

» Getty; C.ehi/iUw«6miBaaM hj m.p. 23. 
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eads faBing to the feet Thete we consider u bdmiging to later 
iconography; tiie Mahreyas of Gandhira do not carry a stQpa 
in their crowns.^ 

V. Another personage who is frequently represented at Gand* 
hint is VajrapS^. He almost invariably accompanies the Buddha. 
The different repiesenutions may have differing features:* one is 
with a tonsure, another is bearded and another looks like a demon; 
but all hold a Vq/ra in hand. He is, however, entirely free from all 
ornaments.* The Vajrapipi of Gandhira is different from the 
Vajrapini of the Mahiyina pantheon. In the latter he is jewelled, 
provided with a lotus seat,* and is seen in a triad voth Amitiyus 
(or ManjujrT) and Padmapipi (Avalokiteivara).* In Tintric Budd¬ 
hism. he is the ferocious emanation of the Dhyanl- Buddha Vajradhara 
and the spiritual reflex the dhyini bodhisattva, of Dhyini-Buddha 
Ak$obhya.* As one of the group of eight Dhyini-Bodhisattva, in 
addition to carrying a Vajra in his right hand, he holds his left 
hand in Varada mudrd.' 

VI. Zimmer expresses the view that the sculptures in which the 
Buddha is provided with a lotus seat or pedestal are Mahfty&nic in 
origin.* “ ... the lotus is generally employed to denote a universal. 


> See the eighth Buddha identified as Maitreya at the bottom of the relief 
from Muhammad Nari reproduced at illustration 82 m Ortlnwedel: ibid, and the 
Bodhisattva represented in the broken relief from Kaflrkot in Swat, illustration 
140 ibid. See also figs. 137, US, 139, 140 and 142 of Maitreya in Marshall: iUd. 

* GrOnwedel: ibid., pp. 87-89, figure 42. 

* Marshall observes it is notevranhy that his (Vairaptni's) characteristic 
dress at this period is identical in all respecU with that worn by the attendant (?) 
in the Graeco-Paithian drinking-scenes..." ibid., p. 47. 

* Bhattachaiyya: ibid., figs. 23. 26 and 27. Lonis seau are visible in figs. 26 
and 27. 

* Getty: ibid., p. 31. See also Snellgrove: BudOiisi Himalaya, p. 62. 

* Getty: iWd., p. 50. 

^ Getty: ibid., pp. 31-32. According to Sidhanamaig (Bhattacharm: ibid., 
p. 98) VairapAoi's one hand it held in Abhaya mudrl. According to Grflnwedel 
Vairaploi has a stopa at cognizance (CAMne) on his forehead and the Vaira 
in his hand. OrOnswsdel: ibid., p. 183. 

* “Predady as the transcendcotal substance of Vi«Qu, the primeval water, 
brings forth the phenomen a l, dynamic form of Brshml..., eo likewise, the 
transosadeot adamantran essence of enlightenment, the sheer “tiichneet” 
(lathatd) which underlies the universe, gives forth the saviors. That it why the 
Buddhas, the first-born of that reality, are eruhled no lets ttan Brahmi to the 
lotus throne. Thia lotua symbol,... in Mahiytat Buddhism connotes the 
tupramundane (Monsre) chancter of the B u d d ha s and Bodhtaattvaa.. 
^uner: ibitL. p. 173. 
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or at least angelic, exictmoe."* M. Mus assodatei the lotus throne 
u the support of the Buddha in his SamNiogtJcaya aspect **lt 
cannot he conceived that the Body of Beatitude (SambhogakSya) 
could have been seated anywhere else than on the angelic lotus.. 
"The prolongation of the stem, which is the axis of the sensible 
world, heart at the suminit of the universe the spiritual lotus-throne 
of the SanibhogaUya.”* Coonuu-aswamy makes a somewhat similar 
suggestion: The Buddha is merely an image, akrti, of the Dharma, 
existent in the world. “The primary ontological significance of the 
lotus it precisely with respect to this existence, astitva, sthayitd, 
sihiil, a being 'firmly grounded in the possibilities of existence’, 
commonly called the Waters.”* Padmisana (along with Vajrasana) 
differentiates “the station of Sambhogakiya from that of the 
Dharmaklya, which is inaccessible even to the angelic eye”;* the 
lotus denotes a birth and manifestation, of Dharmakkya, which is 
incomprehensible and formless, “primarily in the intelligible, or 
also and consequently in the sensible, world_”* 

The TrUiSya doctrine postulating the Body of Bliss (Sambhogakdya) 
with the Dharmakdya and ffirmdfiakdya, was very much posterior’ 
to the use of the lotus throne for the Buddha. The Padmasana in 
early Buddhist art should not therefore be interpreted to signify 
MahiySna affiliations, whatever may have been its significance in 
later Buddhist art. 

There were different types of seate for the Buddha: the paUaAka or 
paifihpalladka, just a slab of stone with rectangular base, the 
sMihdioru or lion throne, and the padmisana or lotus-seat. The 
padmdsana appears to have come into vogue in contrast to the 
sliiihdsctia (lion throne), the earlier throne or scat of the Buddha.* 
The latter was essentially an imitation of the paraphernalia of aa 
earthly ruler. When its inappropriatencss was realized in depicting 
a being who had won spiritual supremacy, the padmdsana came into 
use. It was eminently a symbol of spiritual suzerainity or attainment 
as distinct from temporal. 


* Coomwaiwwny: Ekmtnit of BuMhin leonography, p. 69, n, 33. 

» Paul Mus: •'Lt Btddh, pari" quoted in Coomanwtmy: ibid., p. 55. 

* ^ Wl in ibid,, p 55. • Coomamwamy: ibkJ.. p. 50. 

Coomaimswwny ; ibid., p. 50. • Cootnawswamy: ibid., p. 59. 


eapMitkm of the Trikifv doctrine beiona to tbe 4mcentw^.a***** * 

Avowed in thecaaeof theoWe« tww 

•maUona of tha Buddha in human fonn at Matburi. Coomtmw^;*dU 
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Agiuii. as Zimmer hinudf observes: “The earliest extant images of 
Buddhas seated on lotus calyxes are found in the later Gandhira 
works of the 3rd century a.d.' As such either the Gandhftra sculp¬ 
tures before the 3rd century a.d. belonged to the Hlnaykna or the 
lotos symbd was unknown to the earlier art of the MahSykna.* 
It riiould be noted that the story of the Great Miracle of Srkvasd, 
as given in the P&li Canon, belongs to the pre-Christian era, and 
relates that the Buddha multiplied his bodies, which were seen 
seated and standing on lotuses.* The lotus support for the Buddha 
was not, therefore, an exclusively MahSy&nic emblem of his trans¬ 
cendental character. Nor was such a support an exclusive privilege 
of transcendental beings, Buddhas or Bodhisattvas.* It is a symbol 
of the quality of detachment — just as a lotus growing and living in 
water is untouched by water, so a Buddhist is in the world and yet 
out of it and uncontaminated by it. The lotus which serves as a 
throne to support an image or a statue of a holy mao is the emblem 
of Buddhist qualities and symbolizes the Law; as a throne of a 


* Zimmer: ibid., p. 175. InshoU expresses (he view that the lotus seat probably 
was not used until the period of sculptures belonging to Croup III, viz., 300-400 
A.D. of the groups in which he has divided the Gandhftran sculptures. Lyons A 
Ingboll: ibid., p. 33. According to Coomarasi^y “The Buddha is in fact 
r ep r ese nted padmSsana. kanaUsana, from late Andhra times onwards, that is 
almost from the beginning of anthropomorphic icoiu>graphy“ ibid., p. 48. 
He, however, has observed that though no representation of the Buddha on a 
lotus teat exists prior to the second century a.d. in actually surviving works of 
ait of Gandhira, and in late Andhra woru from AmarivaU, Sri Lakfml was 
seated on a lotus at least as early as the second century a.c. and it it likely that the 
earlier examples were on lest durable material or had been paint^. Ibid., 
PP. 21-22. 

* In support of the derivation of Milan paintings from the art of Gandhira, 
F. H. Antfaews observes that in sculptures and paintings alike the figures at 
Miran, with few exceptions, are barefooted and do not stand on padmisana. 
(Andrews: Wall Paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia, p. xxi.) This 
would indicate that in the parent school of Gandhira. hnus support was not a 
characteristic feature of the sculptures of the Buddha. 

* Lyons A Ingholt: ibid., pUtes No. XX, 2 The Buddha in MediUtion on 
Inverted Lotus Throne', Karachi and No. XXI, 2 The Buddha in Meditation and 
Other Buddhas'. According to Ingholt these sculptures are illustiationt of the 
doctrines of Mahayina theol^: ibuL, p. 38. See also ibid., pp. 121-23. 'The 
Preaching Buddha on Lotus Throne'', Lahore, No. 1135 from Mohamed Nari, 
Descriptive Catalogue No. 255. 

* In the sculpture of the "Pieachii^ Riddha on Lotus Throne'' Lahore, No. 
1135, tlanking the lotus are a man and a woman, both standing on lotuses. 
They have been identified srith LOhasudana and his wife. Lyons and Ingholt: 
itmL. p. 121, Descriptive Catalogue No. 255. See also: ibid., plate XVI, 3 The 
Teadifaig Buddha on Lotus Throne' and p. 124. Again in the sculptures shown 
in Ptataa No. XVI, 4 The Teaching Buddha on Inverted Lotus Throne' and No. 
XX, 2 The Buddha in Meditation on Inverted Lotus Throne', Karachi (Lyons 
and InghoK; ibid.) elqdiant nigas emerging from watery base and supporting 
the lotus seat of the Buddha carry figures on the tips of their trunks supported 
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Btiddfwi Of a Bodhiiattva, it symbolizes most porticularty the 
•ovcnqiity of the penoiuff lepresoited, or the authority of the 
iMf* 

We sugest that the lotus seat at GandhSra in its earlier phases 
it not always an embtetn of divinity but of the Miracle of iSr&vastl. 
Describinf fig. 122 from Loriyan Tangai representing the Miracle 
and bdonging to the Later Maturity Period (a.d. 140 to 241), 
Marshall observes that “the only features that remotely connect 
it with the great miracle are the border of conventional lotus leaves 
fringing the edge of the stool on which the Buddha is seated and 
the architectural setting which presunubly represents the pavilion 
buih by King Prasenajit. For the rest, it is a matter of guesswork to 
ktentify this scene or the actors in it".* Again in Marshall’s fig. 123* 
-- the Miracle of ^rgvastl from Muhammad Nari — besides the 
Buddha, two of the reduplicated images (one of them in the photo- 
grajrti is damaged) are shown on lotus seats beneath the small 
arches on the side of the Buddha’s head. But this representation 
of the Grand Miracle is confined to the middle band of the relief; 
the upper and lower bands have no connection with the Great 
Miracle scene. None of the six previous Buddhas, nor the last 
Buddha, $gkyamuni, nor the future Buddha, Maitreya, at the 
bottom of the panel, is shown standing on lotus. 

Similarly it is the lotus seat beneath the Buddha in Marshall’s 
figures 124 and 125 that enables us to identify the reliefs as repre¬ 
senting the Miracle of Srivastl. 


L*?® “7* *culP«ure, these have been idenUfied with 
*•** *^ •"4 >» wf* on the right. In the case of the latter (plate 
iSiUt US *** «" *** ^‘ • See also LyoSVt 

, Supernal Sun-horn Ai^ 

A.o. tty fifom Nan. theTathiaat 


-n the left, is attended, biter alia, 

-- 


, . „ _L i. M. N. p. 53 

* Jv!^' 55-56 —plate XllI), a bearM nipi ddty 

■ "wnk (Andrews: ibid., 

^ SrwWfc Gettant ta Jtimmut AsUUi/ 

* ManhaO; »6d.. p. «, 

* ManhaU; ibid., p. 95. 
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The artistic remains in the Gandhin itgHHi wbidi aft cleariy of 
Mahlytiuc. including Tintric, intpmtkm, are posterior to the 
period in which GaodhSn ait ilouriahed and are a product of a 
diffnent artistic tradition. Tire paintingt in the vaults and soffits 
of the gi^tic Buddha at Bimiyin are MaUyinic, as they represent 
a Manuals or a primitive form of the paradises of the traureendental 
Buddhas. The Maodala depicted in the cave at Kakrak is con¬ 
sidered to be the earliest known pictorial examine of Tintric Budd¬ 
hism. These have been dated to the 6th or the 7th century a.o.' 
The Buddha wearing a jewel-studded chasuble over monastic 
garments and having heavy earrings is a product of the Mahlyina 
and is dated to about the 7th century a.d.* The stelae or the rock 
carvings found in Swat representing Lokeivara, a bodhisattva of 
the Mahiy&na pantheon, belongs to the 7th and 8th centuries a.d.* 
The Mandsls depicting the $ikyamuni Buddha surrounded by 
twenty similar Buddhas on a smaller scale discovered on rock near 
Skardu is also dated to about the iOth century a.d.* 

Again the paintings at BIraiySn are in the style of the later 
Central Asian paintings. Its sculptures, except for the two colossal 
Buddhas, are neither made of schist, the medium popular in early 
Gandh&ra art, nor of stucco, the medium of the later Gandhlra 
art, but of clay mixed with straw in a framework of wood, a 
technique that was popular in Central Asia and Tun Huang. That 
is why Hackin obsnTcd that BImiy&n at this time belonged to 
Central Asia and its art is Irano-Buddhistic.* It would, therefore, 
be clearly inappropriate to determine the nature and content of 
the art of Gandhlra from paintings and sculptures which are un¬ 
doubtedly Mahlyinic in character but which belong to an artistic 

* Rowland: Wall Paintings of IntOa, Central Asia amt Ceylon — Plates 
11 and 12, p. 64; plate 13, p. 69, and i^te 14, pp. 70-71. For Uie date of these 
paintings, see alw page 62, ibid. 

* Rowland: The Art amt Architecture of India, p. 103. He goes on to say that 
the so called'bejewdUed Buddha'beiongi to the last phase of Mahlyina Buddhism 
in India. 

* Tucd; ‘Prdiminaiy Report on an Archaeological Survey in Swat' “East i 
West” New Series, Vol. 9, No. 4, Dec., 1958, pp. 322^. 

* Fosco Mariani: Karakoram, translated into EngUsh by James Cadell. p. 60. 
Thts is traced to Tibetan influeiioe as Baltistaa was under TlbMui domiiianoe 
after the Sth oentuiy a.o. 

* HncUn: 'The recent work of the French ArchaeqlogicBl Deiegation at 
Btmiyia (Afghanistan)'. Indtan Art and Utters. Vol. Vm; p. 42. 

Again he observed that ‘'FooduUstan probably represents the southern 
limit of this paiticiilar anect of Buddhist art”. 

Hackin: Tte work of die French Aichaeologieal Mission in Afghanistan*, 
/adte Art attd Utters, VoL XII. p. 49. 
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tnditiQa quite dHtinct from, end poeterior to, that of the Qandldra 
•chooi. Jodfed in this context, the ut of GandhSia contains hardly 
aaytiiiiii wbidi can be oonsideted as an expression of the Mah8y&oa 
idiool of Buddhism.* 

This oonchtnon finds confirmation from the content of the 
Buddhist paintingi of Gandhira inspiration. 

The Buddhist paintings at Miran discovered by Sir Aurcl Stein 
are dated to about the 3rd or 4th century A.O. Th^ are considered 
to be “the only examples of the same (Gandhira) art expressed in 
paintings, at present known”.* Here, the Buddha is just an ordinary 
man in the act of teaching and distinguished only by his plain 
nimbus and the colour of his robe.* There are no bodhisattvas of 
the Mahftyina pantheon in these paintings.* 

It may not be out of place to mention that the hallmark of the 
early Mahkylna Buddhist art of China was its representation of 
the Lotus {Saddharma-pu^^rika) theme, a stOpa with the Buddha 
and Prabh&taratna sitting side by side, and VimalaklrU and Man- 
juM engaged in a discourse,* the former representing the superior 
Chinese man (Chun-Uu). In the later Chinese Buddhist art. the 
characteristic features are the Paradise scenes and the mapdala 
in which the Buddha or a bodhisattva is surrounded by a host of 
bodhUattvas and attendant monks, and the rest. There is no evidence 
to indicate the popularity of the Lotus and Vimalaklrtinirdeia 
SOiras in Gandhlra; there are no representations of Prabhfiteratna 
nor of Manjuirt and Vimalaklrti.* 


*** I«4o™na«* of the 

BwUhum . The Art and Arehiieclure of JnOa, p. 78. 


BiHMhjwn of Minin with 

t9Mt, VoL VtlL^lZ. m Indian An and Utters, 

^parsdisa was the 

»4 of Pmbhatafitna 

wnSfoiid inCenoal Aiie. at Lima Men. but 
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How do we account for the emergence of an anthropomorphic 
art at Gandhira, for this apparently radical departure from the 
gnicottic early Buddhist art of Sfiiichl, Bhfirhut and Amarfivatl, 
if there was no change in the doctrinal content of Buddhism as 
would appear from epigraphic records, from the accounts of the 
Chinese traveOers and from an analysis of the content of Gandhara 
art? ‘The transition from non-representation to anthropomorphic 
representation of the Buddha” observes Tucci, ‘‘need not have been 
caused by the sudden appearance of a foreign art type. More pro¬ 
bably it was the result of new spiritual directions in Buddhism itself: 
increased emphasis on the laity, on devotionalism, the peed for a 
savior; compounded by the political drive to reach new peoples 
accustomed to other religious forms”.* In the absence of any 
evidence, the suggestion of political considerations necessitating 
concessions to foreign elements steeped in alien religious traditions 
is purely speculative. In fact the art of Gandhira (and of Mathuri) 
did not involve any break with tradition. Its anthropomorphism 
was the logical outcome of a powerful personality cult which is the 
most outstanding feature of the early Buddhist art.* The Greek had 
represented his gods in human form. To him anthropomorphism 
did not involve a violation of any canonical injunction or violence 
to any deep rooted tradition of aniconism. At the same time 
the Bhakti cult as evident in the early Buddhist art, had prepared 
the people for the change that had found consummation in anthro¬ 
pomorphism. This, it should be noted, did not involve a break with 
the past inasmuch as the “anthropomorphic” did not mean that the 
images were “naturalistic”.* The Buddha images represented an 
ideal type and to that extent were still symbolic even though strictly 
iconic. 


* Tucci: Encychptdeia of World Art, Vol. II, Buddhism, 682. 

* See the author's article The Origin of the Buddha Image* MARG., April, 
1962, pp. 15-16. 

* Coomaiaswamy: "The Nature of Buddhist Art” Introductoiy Essay to 
Rowland’s ‘The Wall Paduiags of India, Central Asia and Ceyhn', p. 16. 
"... the Buddha image is not in any sense a portrait, but a symbol;... the 
image is devoid of any semblance of organic structure; it is not a reflection of 
anything that has bem physically seen, but an intelligible form or formula”. 
Again ”... the ‘anthropomorphic" image in India remains abstract...” 
Coomaraswamy: Elements of BudOilst Icom^aphy, p. 40. 
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ftuMk. Lcxiccm/DictioBuy Portions of the Sanskrit-Tibetan 
TbeMunu-cum-GrEmmu’. Foreword by Prof. N. Durr, 
pp. i-xii + 96. Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok. 
Sikkim. 1961. PriceTi.20. 


it a late compilatioo (1771) made by a Sa-skya-pa named 
b«lan*hlu) rfyal-indhan (tee p. ix) on the basis of earlier dictionaries. 
Of the fourteen teclkmt of the original, three are published in the 

r ent work. These are: I. Selections from the Mahavyutpatti; 

Sdectiont from the mtum-brjod i6hig-gi gier based on the 
Amarakofa of Amaratiipha; III. Selections from the miion-brjod 
mihllt phnA-ba or AbhtdhSmnadciam&la. 

Since ^ publication of this work in 1961, the Namgyal Institute 
hat published (12.11.1962) a facsimile volume of all fourteen parts 
of rr^, 319 leavei in all. A comparison of the printed edition 
with the facitfflik at ona shows that the differences are considerable, 
mvinf a^e the question of ordinary “normalization". Not only 
do w BMl ^ the frequent obvious errors in the printed text, such 
as 27. 1.5), for bya-rgod (omitted from the index 

LI ^ ^ } i^o-bo, are due to the printer 

«to the editors ^ do not simply reproduce faithfully the reading 
""“ch matter is not 

11*” '•»“»«« «t all but IS due to arbitrary insertion by the editors. 

« given as sor-ihig (p. 66 last 
^*3!/®'' **‘.°^'* is itself evidently 

‘‘o^'ver, would give a better trans- 
»«hdyyutpanr. aiguliparvan: 
**“; is also wident 

Svtt ^ ' has only 

Myth. This IS simply following the Mahdvyutpaiti entrv fl51 as 

OccSonSR i>i^fiomry s.v. tayini 

SSS the reading of rare words, thus, 

mi 1; pnntwl W//om I, p. 13, l.iO) confirms 

Sy iio ha’vT tS;'- has only smyi^gu, 

•SStf^SSon ‘o find ^is word in 

indeae. WWoVwh^^i^“;..P' « farther six 



iNDO-ScYTHiAN Stuimbs Bbno Khotanese Tbxts Volume V. 

Ed. by H. W. Bailey. Pp. xi-|-39S. Cambridge at the University 

Press. 1963. £6 net. 

With this volume, the sixth of a monumental series (Khotanese 
Texts I, Cambridge 194S, Khotanese Buddhist Texts (Cambridge 
Oriental Series No. 3), London 1951, Khotanese Texts II, pimbridge 
1953, Khotanese Texts III, Cambridge 1956, and Khotanese Texts 
IV, Cambridge 1961) Professor Sir Harold Bailey has finished the 
preliminary work of having the texts printed and has thus created a 
true Corpus Hvatanicum. The texts published in Khotanese Texts V 
are relatively small, some of them only comprising a few words or a 
single line, but bigger texts, especially from w Suvaroabhflsa- 
sQtra, pp. 106-119, the Aparimit$yuh-satra, p. 243 ff., the Siddhasfira, 
p. 315 ff., the Saipghata-sQtra, pp. 328-344 (with a comparison 
with the readings in Sten Konow’s edition, Saka Studies, Oslo 1932, 
p. 64 ff., from fol. 7a onwards), the Kaurika-sOtra, p. 356 ff., and the 
SititapatrS-dhiranI, p. 359 ff., have also been included, so that 
Khotanese Texts V b^mes above all a volume of Older Khotanese 
texts, as will be easily seen by noticing the frequently occurring gen. 
plur. in -3nu compared with -fiip in e.g. the Siddhasftra. A more 
exact classification of the different stages of the Khotanese language 
than one hitherto has been accustomed to, has, by the way, been 
given by Professor Bailey in the Preface p. VII f. (Older Khotanese 
= the linguistic stages la and lb. Later Khotenese := 2a and 2b; 
cf. to this M. J. Dresden’s very detailed description of the difference 
between Older and Later Khotanese p. 404 n. in The Jfttakastava 
or “Praise of the Buddha’s Former Births’’, TransactUms of the 
American Philosophical Society N.S. Vol. 45, Part 5, Philadelphia 
1955). 

To the main bulk of texts numbered from 1 to 729 an Appendix 
(with the Tibetan text to some of the Khotanese texts, a list of 
Khotanese numerals in Tibetan script, and 22 Khotanese texts, both 
Older and Later Khot.) and Addenda (the texts FM. 25, P. 2893 
verso, Kha. I. 91a, 6a 3 plus a new edition of the text published — 
with plates — as Fragment 11 by J. N. Reuter (Some Buddhist 
Fragments from Chinese Turkestan in Sanskrit and “Khotanese’’, 
JSFOu XXX, 37, p. 33 ff.)) have been added. 

The importance and colossal value of these texts is obvious 
to everybody. First and foremost, of course, they are an absolutely 
necessary tool for everyone who occupies himself with Iranian 
I^ology, above all Iranian lexicography (on certain words from 
Khotanese Texts V, namely vhna-klaika-(text no. 215,line i,p. 121), 
pa’sa (no. 382, line I and 4, p. 198), beilsa- (no. 104, verso 5, p. 40), 
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luguaget like Kettish. Kottisfa (now extinct) and some of the 
Sa^^ dialects and the like. It is misleading to project into the 
Turkish past the ideas of peoples who have been talking Turkish 
only for the last century or two. Gerard Clauson. 


Nomads and Commissars. Mongolia Revisited. By Prof. Owen 
Lattimore. pp. xxiii+238 ; 6 pages of (17) illustrations; map 
on endpapers. New York. Oxford University Press. 40/-. 

As the title indicates this book is primarily about the economic 
and political position of Outer Mongolia (the Mongolia People’s 
Republic) at the present day. It therefore falls somewhat outside 
the normal preview of this Journal, but it would be quite wrong 
not to call attention to the latest book (to date) of the most distin¬ 
guished authority on modem Mongolia. It would be unwise of a 
reviewer to criticize Prof. Lattimore’s statements about modem 
Mongolia, but it is perhaps permissible to raise an eyebrow at 
some of his statements about the earlier history of the Mongols. 
No-one who has studied the subject at all deeply would agree with 
the statement (p. xii) that “the Mongol language is relat^ to the 
Tungus family’*. Nor would many scholars agree with the view 
(p. 205) that Mongolian was a written language long before the 13th 
century and that by that time distinct literary and vernacular 
langauges had developed. Similarly Kowalewski’s dictum that “the 
original stock of the Mongol language is the vocabulary of herdsmen 
and hunters’’ cannot be defended in the light of recent research. 
Except for horse, pig, cat and dog, all the Mongolian words for 
domesticated animals are Turkish loan-words, and so far as the wild 
animals are concerned it is the forest animals, like the bear, that 
have native names while the steppe animals, like the hare, have 
Turkish ones. Oddly enough, even though now (p. 25) Mongols 
have a prejudice against eating fish, the words for fish and fishing 
gear are predominantly native. Again surely the description of the 
third photograph as the representation of “a bronze-age tomb 
of a Hun” is a contradiction in terms. The Huns of history were not a 
bronze-age people, and there is no evidence that the bronze-age 
people of Outer Mongolia were Huns. The homeland of the Huns, 
when they first appear in history, was much further south. These 
are, after all, merely minor blemishes in a fascinating book, but the 
friends of both men will deeply regret that Prof. Lattimore should 
have thought fit to say what he did about Prof. Poppe. 

Gerard Clauson. 


The Ijfe and Deachino of Naropa, translated by H. V. Guehther, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1963. £3 35. w 

This book falls into two parts: The first (pp. 2-109) gives a nuis- 
lation of **The Wondrous Life of the Great Scholar NSropa”; the 
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MQoad ipp. 112-249) gives an accoont of Dr. Guentho’s own 
ohOoiopBjr of life whidi be has repeatedly expounded ever since 
na book on YuganodtOta in 1951 In the translation, the narrative 
portions are done and interesting to read, while the philo- 
soplucal are even more unintelligible in Dr. Guenther’s jargon 
than they were in the Tibetan original. What, for instance, is the 
oie of telling anyone, without footnotes or comment of any kind, 
that "Here, the experience of the ‘jar’-confirmation which is the 
baais of the commitment to be authentically in the world and 
called ‘Extent’ is the Ordinary Wish-Fulfilling Gem”? (p. 51; for 
the Tibetan tee p. 252 which shows that the author has not only 
failed to convey the meaning of this sentence, but has also probably 
mitttadeTttood its grammatical construction). 

Dr. Guenther's account of his own philosophy, called here ‘‘The 
Theoretical Content of Niropa't Training”, is strewn with such 
compounds u ‘‘Being-ittelf-Co-emergence” (p. 119, for svabhdvasa- 
hpia), or ‘‘diicrimination-appreciation-inspiration” (p. 212 for 
prpfUffi, and must be described as unreadable. It is gratifying to 
see how many Anglo-Saxons have rediscovered the principles of 
the Tantra in recent years, and references to C. D. Broad, A. N 
Whitehead, 0. F. Stout, W. James, A. C. Kinsey and S. K. Langer 
adorn many pages of the book. It is more disconcerting to find 
tut alM the German existentialists seem to have a ‘‘marked 
^mty’ (p. 146) to the Tantra. for, while a few quotations from 
Jaspers ai^Hndegger can do no great harm, this discovery further 
increasm Dr. Guenther’s passion for uncouth expressions. So we 
are fronted with such terms as ‘‘authentic being-in-the-world” 
“authentic dealing with 
““ “'r«W>vir(!).cf. p. 267), such meaningful 
ra-the-world, but also communicates 
such translations as ‘‘The three pathways 
SS ^^‘"^^‘“■‘‘'e'World. communication and 
1 ob^ntism” IS the wilful obscura- 

of lucid spintual teachings, then Dr. Guenther is surely guilty 

Edward Conze. 


Far East 

Ll»5SJiS 

total •“»»»> *«»• 

retoions betweenihe dynastic histories the 

mwiahly beaTdescribed^ 

tributary sutnects, who have towards his 

oFcu, wno have been graaously granted pennissioii 
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to submit their most precious products to the Sou of Heaven. In 
recent years historians have been revealing the existence nlations 
of a different type behind the formal fa^de of ofiBcial description. 
It is being shown that the “presenUtion of tribute" and the return 
of imperial gifts to the visitor may often be tantamount to com¬ 
mercial interchanges conducted with official encouragement; and 
it is being realized that East and West have beat exchanging 
scientific and technological skills at an earlier period and to a 
greater extent than has been generally recognized. The value of this 
volume lies in its illustration of the profoundly varied nature of the 
materials imported by China during the Tang period, at a time 
that is often describe as the golden age of Chinese civilization. 
To quote but a few examples, the range of animal, vegetable and 
mineral products embraces rhinoceros, ostriches, planU, drugs, 
spices, jewels, sacred relics, scientific and medical treatises. 

The secondary title of the book “A study of T’ang exotics” provides 
a timely warning that the objects whose import is described were 
valued by the Chinese for their foreip origin, for their alleged, 
but unproven, qualities and for their immediate practical use. 
The sub-title also stresses that most of the nuiteriak were rarely 
seen in China’s farms and provinces, and that their enjoyment was 
reserved for the cultured ilUe of the capital cities and commercial 
emporia. 

This study may be unsatisfying to western historians of a tradi¬ 
tional type who seek confirmation and amplification from non- 
Chinese sources and some estimate of the quantities of the goods 
that were involved. But in this field of enquiry such ideals can 
rarely be reached. Professor Schafer is well aware that the deficiencies 
of his sources preclude a balanced analytical study of the Tang import 
trade and has concentrated on tracing the use of the items in pre- 
Tang and T’ang China, and in calling on collateral information 
where it can be found. M. A. N. Lobwe. 


La For£t des Pinceaux; Etude sur l’Acad£mie du Han-un sous 
LA Dynastie des Tang et Traduction du Han Lin Tchb. 
By F. A. Bischoff. pp. xii-f-126. Presses Universitaires de 
France. Paris. 1963. 

The Han-lin-yOm has generally been respected as the foremost 
academic institution of imperial China, but its origin was of a 
different nature. It was the successor organization of a series of 
committees which had been founded by the Tang emperor Tai 
tsung (reigned 627-649) and his followers. These committees acted 
as advisory councils which were placed outside the scope of the 
principal organs of state government and which were constantly 
available for private consultation by the emperor. Their members, 
who concurrently held official appointmenu in other capacities, 
included both men of letters who possessed the necessary skill 



to dnft documenti of lUle uid expert masters of other arts or 
aooooqdtdunefitt of both a seoilar and a leligioiis type. Hie 
tmportenoe of the Hm-lin-yOm's rble in Chinese politics be^ with 
tbe supervision of emergency measures taken to re-assert imperial 
poiwr at a time of acute oisis (7SS); in the following decades the 
academy became the instnunent whereby the eunuchs and a Buddhist 
party were able to exercise temporal ascendancy over their rivak. 
By the mkidle of the ninth century the academy, which had induded 
famous members such as Po Chtt'i and Lu CUh, had become the 
most powoful organ of state, possessing the physical means of 
cffcuroventing the traditional processes of government by other 
agencies. With the collapse of the Tang empire and the fall of 
eunuch power the Han-lin~yaan l<»t iu powers of initiating action. 
It survived as a committee charg^ with the task of formulating 
stete documenu and providing advice regarding state procedure and 
protocol. In the Ming and Ch’ing period it was chiefly active as an 
organ which was responsible for supervising major literary projects, 
and its complement had been increased from the original eighteen 
members of the Tang period to considerably more than a hundred 
(in the eighteenth century). 

Eh. BischofT provides an introduction and annotated translation 
of tM Han-tin-chth, or Treatise on the Han-lin Academy. This short 
WOTk. which constitutes the principal source of informatiun for the 
history of the institution, was compiled by Li Chao, who was 
himself admitted as a member of the Academy in 818. A facsimile 
copy of the text which is given at the end of volume was taken 
from the Po-ch'uan-hsOeh-hai collection (1927 edition). 

M. A. N. Loewe. 


The ttijrrxE of the World: Communism and the Mind of China. 

By Robert S. Eueoant. pp. 379. London, Methuen. 1963. 42j. 
i. '^•'st'ver ite official declarations, 

behind the scenes is suggested by 
sources-on the one hand from balloZ 
r Department officials as weU as by the 

bH^Se^ “ Committee for the Revision of Our China ^li^ 
?hSrL^J publications from the 

TV “ “y the other. 

recenUy Newsweek’s South-east 

tiJc probJem. Here are some indicative quotations* 
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oaoqiHBt in South-eut Asia miaht well them inwiMei ***" to deal 
widi... (My a polky of mititaiy firmnem c oc n b faed with efliDClive 
economic aid could save Soutlweast Asia. p. 3d7. 

The Communists would reftise the initial ofier of lecognition, imfaw it 
was accompanied by the oes^ of Formosa. That oomoeasioa was 
unthinkable. Even reacted, the offer of recognition would free American 
policy of much of the burden it carried in ... and would shift the 
burdm of non-recognition to China, p. 368. 

Quen^ and Matsu, however, should be ielin()ujshed to China. Tbere- 
aftn it would be up to China. If she persisted in her nuuiness, there 
mi^ be no alternative but to give her the war she sought. But there was a 
good chance that a nation b^ by famine and thwarted in itt hopes of 
econoniic construction would finally accept the lots of Formosa in return 
for normal economic relations with the United States, p. 369. 

The significance of the solution offered does not arise from its 
reasonableness or its practicability, but from the fact Uutt it 
accurately reflects popular American trends. The author ^ves 
the feeling of being completely out of sympathy with the Chinese 
people, both historically and contemporaneously, and of not being 
particularly interested in what they think or do. But he does ^ve 
the impression of being very much in touch with American opinion, 
especially as it is voiced in much of the press. If this is so, the outlook 
is not encouraging, for it seems that the Americans are not yet 
prepared to be realistic about China and rely on the efficacy of 
gestures which are bound to be repulsed. One can only hope, there¬ 
fore, that it reflects only the surface and not the inner wisdom of the 
American people. VICTOR Purcell. 


Dictionnaire Historique DU Japon. Fascicule I: Lettre A. 
pp.xviii-f-I07. LibrairieKiNOKUNiYA:T6ky6,1963. (Publications 
de la Maison Franco-Japonaisc.) S3.S0. 

This book marks a real milestone in the documentation of Japanese 
history for western students. In it wc have for the first time an 
encyclopaedia of Japanese history in a western language comparable 
with the standard reference works in Japanese. For the professional 
historian who already has direct access to such reliable reference 
tools as Nihon rekishi daijiten (Kawade Shobd) and Sekai rekishi 
Jiten (Heibonsha), the book will provide nothing new except the 
convenience of looking up references in French instead of Jajmese. 
For this is not a work of original research but a selective compilation 
based on articles contained in Nthon-shi shdjiten (ed. Sakamoto 
Tard, 1957) and supplemented by entries taken from a range of 
twenty other historical reference works familiar to the historian, 
the whole newly translated and revised. A list of the historical 
dictionaries and bibliographies in Japanese upon which the compilers 
have drawn is given in ap introductory note to the volume under 
review. The list is fairly comprehensive for modern works of scholar¬ 
ship in these categories, but it is surprising to note the absence of 

nus. ocr. ism. u 
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Sdgd kokusM ketikyU »iid of aU the major Japanese bio- 
■ranhical dictioiiarie*, espedally at a great number of the entries 
hi tbit Actionary are biognpfaical in characto’. Perhaps these 
works of reference wiU figure among the “other works 
oonndted” which are to be listed, we are told, in a supplement 

Up to now only the first fascicule of this dictionaiy has been 
covering the letter A, For the work to have any practical 
value, i nirh will depend on the rate of publication of subsequent 
vdnmes. There it many a slip, as we know, between the cup of full 
publication and the lip of the expectant reader, and at the time of 
writiof there is ttiU no sign of the emergence of fascicule II, let alone 
any of the later ones. But such a worthy project as this must surely 
and on no account should production difficulties or expe^ 
be allowed to sUnd in the way of the speedy publication of successive 
vohimes. Fortunately there are clear signs in this case that the 
project has been thoroughly planned in advance and worked out in 
careful detail from start to finish. 

This dictionary — or rather encyclopaedia, for iu entries are 
detailed and sometimes a page long — appears under the aegis of 
the Maison Franco-Japonaise of Tokyo. It is a good example of 
Japanese-Western collaboration, for it owes its origin to a suggntion 
made in 19^ by the Director of the Maison Franco-Japonaise, it 
is supported by a capital pant from the French Government, and 
its compilation is the work of five well-known Japanese historians 
and two editors, one of them French and one Japanese. 

A good deal of methodical care and thought has evidently gone 
into the production. Clear rules of compilation, explained at 
length in the prefatory notes, have guided the editors in their work; 
and the reader reaps the benefit of this in a text that is consistent 
and simpte to use. Tofnes and proper names are arranged alpha¬ 
betically in romanized form, foUowed by the appropriate Japanese 
characters. This procedure is adopted consistently throughout the 
text of each article, so that every technical term, proper name or 
book title is quoted in transliteration as well as in Kanji. Thi(. 
lavish use of Japanese script, which is of the utmost value to the 
reader, could only have been economically possible in a book 
printed and published in Japan. A large proportion of the dictionary, 
perhaps more than half, is taken up with biographies of prominent 
figures in Japanese history; place names, historical terms and 
auunons are also well represented, and the compilers have inter¬ 
preted the word “history” in the widest possible sense, so that much 
space IS given to literary figures (AbuUu-ni, Asai RyOi, Akutegawa 
Ryfinotukc), literary terms {aobyishi, aohon), and even names having 
tmly tta most tenuous connection with Japan, such as Ajanta and 
Ayuthia. Catholicity of this kind is not unwelcome, however, in a 
toajac work of reference. The book’s usefulness is mudi 
by the short bibUi^phiet which appear at the end of each article. 

hnofar as Am book is the oflfspring of respectaUe parents, the 
facts set out in it may on the whole be reganted as idiable and 
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•ccunte; any critidam of the subject matter (and not every specialut 
win oonnder it adidly a&quate) must be directed against the parent 
dietlonariet. The present reviewer, for his part, finds little to 
quarrel with in the snl^ects within his competence. TypograplikaJly, 
die bode deserves high pnise. Bold headings and indoitation 
enable the reader to find his way about with the greatest of ease, 
and the typeface used for the Japanese characters which appear so 
liberally on every page has been chosen with skill to assodate per¬ 
fectly with the surrounding French text. Japanese biUiograjducal 
thoroughness and French logical method are happily combined 
in this publication. K B. Gardner. 


Lao Tzu: Tao Tb Chino; translated with an introduction by D. C. 

Lau. Penguin Books. Middlesex. 

Although the Tao-te-ching has probably attracted the attention of 
more translators than any other work of oriental literature, it has 
usually been treated for the sake of its mystical qualities rather 
than in an attempt at critical and systematic appraisal. While 
Mr. Lau’s approach is that of the shiewd and dracated scholar, 
who is primarily concerned with defining and clarifying some of 
the problems of the book, his translation is designed to be read by 
non-specialists as well as experts. The long introduction and 
appendices are concerned with the basic questions of separating 
factual from apocryphal elements in the traditional account of Lao 
Tzu’s life, and of determining how far the work can be considered 
as a unity. It is concluded that, in the prevailing lack of evidence, 
the work should best be regarded as an anthology, like other pieces 
of early Chinese literature; that the historicity of Lao Tzu as a 
contemporary of Confucius must be subject to considerable reserve; 
and that the text, which perhaps assumed its present form in the 
early part of the second century b.c., includes passages representing 
the views of various schools of thought that flourished in the 
4th and 3rd centuries. For this reason, it is fruitless to seek to 
estaUish a cohesive system of thought for all parts of the Tao-te- 
cUng, or to expect the text to be free of inconsistencies. The author 
of this translation examines the metaphysical, ethical and political 
implications of some of the central concepts of the text and clears 
away a number of misunderstanding tl^ have obscured earlier 
attempts to assess its place in the history of thought 

Michael A. N. Loews. 
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Mvnwi os BOOKS 


Near and Middle East 

Himre CT Inoo.Euiu»6en. finroes Comparatives. By £milb 
Benvbnste. (BibliothAque AreWologique et Histonque de 
llnsthtt Francais d’Archiologie d’istanbul: 3.) pp. 140. 
Paris, 1962. Librairie Adrien-Maisonneuvc. 

ProTettor Beoveniste justly remarks that the comparative study 
of Hittitc has long been at a standstill, the discussions revolving 
round a few. long familiar facU. His new analyses of points of 
phonology, morphology and vocabulary are to be welcomed not 
only as a rich contribution in themselves but as supplying a new 
stimulus to further exploration by his fellow Indo-Europeanists. 

In phonology he stresses the poverty of the apparent consonantal 
system and argues that this is probably due to the fact that real 
phonemic oppositions are masked by the inadequate script. Thus 
on general phonetic grounds the initial sibilant of Siwatt- iiu- may 
wetlbe the voicsxl z- or 2-, for this would be the expected product 
of the 1-E from which these words arc doubtless descended. 
Further support for a voiced sibilant is to be found in the Hurrito- 
Hittite transcription of an Iranian name Candra-myazda as Za-an- 
tar-nti-ia-aJ~ia, while the horse-racing term waiama presumably 
stands for vaxana-, an Iranian word derived from the ‘waggon’ 
root *MVgA. 

The laryngeal hypothesis is especially one which requires a blood 
transfusion of new data. Benveniste offers two important new 
equations. He would connect the Latin 6men with the Hittite verb 
M-t 'believe, accept as true'. It would have been of interest to see 
this exfdored further in the light of Benveniste’s own theory of the 
root, for he would postulate a CVC root HeH, with possible enlarge¬ 
ments: HtKt+E, «w,+r£.* I stress that this is a ‘sceptii^’ 
observation only in the literal sense of that adjective, for 1 wholly 
agree with Benveniste in his insistence that the ‘laryngeals’ have 
imrely algebraic status in a calculus of 'relationships within a 
system', and that our 'models’ of reconstruction should not depend 
for their validity on speculations about their ‘real’ nature. That they 
coitmpond to something is, of course, undeniable, but ‘laryngeals’ 
in this context is not a term of phonetic observation. •« or *o, on 
the one hand, and (hi, on the other, are symbols of altogether 
dilfeient logical sutus. 

Benveniste's connection of Latin orbus and its congeners with the 
verb iarp~. 'separate, etc.' is of interest not only for its relevance 
to laryngeals and their representation in Hittite. This equation is 




panUded (m its seountic side by Latin hhid- and Greek 
% root *gfiir~lgh6r- combines inecisdy these notions of ‘separate* 
d^vation Ctipoc. xw*^) and ‘heritage’ OdipeMrr^t)- 
Tliese observations deserve study within the wider context of 
’semantic fidds’ with particular reference to the Indo-European 
words for ‘hereditament’, vel sitn. That Luvian bawi-, ‘she^’ is 
to be linked with *owi- needs no demonstration. Nor, in view of 
tte narrow technical meaning, would it be easy to dissociate hUSo- 
‘chariot pole’ from the Vedic ifd- The attribution of this technical 
word to Indo-European will necessitate further study of the 
Mycenaean term o-pN-Ja-pi. This comes in the Linear B chariot 
formulae* at the very end after the description of the chariot body 
and the harness. Because it is made either of horn or bronze Ventris 
and Chadwick and myself preferred to diagnose thi^ as ‘bits’. 
VC also pondered the possibility of a connection with the Hittite 
and Vedic words: the etymological meaning of the technical term 
would then be ‘the things which are on the ihd- (< *irfl-). If the pole 
is that of the plough, then this object becomes the handle, and from 
this developed the Greek word al-tju/*, which may be analysed as 
o-isd-ion, with the prefix o- seen in i-xixxu, 4-TpiJvw etc. (Schwyzer 
Gr. Gram. I, 434. II. 491). 

A phonological point of importance for morphological studies 
is the insistence that Hittite -un cannot be the descendant of 
I-E rp. Thus the preterite ending -tm, as in epnm, ‘I took’, is trace¬ 
able not to -rp, but to the perfect ending -u (e.g. Skt. jajdau), wUch 
has been extended by the addition of the second^ ending -m. 
-bi, too, is an old ending of the perfect, converted in Hittite into a 
class of present verbs; a preterite -bun was created on the analogy 
of -UR. Similarly, the accusative singular of pronouns like kun 
and appun is to be connected with Skt. amiim, and the ending -um 
is also of ancient origin, which has been replaced by *-om in the 
other I-E languages. This leads B. to give a rather different account 
of the history of the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘thou’: *eg: amug was probably 
the ancient Hittite ‘opposition’ of nominative and accusative with a 
morphologically significant vocalic alternation e/u. The parallel 
pair teg. tug is probably due to the influence of the first person on 
the second, and not the other way round, as scholars since Sturtevant 
{HG* 170 b) have supposed. 

The datives in -edani, for which no explanation has yet been 
offered, B. would connect with adverbs found in Vedic like iddnlm 
‘now’; these are formed by the adverbial sufiSx -bn from adverbs of 
the form *~idani, which would thus be comparable with the pro¬ 
nominal datives/locatives kedmi, etc. The short forms like kedl 
link up with Indo-lranian yadi ‘iT. 


* See A. Emout and A. Meillet, DIcthimaire ilymologique de la lantu* latlna 
mb voc. orAiit. 

* L. R. Palmer, Bidl. Inst. Class. StutOes n (1955), 3<; M. Ventris and 
J. Ctadwick, Doatmems In Myctmtan Gr^, p. 365. 
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(be Btunenle B. finds evidmce for two indent ttems 
two': •doldi (as in da-higa~ ‘two-yeu oU*). and *n«/iW 
(m l vi^fiirO- The fomu which exhibit dwoliwi are due to 

codamiBaiion of the first two radicals. 

The ftw dwf d'tbe nominal sufiaxes show Benvei^’t methods at 
ttieir beat* d oe f anafysts precedes comparison. Thus what 
i^pears to be a sdf-evideat equatkm of the Hittite abstract suffix 
-oM and the «■«"»»««• Slavonic suffix -ostl is shown to be due to the 
flce m erieBc c of independent morphological processes in the two 
hi»H«g—, the Hittite examples clustering in a coherent semantic 
group of words for measurement: e.g. dolugiati ‘length’. Again, 
the obenvation that the productive I*E agent suffix -ter- survives 
in only two words in Hittite promptt a suggestive study, which 
I ff /I f to the coodusion that both in Hittite and in Iranian the 
of *wester-, ‘htfdsman’, denote the supreme divine 
and htiman authority conceived as the ‘shepherd’ and protector. 
In particalar, the Iranian vSslar- is an expression of the Zoroastrian 
ooBception erf the supreme deity as the protector of kine and as the 
guide of the faithful. Apart from waStara- the only comparable 
agent noun Hittite can offer is the court term ekuttara-, from the 
v«b eku- ‘drink’: ‘he who gives to drink’. 

The final chapter of the book is given up to lexical studies. Here, 
too, 1 single out one of considerable sociological and historical 
intesesL B. would link Sra-, ‘what is right and proper’, with the 
Indo-lranian ora-, to which it corresponds in every respect. Whether 
this is also to be connected with the homophone ora- ‘friend, 
companion' is an open question, while the family of arl-, arya- 
would need consideration in the light of H. W. Bley’s important 
study in Transactions of the Philological Society 1959, p. 71 ff. 
If, u seems undeniable, the basic meaning is ’possess’, we can hardly 
deny the long accepted connection with the wide-spread family 
of words represented by the Greek Ipoc and diptluv. A phonological 
question would then arise not faced by Benveniste: should we not 
expect an initial laryngeal in Hittite? If this is so, and the semantic 
AM poinu to ’possession’ rather than ’right and proper*, then it 
would be more attractive to bring in the Hittite verb har-, hark- 
’have, hoM’. We should then have two different I-E radicals (1) ar- 
‘join. fit’ and (2) or- ’have, htdd, possess’, the latter distinguished 
in Hittits by an initial laryngeal. 

^ Y* t anotte attractive and long accepted equation is shaken by 
Bravn^. Thu is the connection of the Hittite mekkir with the 
widespread I-E family of words represented by Greek 
B. points out that the meaning of the Hittite adjective is 'many, 
nwantw’ and that this is apparent also in the derivatives makm-, 
®^P*y. nnd makkeJ-, ’become numerous’. This is in line with 
Hieroglyphic imktsha, for which I have suggested the 
I made numerous, increased’ {Transactkms of the PUhhgieal 
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Soday 1958, p. 63).^ If soch k the meaning of Anatcdian 
adjective, dien a oonnectkm with Tochaiian mdit, ‘muneroiu, modi*, 
ribo^ be inefened, and this would imply that we must postulate 
two I-E roots: *megB, ‘big’, and *meklmok, 'many*. 

Finally, we may sin^e out for mention, for its interest in the 
field of sociological studies, yet another piece of destructive criticism. 
hazi-, ’army, camp’, has long been linked with the important group 
of westwn I-E words with an ancestral form *teutS, ‘people. 
Benveniste points out that two important prerequisites for aoc^- 
anoe of the Muation are absent: there is no satisfactory moridiological 
analysis of the Hittite words, and its basic meaning it in any case 
‘camp’, ‘army’ being a semantic development much like the use of 
«Tp«T*itc8ov in Greek. 

The examples chosen for fuller discussion here will not merely 
indicate the rich offering of new insights the book brings. It iviU 
also serve as a much ne^ed demonstration of sound etymological 
method and an encouragement to the author’s fellow Indo- 
Europeanists to desist from mere repetition. p ai ub» 


SaJBAEAN iNSCRtPTTONS FROM MAtitRAM BiLQb (MArTO), By A. 
Jamme, W. F. (Publications of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man, Vol. III.) xix, 480 pp. (including 64 plates and 
3 maps).-t-5 pp. errata. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1962, 
$20. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. £8.) 

In the winter of 1951-2 an archaeological expedition under the 
auspices of the American Foundation for the Study of Man visited 
the site of the ancient Sabaean capital, M&rib. Despite various 
set-backs to their work they were able to copy and photograph a 
very large number of inscriptions, though on their departure they 
had to abandon almost all the squeezes. In the present volume Dr. 
Jamme, the expedition’s epigrapfaer, has published such texts as 
were found in the precinct of the ancient temple of ’Awwkm, now 
known as Mahram Bilqls, which was the sanctua^ of the moon 
god, ’Ilumquh (Dr. Jamme’s vocalization). Specialists in South 
Arabian have awaited the appearance of this study for several 
years and it is not likely to disappoint them. For the materials 
presented are of intense interest, whether or not one apees with 
the author’s methods and conclusions. The book is lavishly and 
sturdily produced and, if approached with due caution, should 
prove a sound investment for any Semitist with an interest in this 

* E. Laroche, Lcr UiroglypheM Unites L P- 230 tnmlates arha maklAa as 
‘Tai biM’, equating h with w4brt in the paiaUd Phoenician text But then 
appeals to be an extra sentence in the hierogtypb veteion and the eenee of the 
rtioenician ‘I deetnqod all the evil in the land’ is reodemd by the ibOowing 
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Add. The an mnitt to over 300 Hems, many of some 

koiOi, and their number and dironological range have provided 
with an opportunity to undertake a detailed study of 
die rrievant periods of Sabaean history. Of these inscriptions only 
tea wot previously known from other collections, noUbly Ry 
533 « Ja 576. The ^k is thus one of the lar^ single assemMages 
of new to be published at any one time and its importance 

can hardly be exaggerated. Though the overwhelming majority 
of the textt consisu of dedications to Tlumquh, the occasions for 
these are multifarious and provide many intriguing insights into the 
everyday life and social conditions of the Sabaeans. Above all, 
tte mere concentration of so many texts from one locality has this 
advantage, that it has enabled the author to make his historical 
enquiry of great depth and range, while placing many of his con¬ 
clusions and reconstructions on relatively firm ground, ^eral 
new royd names emerge and other personages or events, hitherto 
obscure,, can now be fitted into an historical perspective. 

The ^ section of the book is devoted to the publication of the 
tests and where possible these am grouped according to the royal 
names mentioned in them. The last 17S or so have no royal names. 
Each text is riven in transliteration and followed by the translation 
and a lexical commentary. In the latter some lack of proportion 
it noticeable. The notes tend to be very brief, save where an earlier 
view is under criticism. Yet at times an inordinate amount of space 
is devoted to irrelevant matters, above all to palaeographical 
excursuses on other texts, which in the end contribute nothing to 
our undemanding of the passages in question. Admittedly, as a 
secondary compensation the book thereby becomes a mine of 
information on South Arabian epipaphy in general. Conversely, 
many of Dr. Janune’s renderings will strike the reader as startling, 
yet little justice it done to contextual considerations in the notes 
themselves. One feels that new terms require just as careful dis¬ 
cussion at familiar ones whose traditional renderings do not satisfy 
the author. 


The treatment of the historical commentary is careful, logical, ' 
■ad very thorough. The method followed adheres to the traditional, 
nOD-synchronic approach and the resultant dynastic schemes are not 
disMinilar to earlier attempts, save in the latest dynasties, which 
uiMC^ a complete re-arrangement. Allowing for the fact that 
enbeuffi of such schemes is difficult because of the lack of concrete 
evraenoe and the paurity of leliabie foreign synchronisms, the study 
Mvm a favomUe impression as to its general validity, though 
dwbt might be expressed on some points of detail, particularly 
y**translations are relied on. There is a wealth 
M original resnreh into ancient topography. It might be said that 
!uf ^ predecessors who, after 

** 7 . . possess all the evidence now at hand. But if any major 

^ it lies in the brevity which whi<* the pro- 

wems or abs^ute chionoloiy «« dismissed. Acceptance of the 
Assyrian synchronisms produces dates for the earlier inscrii^ons 
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iriiidi are difiteult to reconcUe with considentioiis of comparative 
palaeography and artistic style. And one might note that the date 
acoqited for die Peripbu, a.d. 70, has recently been subjected to 
drastic revisicm by J. Pirenne (in JA., 1961), who suggests rather 
a.d. 225-30. If this be so, a complete re-appraisal ^ the South 
Antrian dyna^es will be necessary. 

The work is amply provided with i^otographs, though unfor¬ 
tunately many of the most important texts are not represented 
amongst them, and with tables of letter forms and maps. Finally 
there are numerous indices and concordances and a detailed glossary, 
wUch greatly facilitate reference. It is to be regretted however that 
the au^or never uses the Ryckmans numeration, since these texts 
are often difficult to track down by their subsidiary nupibevs. 

A. K. Irvine. 


A Mandaic Dictionary. By E. S. Drower and R. Macuch. 
xii+491 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. £12 12s. 

In the constantly growing family of Aramaic dialects the two 
which have survived as spoken languages in Iraq, modem Assyrian 
and Mandaic, have in the past attract^ the attention of but few. 
and the loss of Lidzbarski seemed likely to reduce studies in Mandaic 
to the condition in which NOldeke and Macleane left "Neusyrisch”. 
But from 1930 onwards Lady Drower undertook the study of the 
documents secretively preserved among the Mandaean communities, 
and has since then published a mass of documents which place 
the study on so broad a base that students of the comparative 
grammar of Semitic Languages, baffled by the peculiar difficulties 
involved in the orthography of docAments of widely different times 
and schools, have long awaited the present work. Few will ever be 
interested in the contents of Mandaean texts, and the matters of 
interest for those few have been admirably made known by Lady 
Drower herself. But here is a book which must be on the rack 
beside Lane, Brown-Driver-Briggs, Brockelmann and the un¬ 
finished Chicago Assyrian Dictionary. 

The arrangement could not be more practical, saving time and 
paper. Roots are in capitals, with derivatives listed, to be found 
in the alphabetical order separately, the reason being the influence 
of “the weakness and continual loss of guttural sounds, aphaeresis, 
apocope, syncope, metathesis, epenthesis and so on". Cognate 
forms in Arabic, Hebrew. S 3 rriac, Akkadian arc given consistently 
in the natural forms, but Mandaean only in tran^teration, with a 
generous recording of the aberrant spellings of poor copies. What 
would one ^ve for so compact a dictionary on philological prin¬ 
ciples— so intentionally disregarded in some modem worb — 
for Arabic or Akkadian. Brockelmann showed what such a work 
could be; this will be a similar quarry for students of languages 
other than Mandaic. 
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tlie gaod fortune whidi allied the two compilen bmefited from 
ttm g WMWoeity which placed at thdr duposal the card word of 
lidmndd. Bm the hnal publication is a triumi^ due to the 
eealtBinf patieoce and courage of Lady Drower, in spite of hard 
eoaditioM and lack of aasittaaoe. Her labours in seardi erf* neceasaiy 
ftnaitoe to secure publication would of themselves have ecfaausted 
youafer schdan. It is good that the hdp of Professor G. R. Driver 
and me care of the University Preu have brought fruition at last. 
The Royal Asiatic Society can be proud of its past encouragemmit 
Sidney Ssoth. 


Hanoust Of THE Arabic Manuscripts ; VoL VI. By A. J. Arberry. 
The Chester Beatty Library. Dublin: Hodges Figgis Sl Co. 
pp. 168. pU. 22. 1%3. 


Tliis volume of the handlist is as beautifully produced as those 
which preceded it and like them involved dull research in otsio gticg, 
Many of the items appear to be unique but hopes of finding some* 
thing important are not rosy, for many of them are law books which 
are pr obaMy only a re-hash of familiar matter. Alchemy is well 
represented. Tl« plates, of the customary high quality, are numbed 
cootei^vely t^Ufh the series. No. 174 is said to be of MS. 4217 
whim It IS of 4817 (this it not the only misprint) and no. 167 is part 
of the certificate given to a student though it is presumably in the 
Mine hano u ihc MS. to which it refers. One hopes there will be 
an iQoex volume with the titles arranged under subjects for at 
gw^coniulting the catalogue is like looking for a needle in a 
A. S. TnmoN, 


REvoLunom. By Harold 
INORAUS. John Murray, pp. 164. ills. 13. mapl. 1P63. sh.21. 

haI‘ili,!?‘hL“/^V**1 ^ ““th-west comer of Arabia. 

1 ^, Uter foreigners, Etluopiaiis, Per^s. Egyptians 

IS >o?aiSm“S" 

part of the highlands, even at times 
lowlands. After 191^116 imam YahS 
Bdinires) was master of aU except the Adm 

^i’aldhn^^*" P^^***® Yemen giving up this daim. 
« ^ anachronisms ruUngi; theiSrftr^ 

M methods of the middie aaes. TI1.1 >it " 


Yahw 


bvti^ iiMitLrut.Tfi^^ anachronisms ruling in the spirit and 
1 ^ me auroer of Yahya and several attempu on the aon’t life. 



Hw ton Wtt cruel utd the royal £unily avaridoua and conaequeiitly 
diaUced. The Yemoiii an intoiaely individiialistic but at the tame 
tiaie fed themaestves one with all Arabs though th^ kxdc a (Sficrait 
race from those of the north. Hence the instddity df aO govern¬ 
ments; the people unite for a cause but when the object hu been 
attaiiMd, the union breaks up. Mr. ingrains admires them bid knows 
their weaknesses and is disai^inted with British dSorts to treat 
them as Anglo-Saxons. Till recently the Yemen was thorou^ly 
medieval bid emigrants learned modern ideas and with the lu^ 
of Egypt the revolution came. This book is almost a day to day 
record of the last few years and is indispensable for the student 
present day affairs. What of the future? The imam Badr has a 
strong following but they may get bored if victory is deUyed; the 
revolution will endure as long as Egyptian troops support'd but the 
Egyptians despise the natives and the natives hate the Egyptians; 
trade unions in Aden shout for Arab nationalism and “out with the 
British” while the chiefs of the protectorate are not happy about the 
connection with Aden and fear the Yemen against which the British 
are their only defence. No one knows what the future will be but it 
will probably not be a unified state. Many details in the early history 
of the countj^ can be criticized adversely. The “glossary” is a series 
of notes on important Arabic terms. The map might be biggCT and 
there is an index. The first chapter describing the country did not 
grip the reviewer but perhaps that is his fault. a. S. Tritton. 


The Arabian Potts of Golconda. By M. A. Mu‘u> Khan. Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay, pp. 163. 1963. Rs. 7.50. 

The Qutb Shahs of Golconda were a Turki family who had 
settled in India and flourished during the 16th century; one of them 
founded Hyderabad. They professed the Shi'a faith and employed 
Hindus in govenunent service; this made Aurungzeb an enemy of 
the last of the family who was king only in name. The rulers were 
patrons of literature and employed two secretaries, one for Persian 
correspondence and one for Telugu; being Muslims, they had tutors 
in Arabic for their sons. The author does not say if there is any 
connection between the coming of Arab scholars to Golconda and 
that of men from Hadramaut who served as soldiers in Hyderabad. 
Most of the poets mentioned were Arabs, a few were Persians or 
Indians. The Arabic written in north India was much influenced by 
Persian literary style while that written in south India was less 
rhetorical. Apart from a short survey of earlier contacU between 
Aralua and India the greater part of this book is devoted to two 
men. father and son, Sayyid Ahmad b. Ma‘sun and Sayyid ‘All b. 
Ma'siun, so-named after hit grandfather, their friends and pensioners. 
All the verse quoted is in cUssical metres, mudi of it slavirii imitation 
of old models; otho' forms of verse existed but, unfortunately, no 
samfdes are given. What is mudhayyadl The English is poor; this 
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CM c«aw fflumidenuoding. which look down <m green 

flower ttrden’' would naturally be taken literally, for the place of 
fla» if in the air and a flower garden is usually on the ground; the 
is not ambiguous and might be rendered “(^ many coloured 
flags) would have put a flower garden to shame*’. There are nds- 
uSm. On p. 42 the rhyme shows that a word must be tabkiti, from 
a root Mr but the translation ‘weeping’ assumes a root bky. The 
“fat feet” of an antelope combines a mistake with poor English; 
‘muscular legs’ is wanted. The Arabic text is not well printed; 
words am often wron^y divided. The poetry is not hi^ class. 
The author has collected much curious information about a little 
known held; his book is well equipped with indices. 

A. S. Tritton. 


The Rise and Fall of The Crimean System, 1855-71, The Story 
OP A Peace SmLEMENT. ByW. E. Mosse. pp. 213. Macmillan, 
1963. 42j. 

The Treaty of Paris which formally ended the Crimean War 
imposed on Russia a number of humiliating restrictions, parti- 
cuuuly in regard to the Balkans and the Black Sea. It was not 
diflkult to foresee that the Tsar’s government would try to challenge 
the Treaty of Paris at the earliest opportunity. The British, French 
and Austrian governments therefore tried to safeguard their gains 
by means of an additional triple treaty, signed on 15th April, 1856. 
En^and. France and Austria were to guarantee the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and consider as a casus belli 
any infraction of the terms of the Crimean peace settlement. In 
the event of such infraction, the contracting parties and the Porte 
would concert the necessary naval and military counter-measures 
to be taken against Russia. 

This Triple Treaty was largely a personal triumph for Palmerston 
who, like the late John Foster Dulles, aimed at constructing ‘a long 
line of drcumvallation to confine the future extension of Russia... 
at any rate to her present circumference’. However, he was under 
few illusions as to the duration of the Crimean settlement. In a few 
years time, be foresaw that when Russia had by wise internal 
nunagement developed her immense natural resources, she would 
M ready to place in danger ’the great Interests of Europe’. In fact, 
Pau^on openly expre^ the view that within seven or ten years, 
Turkey and Russia would again be at war, though in fact the next 
Rosso-Turkish confikt did not break out until 1877. 

By ^ t^ the Triple Treaty had ceased to have any effect, and 
ur. Mom s book traces in a most absorbing and lu^ way the 
nasoaa for its gradual decay and eventual disappearance into l^bo. 
He pointt W that Napoleon Ill was far from enthusiastic about 
^ong the Treaty in the first |riace, since it n^t interfere with hu 
ptans to wtervene m support of the liberation movement in Italy, 
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for whidt he needed Russia’s benevolent neutrality. What eariy 
in 1863, the Poles rose against Russian rule, they received sujqxtrt 
from Napoleon, but this time British reluctance put paid to any 
idea of armed intervention. The Rumanian coup of 1866 and the 
failure of the signatories of the Triple Treaty to support Turkey, 
u the suzerain power, exposed further weaknesses in the Crimean 
letdement, which the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870 
gave the Russian foreign minister, Gorchakov, an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for denoimcin^, especially in regard to the restriction of 
Russian sovereignty m the Black Sea and its northern littoral. 
British statesmen excelled one another in their anxiety to find 
excuses to avoid going to war over Gorchakov’s Circular, as well 
as on the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. Laid Derby 
framed the interesting and convenient doctrine that no treaties 
can be or are intended to be eternal. ‘They are framed with reference 
to existing circumstances, and though 1 do not say whether that is 
so or is not the case in regard to the treaty of 18S6, yet nothing has 
been more common in European diplomacy than the recognition 
of the fact that treaties do by the lapse of time and the force of 
events become obsolete ... ’ This attitude of responsible British 
statesmen was only one of many factors contributing to the break¬ 
down of the arrangements enshnned in the Triple Treaty of 1856 
and justifying Dr. Mosse’s concluding observation that the Crimean 
system was built on sand: it ofrer<^ no prospect whatever of a 
lasting solution of the ‘Eastern question’. Lano. 


Turkish and Mongolian Studies. By Sir Gerard Clauson. 

XVII, pp. 261 Royal Asiatic Society. Prize Publication Fund 

Vol. XX. London. 1962. £3. 

These studies are intended, to quote the author’s own statements, 
as (1) an introduction to Turkish studies, (2) a re-examination of 
early Turkish texts in order to establish the phonetic structure of the 
languages in question, and (3) an account of the reasons why the 
author considers Turkish and Mongolian not to be genetically 
related. The first chapter deals with the early history of the Turkish¬ 
speaking peoples, beginning with the Huns. It serves at the same 
time as a bibliographical introduction to the subject, containing 
references to works of philological as well as of historical interest. 
The subsequent chapters are devoted to a discussion of the phonetics 
of the Turkish languages, which the author divides into an //r 
Turkish and an f/z or standard Turkish. The treatment of the l/r: 
i/z problem (e.g. p. 37) makes the author’s fundamental sUndpoint 
dear at the outset: he does not admit the existence of the so-t^ed 
“phonetic laws’’. The many different transcription systems used 
by the turcologjsts are undoubtedly a real inconvenience. In the 
third chapter the author pleads for the use of the Turkish Official 
Alphabet for the transcription of all the Tmidsh languam. He 
hims elf uses it also for Mongolian, the phonetic structure and suffixal 



ftf <fhieh »« dealt with ifl the tetth duipto. TbetiitliOT’t 
«w«nkm to the traditional methodi of comparative iMcdogy bo- 
COBM umareBt uahi in hia treatment of the Mongolian initial 
h- (p. 2S)wlnch m hii opinion “i» more Ukely to be a teoondaiy 
plWBoaxnon than an original feature of the language”, as well as 
la ttie eleventh chapter where he deals with the “Ahiuc thecny” 
(cT, eapeciaily pp. 214 and 216). This fundamental difference of 
method in looking at the phenomena of language makes it in my 
ophiieB useless to attack the author’s view in the jargon of the 
oomparative philologist — in any case the principles involved are 
brUuantly expounded firom the comparativist’s point of view in 
Melllet's papers “Le probUme de la parentd des langues” and “Lra 
parentis de langues”. In bis charmingly personal way Sir Gerard 
rdates that at one time he too accepted the theory of Turko- 
Mongolian linguistic affinity, and, on the strength of it, tried to 
read the Secret History of the M<»^ols; but *T did not begin to 
understand it, and I could find nothing Turkish about the language 
in which it wu written. And so I came to the conclusion that... 
the Altaic theory was almost certainly wrong”. The author supports 
his subsequent argument by an etymological analysis of the voca¬ 
bulary of the Mongolian Hm-/ i-yU, in which he finds either loan¬ 
words from known or unknown Turkish languam or words which 
in his opinion totally difiier from the corresponding Turkish words. 
The vocabul^ in question is undoubte^y of great interest, and a 
number of Sir Gerard’s explanations could usefully be discussed at 
some length. I shall, however, content myself with a couple of 
comments on the "astronomy” section (p. 223). Here the author 
states: "There it a native word for 'sky' oitariuy, attest^ in dic¬ 
tionaries but apparently not in the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century texts”. This word happens to be one of those with the 
initial h- ^ it o«urs in the Secret History and in the Hm-1 i-yQ as 
hoytorfu in its adjectival meaning ’void’ and as substantive oytoryui 
’sky' e.g. in the Bodistv^ darf-o awatar-m tayilbur dated 1312. 
teitggiri-yin oyaUtr ’the Milky Way’ is puzzling, but in spite of its -lar 
can hardly be a Turkish plural: it might be an orthographic error 
MUk^iJ'^^ «««<«/. one of the normal Mongol names for the 

In a vc^ jierunal emlogue entiUed ’’An old-fashioned look at 
^ UnguisU the author tries —with his usual humour —to 
dmnarcate the boundary between "philology” and "linguistios”. 

^ *» no fundamental difference between 

tM sotoy of unwritten languages and that of langiisgt^ whkdi 
^ a Memure. This u in my opinion clearly shown by the methods 

phonetics u of course a kind of witom. 
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CATAlXtOUB OF GflOROIAN AND OTiffiR CAUCASIAN BOOKS IN TOB 
BRimi Museum. By D. M. Lang. 4to. doth. pp.» ool8.43a 
PuUished by the Trustees of the British Museum. Londoo, 1962. 
£ 11 . 

Following a stimulating and all too short introduction by the 
author, and tables of transliteration and books on Oeorra in 
Russian and other European languages, this volume is divided into a 
catalogue of Georgian books (cols. 311) and a General Index of 
Titles (cols. 313-430). [As Dr. Gardner observes in his Preface, 
Dr. Lang himself has made some valuable additions of oontemporarv 
Georgia books during the last decade.] But the reviewer is struck 
by the inadequacy of the collection as compared with the Bodleian 
(MorfiU and Wardrop legacies), the London Library <Baddeley 
legacy) and the R.G.S. Brosset and Marr are well represented, but 
most of the works of Ioseliani and all of D. Qasbeci are lacldng. 
Dme are only two volumes, out of thirteen published, of Materms 
for the Archaeology of the Caucasus; even the comparatively recent 
volumes of Kuftin and Hangar are missing, all essential to the 
student of archaeology of the Middle East. Javakhishvili’s classic 
Kartveleris istoria is incomplete. The several rare series of Caucasian 
periodicals of the nineteenth century (fortunately in the London 
Library) are not represented. Many of the great classics of Georgian 
and Caucasian studies are lacking: Pallas, Gmelin, Butkov, Potto, 
Dubois de Montpdreux, Gamba, Bronevski, Radde, Merzbacher, 
D&hy, Belokurov, Kovalevski. More surprisingly, in view of the 
privileges of the Museum, some of the more im^rtant works by 
English authors do not appear: Freshfield’s Central Caucasus and 
Bashan and his magistral Exploration ; Baddeley’s Russian Conquest 
of the Caucasus and his Rugged Flanks of Caucasus, published as 
late as 1940. W. E. D. Aixen. 


Elementary Persian Grammar. By L. P. Elwell-Suttdn. pp. 223. 

Cambridge University Press. 1963. 45 j. 

This book, a parallel volume to the author’s Colloquial Persian, 
isan interestingaddition to the numberof Persian grammars published 
in the last ten years and is useful for the student. It is first and 
foremost a gram^r of the modem literary language and thus avoids 
the classical Persian forms and vocabulary which are so predominant 
in tte older grammars. By working through this book, the student 
will have Iramt the words in current use from the very first and will 
be provided with a working vocabulary of 1,500 words. The 
tran^teration system is identical with that u^ by Professor 
Lambton in her Persian Grammar. 

The author is to be congratulated on the two appendices which 
introdtice the reader to the cursive scripts — an ida which might 
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«dl be followed in granunan. The Shticasteh script loses 
modi of hs terrors if it is uujht from the veiy first and its peca- 

Hartties analysed, espedafly ^ ligat^. ^^ 

It is necessary to moition that the book has been designed for me 
in not for self-tuition, as there is no key to the exercises and 
the inton^on patterns at the end of each chapter need the services 
ofaPttsian-speaker. . „ . ^ , 

There are several misprints in the Persian and numerous points for 
conunent, e.g. it should be indicated in the vocabulary that 
sfiM in the sense of ‘silver’ is rather poetical and that the word nxjreA 
it commonly toed for ‘silver’, while sim has nowadays the additional 
meaning of ‘wire’. On p. 141 / has dropped out in miSavad. 

We are now very far from the days when St. Clair-Tisdall’s 
Modern Persian Conversation-Grammar was the only book available 
for those wishing to begin the study of Persian, and nothing brings 
this home more than the publication of such books as this. 

G. M. Meredith-Owbns. 


fiphu sim L’UNiri ct la Twwrt, TiiArr^ sur l’intellect, frao- 
MENT SUR l’Ame. By MutlYl al-DIn al-I?fahanI. Edited, 
translated and annouted by M. Allard, S. J., and G. Troupbau. 
{Rtcherches, tome xx), Beirut, n.d. (71963). (xxi, 87 pp.). 

This Epistle on the Trinity, the work of an otherwise unknown 
author, apparently of Jacobite sympathies, who probably lived 
about 1300, is chiefly of interest as showing a measure of assimilation 
to Muslim thought. The Muslim term “attributes” {fijat) is used 
in connection with the persons or hypostases of the Godhead, as 
it had been by previous Christian writers, but these are named 
al-mawJQd, al-'diim, al-hayy (existing, knowing, living); this exact 
triad of terms is found in the Tamhid of al-Baqillinl (d. 1013) and 
the Irshdd of al-Juwaynl (d. 1078), while other 13th-century Christian 
authors vi^ slightly. The scholarship manifested in this little book 
of a high standard; and there is a useful “lexique-index” of 


technical terms. 


W. Montgomery Watt. 


OKIDtOOm BT THfiOLOOm CHEZ AVICSNNE. By OSMAN CHAHINE. 

Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1962. 34 nf. 

A seriom error of judgement has unfortunately been committed 
hytte author of this bMk or hn advisers. A general wcnk on 
Ayte ma s meuphysics is only lilmly to commmid itself to scholars 
whnihe author has been known for many years as a on 

Aviowuia w ho has read and re-read his books, and meditated on 
UMB from many points of view. The author under review has a 
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good gatenl knowledge of Avicenna’s thought, but has no dis 
tinctive oontributicm to make. His Ublii^phy qukddy leveali 
g^ys in his reading. It contains some out-of-date w<n-ks such ai 
the Histoire of Gustave Dugat, and omits recent works on Avicenna 
such as those by F(azlur-) Rahman and Soheil M. Afnan. Hii 
knowledge of the MutaksdlimOn, for which he makes claims, hai 
many lacunae — e.g. no nuntion of the Maqalat of al-Ash’ail — 
and not a few misconceptions, such as the failure to realize thi 
essential identity of Isma’lliyya and B&tiniyya. 

W. Montgomery Watt. 


South-East Asia 

Java in the Fourteenth Century. A study in cultural history. 
The Nagara-kirtagama by rakawi PrapaAca of Majapahit, 
A.D. 1365. Third edition, revised and enlarged by some con¬ 
temporaneous texts, with notes, translations, commentaries and 
a glossary. By Theodore- G. Th. Pigeaud. Illustrated bj 
Th. P. Galestin. Five volumes; 1. Javanese texts in transcrip¬ 
tion, pp. xvi, 125; 11. Notes on the texts and the translations, 
pp. 16, 153; III. Translations, pp. xiii, 177; IV. Commentaries 
and Recapitulation, pp. xi, 552; V. Glossary, General Index, 
pp. viii, 451. Martinus NijhoflF, The Hague. 1960-1963, 

This monumental work, is devoted to a detailed study of the 
Nagara-kirtagama and a number of minor texts and inscriptions, 
which make the fourteenth century by far the best-known period ol 
ancient Java. No Javanese, and very few other, texts have ever been 
so deeply studied. The author is one of the foremost scholars in the 
Javanese field and combines a thorough knowledge of old and 
modem Javanese with an unchallenged acquaintance with many 
aspects of Javanese life and institutions. 

As the Ndgarakirtagama is preserved in only one manuscript 
of the eighteenth century the editor considered it impossible to 
reconstitute the original text of the fourteenth century and decided 
to reproduce the text of the manuscript as faithfully as possible. 
It is regrettable that he has not followed the same conscientious 
method in transcribing the Old Javanese charters. There he merely 
took over existing transcriptions, some prepared more than half-a- 
century ago when Javanese epigrapbic studies were still rudimentary. 
It would also have been an advantage if a few more inscriptions had 
been added. 

The translations in Volume III are very literal. This gives the 
obvious advantage of presenting the reader with an accurate render¬ 
ing of the text in which the interjHetative efforts of the translator 
are limited to a minimum. It has also disadvantages. The meaning 
of some passages becomes unintelligible for an uninitiated reader, 
e.g. Nag. 6-4-2: ‘a Queen, the Illustrious SurawardhanI, in Her 

IRAS. OCr. t«S4. 12 
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yootii^ a fifl, by aspect Haj40g in the pictures*, passajp which can 
earify be A more serious disadvantage n that some 

Stda words, sudi as partkks, recave greater emphasis in the 
tnu^atka than they have in the otiginaL In the case of e.g. the 
paitick u minor clunges in the order of words in the translation 
would reado’ ks value more satisfactorily. In numerous passages 
when some of these little words occur together the translation 
becomes somewhat strained. Thus, sang hyang sudharma {NSg., 
S7-3-I) is rendered by ‘the honoured holy eminent dharma (domain)’ 
and sang para puirikd by ‘the honoured common maidens’. In 
translating official titles Dr. Pigeaud goes further than has been 
usual in the past. Thus, kanmuhan is rendered by ‘chancellor’, 
dtmmg by ‘chamberlain’, rahga by ‘aide-de-camp’, and tumlAgmg 
by ‘conunander-in<hier. Such a division of duties, reminding one 
of a cabinet of ministers, is unlikely. In the inscriptions not only 
the rokga and the tumlhgung but also the two others are given 
attributes suggesting bravery in battle. There seems to have been 
no clear separation between civil and military duties in ancient 
lava. It is likely that these four dignitaries, together with the patih, 
constituted a supreme committee charged with ensuring that royal 
orders were properly executed. The division of tasks would be 
settled oa ta ad hoc basis according to the individual qualities of 
those holding the titles. Technical terms still constitute a major 
difficulty in the Ndgarakiridgama. Dr. Pigeaud's work marks 
enormous progress in this field but it is hardly to be expected that 
all hit intopretations will be generally accepted. Thus, he translates 
tmwa by ‘land’ and thani by ‘cultivated area’. Numerous inscrip¬ 
tions leave, however, no doubt that the two words are synonyms 
and both denote the village as a structural unit. Anak thani (or 
OHok MWHv) does not appear to mean ‘men of the soil’ but refers 
to thoK members of the village communities who owned both land 
^ a dwelling and had a voice in the village council. Sima, in the 
tnicnptiont, indicates a ‘freehold’ with a specified number of 
prmwges, not a^ 'gentleman's estate’. Apinghay is translated sis 
white men, i.e. ‘men of religion*. This old interpretation of Kern* 
CMnm be maintained. The inscriptions make it clear that pinghay 
** * sjmonym of patih, praumably as a wangsahtn (patih 
retembto /ai/rt m sound, and the latter again resembles pinghay in 
meaning). Xo/uki. translated by‘cook’, is a difficult word. From the 
dhailm it appw. however, that the term denotes a craft. It 
« » » Javanese adaptation of Sanskrit 


Tta fourth volume of this work, containing continuous com- 
• '***•mowledge. Its last part 
of ^ materials on Javanese culture 
fowto^^tur^ It ctmtists of ten chapters dealing with 
ord^ religion, economy, material culture, 
SSnnSjKirf' P” W “ *“rvey which may be 

Z hmonans of South-East Asia who 
Imve not the tune to go through the entire work. The chapter whidi 
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Ment to me kss nicoesaftil than the others it that on ecoaony. 
This is no doid»t partly doe to the natme of the 
whose teamed author took little interest in sudi a protaic to^ 
The inscriptions pive, however, some information. Thus, Dr. 
PiiMud tells us httle about such important subjects as revenue 
ccAection. We only hear that the institution of ‘collectors of the 
King's due’ (mmgikUa dirwya haji) was gradually abrogated. How 
then was revenue collected? As a matter of fact, these lists are found 
in some diarters on the fourteenth century, e.g. in the copper* 
plate inscription of aj). 1323 and, in an abbrevuted form, in the 
Surabaya Stone inso^on of Hayam Wuruk. In addition, it 
seems likely that the officials denoted by patih, wahMa, mycJta and 
pratyaya were representatives of royal authority in the areas 
and collection of revenue would have been one of their main duties. 
Another topic about which little information is given is the density 
of population, except for a casual remark about the scarcity of 
population (IV, p. 533). This is, on the whole, certainly correct 
but it should be added that some areas, such as the plain and delta 
of the Brantas, may have been densely populated. The impression 
that one gets from the charters is that of dense conglomerations 
in fertile and easily accessible areas separated by vast tracts of 
jungle. On this, and some other topics (army organization, pro¬ 
vincial administration and internal trade) further research is needed. 

Volume V contains a number of very useful appendixes, an index 
of subjects and a complete glossary. Dr. Pigeaud has been right 
in giving complete lists of references even to the smallest and most 
frequent words. The glossary shows exactly how each word is used 
in ffie NSgarakirtagama and in the other texts and wiU prove ex¬ 
tremely useful. Two minor objections may, however, be raised. 
First, there is no real reason why the words, printed in romanized 
script, should be given in the order of the Javanese alphabet. 
Second, the translations are too short with often only one En^sh 
equivalent. Thus, rama is translated by ‘father’ but it should have 
been added that (1) the word has a honorific tinge and (2) it is also 
used in the meaning of ‘village elder’. In many Old Javanese charters 
the two meanings are distinguished by the length of the first a. 
In two minor aspects the present work marks little progress beyond 
Kern’s edition of the Ndgarakirtagama: (1) no attempt has been 
made to trace the seventeen unidentified metres (nearly half of the 
total number); (2) little attempt is made to assess Prapaflca as a 
historian or, at least, to assess his work as a source for history. 
All problems arising from the latter point are evaded as lying ^ond 
the scope of the present publication. The author may be right in 
asserting that Prapafica was not primarily an historian but it cannot 
be denied that his work has been and will be used almost only as a 
source for histwy. lu poetical meriu are negligiUe and do not go 
bnond excellent skill and technique. 

It may appear somewhat ungrateful to mention these little points 
ci criticism in such an important and excellent publication, whidi 
will long remain the standard work on ancieat Java. Abwe all, 
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may «h» work Uroiigly stimulate further research on ancient Java, 
wiM is no doubt a most interesting and rewarding field. 

J. G. DE Casparb. 


South-East Asia : A Sooaj-, Economic and P(mj71cal Gbography. 

!^C A. FBHEa. pp. xix. 831. Methuen. 1964. £4 As. 

The relationship between the historian, sociologist, and economist 
on the one hand and the geographer on the other has never been 
very clearly defined. For long geography was relegated to a sub- 
•kfury position among academic studies, and (rather like the surgeon 
vU d vis the doctor) the geographer had to fight a long battle for 
equality. In fighting it, however, he tended to exaggerate the sclf- 
sufikiency of his study and to minimize or overlook the inter¬ 
dependence of history, sociology and geography, but Professor 
Fisher inserts a quoution from Jean Gottman’s La Politique des 
Eiats et leur Gtographie on his title page which suggests that he and 
Gottman at least among geographers recognize this interdependence. 
It runs: 


’IfDorer ki haem noB-giographiques sous le pretexte d*£tre geognphe, 
nous parail U pirn trahison possible envers la discipline gtosraphique.' 


This huK book is the most comprehensive geography of South¬ 
east Asia that has so far appeared, and it is the author’s chef d'tzuvre. 
It will be an indispensable work of reference for the student of the 
region. This is not to say, however, that the works of E. H. G. 
Dobby, Robequain, or East and Spate are rendered obsolete by 
its appearance — Fisher indeed reproduces maps from Dobby 
and wt and Spate among his totel of 110, most of which are his 
own originals, and the older books will still on occasion have to be 
referred to. Yet, the historian and the sociologist concerned with the 
region would do well to study this work carefully since it corrects 
many an historical or sociological ^ncralisation that runs counter 
to the geographical facts. 

One very useful feature of the book is that it gives references to 
the extensive bibliography at the end in every section, thus facili- 
Utiog further reading on the many different subjects touched upon. 

No doubt the book will receive detailed specialist criticism from 
geognphen in many countries, and it is their judgment that will be 
deciiive but. speaking as an historian, 1 can say that to survey its 
maps and uUes alone is a salutary experience. The historian, for 
f^ple. dealt largely vrith political maps which, while they have 
their uses, cm be miskading. By their colouring or shading 
Uw give the impression of a uniform distribution of population and 
of admmistrative control over a country or district, whereas a glance 
at the maps in Fisher (e.g. nos. 2 and 20) revesds that most of 
Oei^Borm is t^ly peopled at all (much of it is still un¬ 
explored) and that there are stiU extensive tracts in Sumatra, Viet¬ 
nam, and even in Malaya which have Ins than 16 persons per square 
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mile- On the other hand, Java, the Bangkcdr area, and the Red 
River ddta diow up (in black) as centres of high concentration of 
population. The extent and distribution of economic develoament 
a likewise demonstrated in the maps, uUes and text. So(^ 
anthropologists tend to play down climate as a significant factor 
in determining social or political attitudes: on the other hand an 
observer who has had long and intimate experience of the r^ion 
(e.g. the reviewer) is disposed to suspect prevail!^ mnds, the 
relative fertility of the land areas, and the tropical climte of being 
as much responsible for the social and political differences among 
the South-east Asian peoples as any racial or cultural factor. The 
Equator deserves to be treated with more attention (and respect) 
than it usually receives from political, economic and so^ theorists. 
(The shade of Sydney Smith would concur in this sentiihent.) 

Professor Fisher is to be con^atulatcd upon the immense industry 
he has displayed in compiling tlus work and on its comprehensiveness 
and detail. Victor Purcell. 


Sja‘ir Perang Menokasar (The Rhymed Chronicle of the 
Macassar War). By Entji’ Amin. Ed. and tr. by C. Skinner. 
pp. 313+2 plates. The Hague, Martinus Nijboff. 1963. 23^ 
Dutch florins. 

This is a colourful Indonesian account of the 1666-69 war which 
broke the power of Macassar and thus set the seal on the Dutch 
domination of the Moluccas, where the Macassarese had long been 
the most determined and resourceful opponents of the spice- 
monopoly claimed by the Dutch. The struggle was naturally a 
bitter one, and the Dutch version of these hard-fought campaigiu, 
punctuated for a brief interval by the abortive Treaty of Bungaja 
(18th November, 1666) has been ably told in two books by the late 
Dr. F. W. Stapel. We can now sec this war from "the other side 
of the hill”, and the editor has shown great ability in counter¬ 
balancing the Dutch and the Indonesian versions. He ascribes the 
authorship of the sja'ir to Entji’ Amin, a Malay of Macassarese 
descent, who was secretary to the Sultan of Goa (Gowa), Hasanuddin. 
He argues convincingly that the poem was originally written at 
some time between July 1669 and June 1670; and he has identified 
the copyist of the earliest surviving MS. (only extant in a fragmentary 
form at Leiden) as Cornelia Valentyn, wife of the celebrate author 
of Oud en Siettw Oost-Indien (17M-26). The pnesent text, repro¬ 
duced facing the English translation, is mainly baaed on the almost 
complete copy in the Marsden collection of the London School of 
Oriental Studies. The editor has supplied a wealth of textual and 
historical notes in addition to a masterly 63-pagc introduction. 
The book is well printed and produced, as b^ts an important 
contribution to Indonesian and to Dutch colonial histo^, apart 
from its interest for students of Malay and of comparative literature. 

C. R. Boxer. 



Tm MAxmo or MooatN Malaya. By N. J. Ryan. pp. 214+25 
pbttei+6 nupi. Oxford Univenity Prm. IQ». 6d. 

Om qoili&ed to write an account of the Britiah period of Malaya’i 
Uatory i« apt to be tempted to essay a comd^ account of the 
peBfaHW*i rum. The result if <me b not an Oiientalnt cannot be 
aatlafactory. Tm present book starts off with a ‘howler’. The 
NqpHo, who is a Semang or Pan^ is described as a Senoi, the 
name for a totally different wavy-haired Indonesian race, whi^ is 
eqtdvi^t to catung a Piet a Celt. No mention is made of the 
Palaeo-Melanesian strain in Malaya’s aborigines. No mention is 
nude (ff the Dong-Son bronze-workers, who are dismissed cursorily 
as Deutero-Malays. Not Saikndra but Sailaraja was the style of 
the rulert of Fu-nan (p. 10). The author accepts Linehan’s absurd 
date, 1299, for the founding of Singapore, thou^ before that date 
it h^ suffered two Choia and one Javanese raid. Parameswara 
(p. 14) u a title, not a name. The author is unaware t^t Malacca’s 
second rukr at first bore the Sri Vijaya title of Maharaja but was 
converted to Islam, and, as evidence by the Sijarah Milayu and 
a seal in the Perak regalia, took the title Sultan Muhamnuul Shah; 
so Suhan ‘Ala'u’d-din was not the third Sultan (p. 26). On p. 43 
we get the astonishing information that Java was a vassal state 
of Malacca. Finally there is a crop of misspeltogs: smgei for 
jungei; Hussein for Husain-, Vjang for VJong etc. 

R. O. WiNSTEDT. 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

The Stone Aoe Cultures of Orbsa. By Gopal Chandra Moha- 
PATRA. pp. 242.47 plates. Decca College, I\>ona. 1962. Rs. 25. 

Dr. Mohapatra's monograph on the early prehistoric cultures of- 
■^**1 natural environment is particularly welcome since 

rt IS largely the product of his own observations in the field, 
ueographical descriptions are given of many new sites and there 
<l««nprion$ of stone industries recovered by the 
aut hor. T hu mat^ is particularly valuable from the province 
^ Archaeology of Eastern 
iM^The work uso contains a most useful survey of previous woii^ 
tte f^ogical and archaeologk^ implica- 
^s of the material found m Orissa. Dr. Mohapatra dmoibu the 
a modi^form of the AWcan terminology, 
why adoptiew fw India and Paldstan have long been propoaedby 

‘lIL mdusines familiar since Burkett ai^ Cam- 

mi^ dn^^ the South-East India Stone Age in the 1930’s, we 
now have Early Stone Age, Middle Stone AgClnd lS StSe >5 
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(Kficrolithic). Tbis dhriuon represeots fairly aoatratdy the atiati- 
gr^)liicd pofiti<Hi of the three best leinetented industries — hMxl- 
axes and dioppers, flakes and flake tools, and niicrolitha. Hf/hether 
these lepres^ the full succession from the Lower Pakolithic to the 
Earfy Fanning Cultures is another mattn, which will not be solved 
until stratified living sites are available. In the meantime, Dr. 
Mohapatra has provided an invaluable picture of the present state 
of affairs. G G. Sievbkino. 


Ancient Indian Political Thought and iNSTmmoNS. By 

B. A. Saletore. pp. xiv, 695. Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 

1963. Rs. 30. 

The study of ancient Indian polity has been receiving increasing 
attention during the last few years. Rightly, most authors have 
confined themselves to a description and some analysis of andent 
Indian political life as wc undenUnd it from the sources. At the 
time of Indian Independence, names like Beni Prasad, Jayaswal, 
Altekar, Dikshitar, Ghoshal and Sarkar were the most notable in 
this field. But it was soon recognized that with some of these authors 
nationalism had played a sig^cant rdle in their interpretation of 
the texts and, partially as a result, only the name of Ghoshal has 
clearly stood the test of time. Of course, P. V. Kane has made his 
own contribution in his History of Dharmasastra. 

B. A. Saletore has had his interests in the study of Vigayanagara, 
Canartic history, and political life in andent India. The organization 
of this book follows his usual pattern and is so highly organized as 
to become needlessly complicated. Much of it de^ with Kautilya 
and the Arthaidstra. Throughout there are comparisons between 
the Arthaidstra and Manu. In this sphere, Saletore has made some 
important contributions, espedally on the development of andent 
Indian polity. One of the problems in the study of andent Indian 
politics is to find some iLaes of demarcation and the author’s 
frequent comparisons help very much towards this goal. 

The views of other scholars are cited at length on various questions. 
This is a useful compilation, but one feels that the author is too 
concerned with criticizing others and not putting forth his own view 
witii suffident clarity. KautUya emerges as a political theorist on 
the same level as Aristotle — or sii^tly higher. The praise of 
Kautilya is so exaggerated that it almost sounds like a vote of 
thanks and this unhappily weakens what might have been a strong 
case. In genoal the chapters wfaicb deal with a comparison of 
Kaul^ with Hammurabi and Aristotle are not very fruitful. In 
addition, modem political terminology is imposed on andent Indian 
political ideas and institutions in a rather imjustifiable manner. 
No doubt it is not an easy task to give a correct English translation 
for a number of andent Indian pobtical institutions, but this should 
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not Mm u aa esoue to find presidents, cabinets, legislatures and 
fomu in what was in fact a clear monarchy. 

The at***“w fnafc#« an attempt to show that the ArthaiSstra was 
no theoretical text, but actually the working manual of political 
•dmuustration. Unhappily Saktoie has selected only the favouraUe 
evidence to prove this thesis. It is an important point and even 
ttwnig h the concensus among scholars today is that there is no 
evidence to prove that the ArthaiSstra was in fact anything like a 
manual for any historical king or kingdom, much further 
dispassionate research is necessary before any categorical answer 
can be given. 

Ssktore has challenged the view held by some scholars that there 
were no rights in amnent India; only obligations. This is an im- 
porunt problem, but of course it must be discussed outside the 
pressure of m^em Indian political aspirations. Our own view has 
Dm that poUtical rights as we understand the term today did not 
exist in ancient India. But the arguments that Saletore brings 
forward against our own view indicates that we must reconsider 
this entire question. For example, he suggests the following as 
illustrating some of the rights possessed: right of women to be free 
from torture, right to relief from the state, right to property owner¬ 
ship and possession, right to possess rent-free lands, right to medical 
reUef, right of slaves to adequate personal attention from their 
masters, right of herdsmen to graze animals where they pleased, 
right to manufacture and drink liquor and the right to a fair trial. 
He lists other rights, but this gives some idea of the author’s con¬ 
ception of rights. Undoubtedly some of the rights that Saletore has 
listed are based on stray passages that he has interpreted rather 
liberally. Saletore defines a right as “privileges given by the state 
which the state itself was not in a position to subvert, and which 
could be claimed by the individuals even against the state”. Even 
if we grant this to be a satisfactory defimtion, the list given by 
Saletore does not entirely fulfil the terms of reference. Further, 
unleM one can clearly show from other historical sources that these 
rights actually existed and that the state or king could not subvert 
them, the references in the ArthaiSstra alone cannot be taken to 
prove the point. 

All the footnotes are gathered at the back of the book which is a 
cause of soitk irritation and the index is rather confusing. For 
example to find ’ministers' one has to look under State and then 
constituent dements of, and then ministers. However, to find 
Qtj^^lea, one has to look under Indian Republics and Greek City 

^^»e main value of the book is that it challenges some previously 
held views about ancient Indian polity to the extent that one has to 
rewMiSidw these questions again. This is a useful service but by and 
large there are too many pages for what the book has to offer. 

J. W. Spellman. 
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A CuncAL Study OF Gamjhian Economic Thought. ByS.N.JKA< 
pp. vn4-276. n. Publisher: Lakshmi Nanun Agnwal. Agra. 
Price Rs. 12. 

In this book the author has tried to prove that there does exist 
a Gandhian economic system, that is perfect and essentially spiritual, 
quite different from and opposed to the ‘nuterialistic economics of 
today’, and that this system alone can save the modem world v^ich is 
now choked ‘with centralization and industrialization’. In this 
over-ambitious scheme the author appears to have attained very 
little success. Even on the fundamentals of Gandhian economic 
philosophy (chapter II) the author has failed to present a total 
picture. He has tried to reconstruct a Gandhian economic system 
asserting certain utterances of Mahatma Gandhi. These state¬ 
ments were made by the Mahatma in different contexts, mainly in 
exposition of his theory of non-violence and truth. As a result the 
chapter contains a dozen unrelated axioms repeatedly quoted under 
each sub-heading. Then follow meaningless assertions and vague 
generalizations in unmannerly language without any explanation 
whatsoever. Granted that the Gandhian economic system aims at 
simplification of wants and seh'-suflSciency in vital needs. Granted 
also that it is non-violent, human and spiritual. But, what is it? 
Does it take into account the factors that might have determined the 
social changes in the past? Does it consider the present-day problems 
with their multifarious implications in the industrial and non¬ 
industrial societies? How is the Gandhian dream of self-sufficient 
village republics, each village consisting of 100 families, to be 
realized? How can the system work to provide food and shelter 
to the millions of Indians without subjecting them to the ‘evils of 
industrialization’ and the international market 7 Again, if it is a system 
— ‘a pill for the malady of the world’ — how can it be adapted in 
the highly industrialized countries? 

Mahatma Gandhi’s approach to economics was indirect, through 
Ahimsa and Swadeshi. He worked out in fuller detail his theory of 
non-violence. The idea of a self-sufficient village republic fitted well 
into his Ahimsa system. But he did not thrash out his idea to a 
workable length. Neither have the believers in Gandhian economy 
studied in detail the implications of Gandhi’s utterances on economics 
and their practicability. This book, I am disappointed to find, is no 
improvement on the already existing confusion about Gandhian 
economy. 

The question remains. Do Gandhian thoughts on economics 
form a system or do they merely show his reaction to industrial 
civilization ? For if Gandhi was opposed to industrial civilization, 
so were many long before him in almost every European country. 
How different then was his reaction to the industrial age from, say, 
that of William Cobbett in the 18th-century England. The industrial 
system seemed as mischievous and unnatural to Cobbett as it 
appeared to Mahatma GandhL Cobbett failed to stop the advent 
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mt dvifization in Eni^and and. looking at Uw indutrial 
India nnce 1947, one may dare to lay the ume for tl^ 
a. B. N. PANUey. 


THE Pt»a OP Khushhal Khan Khattak: with Enoush Verse 
Tumutions. By Sn Evelyn Howell and Sir Olaf Carob 
and introduction by Maulana Abdul Qadir. pp. xiv+98. 
Oxford Univenity I^s. 1963. ISr. 

This slim attractive volume comprises a selection of twenty-six 
Pashto poems a 17th-century Khattak Pathan poet, with Eiulish 
verse translations by two distinguished retired members of the 
(late) Indian Qvil Seivice. It is a scholarly study, intimate and clearly 
inspned by a tense of great attachment to the country and affection 
for the people of the poet’s homeland. Before the partition of 1947 
this fofined part of the North-West Frontier Province of British 
India, now that portion of Pakistan which includes the country of 
the Pathans (Pumuns) and marches with the Afghan border. The 
Director of the Pashto Academy of the University of Peshawar 
contributes an admirable introduction, and there are two well- 
written and informative chapters on "The Setting in Histoiy" and 
“The Poet and his Book". They arc a particularly welcome feature. 
In addition the joint authors append notes to each of their renderings. 
The lay English reader is thus put adequately m fait with the pom 
and his work. Furthermore a glossaiy of vernacular terms etc. is 
provided, and a short appendix outlines briefly the prosody of 
dassical Arabic and Persian poetry. 

The subjea-maner of Khushhal Khan’s poems conforms to the 
canon of this genre of Oriental poetry: that is, to the conventional 
themM of idealized tribal life, elegies, laments, satirical poems, 
boasting poems, battle pieces, and cursing-poems (cf. Gibb’s Arabic. 
Uimiure). The blurb on the singularly attractive jacket explains 
whm the translators i« attempting and so provides a criterion by 
whi^ the reader can judge ihra for himself The authors “seek to 
w fOT Khushhal what Fitzgerald did for Omar Khayyam”. This 
u indeed setting a high standard. Among his compatriots Omar 
Khayyam's rubaiyit are not highly esteemed. That he is a household 
nanw anmng English readers is due wholly to the incomparaUe 
dua^ of Fitzgerald’s quatrains, and they yield the criterion which 
»**fp«ters of Khushhal’s verses now offer the English 

M thw verses, for the most part, lack charm. The majority 
n^t ranked as something like the standard of a University Prize 
roan; but at tima there is a decline to predoos near doggerel — 




Tbe pnUulien are to be coogratulated on bo^t get-op which 
Udeh^tfuL W. A. GAnsnM. 


ItmtODVcnoN to M(x>EitN Hindu Law. By J. D. M. Dbmutt. 
xdv and 653 pp. Oxford University Press (Indian Branch) 
Bombay, 1^3. 

Snoe the enactment of the Hindu Code in 1955 and 1956 the 
Hindu lawyer and the student have been under the disadvantage of 
having no book which treats Hindu law clearly and fully, bearii^ in 
mind that for many years to come the law before the Code still 
be of practical importance. This book fills this m in Indian lejpil 
literature. It is a work of considerable scfaolarshm. lliough addresm 
to the academic reader, the practitioner will mid it helpful, for it 
contains much not easily found in other works on the subject. 
Hie teacher, the post-graduate student and the good undergraduate 
and bar student will find it an uncovenanted blessing but, with 
great respect to the learned author, it is not likely to appeal to the 
average undermduate or bar student, who feels he has done die 
whole duty of man by reading the prescribed text-book and his 
lecture notes. There seems to be nothing coming within the widest 
bounds which can be set to the field of Hindu law that has not 
been dealt with. But this task could not have been (formed within 
the space occupied except by considerable compression. Authorities 
are plentiful and well selected but the intelligent reader must do 
Auther reading, which is usually indicated, on peripheral matter; 
on basic subjects Macaulay’s method of illustration has often been 
effectively used. The moot points arising from the draftsmanship 
of the Code are fairly dealt with. The cognoscenti would ajjree with 
the author’s views regarding ss. 6 and 30 of the Succession Act. 
It is difiScult to say what the Indian Parliament meant by S. 11 of 
the Minority and Guardianship Act; one would agree that the 
de facto gua^an and his powers survive, were it not that this would 
accord him more powers than the de jure guanlian. Apart from 
dealing with local anomalies within India, this book deals with 
Hindu law in East Africa, where it should be welcomed. The Hindu 
Code and other African and Indian statutes are reproduced in 
appendices. A. Gledhill. 


Islam 

HmonB DE LA Phiumophie Islamiqub; des ChuoiNBs Jusqu’A la 
MORT D’AvERROfis (1198). By H. Corbin, pp. 383. 1964. Paris, 
Gallimard. 

M. Corbin says that the goal of life is neither philosophy nor 
theology but thrasophy. Philosophy thinks only of the reason. 
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fdigim i* ipt to concern itself with externals; what is wanted is 
to satisfy the whole man, both here and hereafto’. He 
pours scorn on those who believe that Muslim i^osophy aided 
with Averroes with whom the present vcdume ends — a second will 
deal with later developments, mostly in Pmia. A sentence from 
Nuir'i-Khusraw contains the whole book in germ. 

Podtivt ftlislon (^‘lyo) h the outer aspect of the Idea ihaqbiay, the idea 
it the inner aspect of podtive religion... Positive religion is the symbol 
(mliMf); Uie Idea it what is symbolized. The outer is in perpetual Bus 
with the eyelet and periods of the world; the inner it a divine Force in* 
dependem of all becoming (p. 17). 

Thus the Koran has two aspects, outer and inner; for one, who 
undmunds this, the question whether it is created or not has no 
meaning, for it is both. The outer, which regulates the practices of 
religion, is created, while the inner, spiritual sense is the word of 
God, not to be separated from Him. The natural extension of this 
belief it the Shi'ite doctrine of the infallible imam who interprets the 
spiritual sense to mankind. It is emphasized that the peripatetic 
philosophers in Islam were not pure Aristotelians but aim^ at a 
conception of life which may be called mystical. For them religion 
and philosophy were not incompatible. Some of Farabi’s ideas 
have parallels in Ismalli doctrine and \mPerfect State is not a treatise 
on sociology or politics but a glorification of the head of the state, 
the imam. Avicenna was not content with a rationalist philosophy 
but strayed into the paths of the visionary. 

The plan of the book is this. The spiritual interpretation of the 
Koran is the basis of Muslim thought and a stimulant was provided 
by the translators; here stress is laid on the importance of eastern 
infiuences, entering through Pehlevi. 70 pages are given up to the Shi’a 
which, it is said, was the first to consider these matters. Its thinking 
was governed by the expectation, not of the revelation of a new law, 
but of the manifestation of all the hidden meanings or spiritual 
term of the divine revelations. A symbol of this expectation is the 
waiting for the coming of the hidden imam. 40 pages are devoted- 
to the Ismatlis, those of Egypt and those of Alamut. With them 
Neo*natonic influence is strong and the imam is a cosmic figure. 
Sunni theology receives 35 pages; science and alchemy get 35 and 
Aristotelian {fiiilosophy 40. 20 pages are given to siifism; at one 
time the Shi’a was doubtful about sufism, suspecting it of being too 
closely related to the Sunna but that mood passed. 20 pages are 
also devoted to Suhrawardi “the murdered"; he claimed to unite all 
the truths, which had ever been revealed to prophets, discovered by 
I^OMphers, or glimpsed by seers; from Zoroaster he took the idea 
of l^t as the supreme reality so, owing to the two meanings of the 
Arabic word, he taught a doctrine td’ illumination which came from 
m east a^ the reader is doubtful which meaning is uppermost 
Si^wardi wrote stories to explain his ideas. The Exiled to the 
*'“*“**®" ’*'*‘>‘* ‘•kes the mystic back to his origin, to 



Spain is given 35 pages of which Ibn Hazm gets five. 

This book is scrappy on philosophy in the narrow sense, so that 
it will not supplant de Boer. What is said about Ash‘ari is tradi¬ 
tional, that he defended Sunni doctrine with arguments supplied 
the Mu'tazila, and no attention is paid to recent doubts about this 
story. It accepts without question the Shi'fi estimate of the import¬ 
ance of the imams. That ‘Ali “of all the Companions could advance 
towards God by the strength of his intelligence in the sfarch for 
knowledge” is a surprising over-valuation of that second-rate 
perron. Later developments of speculation are ascribed to the 
earliest imams. The author seems to believe that Suhrawardi has 
found the answers to all questions though no scientist could accept 
his cosmology which is bound up with his concept of God. Did his 
early Persian sages ever exist? 

The bibliography fills 15 pages and the index is good. 

A. S. Tritton. 


The Foundations of the Articles of Faith. Tr. by N. A. Faius, 
pp. 144. Sh. Muhammad Ashraf. Lahore. 1963. Rs. 8. 

A translation of any part of Ghazali's great work on religion is 
always welcome; this instalment is a version of the third section of 
what might be called the theoretical introduction to practical religion. 
The introduction explains what text was used, the notes identify 
the perrons mentioned and give references to quotations from the 
Koran and Traditions, and the text reproduces the author’s meaning 
accurately. In one edition a quotation from the Koran is abbreviated 
and in this book it is given in full; if this is the translator’s doing, 
no-one will grumble. Of the English book there is occasion for much 
criticism. In a long sentence on p. 59 grammar has gone astray; 
on p. 60 ‘ignorant and foolish’ represents ‘riding on the back of 
ignorance and falling away from the path of truth’; substitution 
of the commonplace for the vivid. ‘Beseech’ is a strong verb and 
on the same page ‘dispensing’ is an error for ‘disp(»ing’. There are 
misprints. Dr. Faris is not the only one to find difficulty in trans¬ 
lating wofafa and fifa-, ‘the description of bodies with the ^ithet 
of origination’ is horrible; ‘to say that bodies are always originated’ 
is all that is needed. The face meaning of a well-known saying is, 
‘the fornicator, being a Muslim, does not fornicate when he forni¬ 
cates’; by a triumph of exe^is this becomes ‘a believer is no longer 
a believer when he forqtcates’. (p. 121). There are indices of 
Arabic terms and of proper names. When a second edition is called 
for it should be revised carefully. S, Tritton 
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MisoeUaneous 

Tm Saviouk God. Compufttive Studies in the concept of salvation 
nnsented to Edwin Oliver James. Ed. by S. G. F. Brandon. 
Mandiester University Press, pp. XMi+242. 1963. yjs. 6d. 

It would uke a team of reviewers to do justice to this collection 
of essays: the present writer can deal only with the two on Islam. 
One may say that the Islam of the Koran has no place in a book 
about the saviour G^. The God of the Koran is the benevolent 
ruler of the world who looks after men, provides everything needful 
for their salvation and will pardon their failings if they will only 
ask Hi^ That faith changed; the result is obvious but the process 
is not. Religion, politics, solidarity of the Arab family, Persian 
habits of thought and Greek philosophy combined in different 
quantities to produce something like a saviour God. Early history 
has been largely written in the light of later ideas, so the process 
can only be guessed at. Dr. Mont^mery Watt’s guesses are {dau- 
sibie. He mi^t have mentioned the “Sufyani mahdi”, a charismatic 
leader who did not belong to the Shi’ites. Sindhi religious poet^ 
shows the full development of this idea which is now common in 
Islam. Muhammad is no longer the plain messenger; he is the 
incarnation of a pre-existent idea and is all but a saviour in his 
own right. The b<Mk begins with an outline of Prof. James’ activities 
and a list of his wriUngs. g. TanroN. 


NOTES 

Asodadon Espaflola de Orientalistas 
Memben may be interested to know that a new organization has 
been set up in the field of oriental studies. It is the Asoctachn 
Espa/hkt de Orientalistas founded to promote in Spain the develop¬ 
ment of the different branches of orienUl studies. The first General 
Asaembly met in Madrid on 5th June. 


Mrs. Davb 

Davis, our recently retired Secretary, wishes to express her 
wannest thanks to all members of the Society who contributed to 
the Pneenution Cheque for £67 Os. 5d. whkh she has now received. 



OBITUARIES 

Pandtt Nehru 

This Sodety mourns with India the passing of one of its greatest 
tons and one of the world’s great men, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Bom a Kashmiri Brahman he was the son of an eminent lawyer. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, leader of the bar in Allahabad, whose children 
had the cosmopolitan education of conversation in Urdu and 
Persian and of lessons in English and French. From his father 
Pandit Nehru inherited not only a distinguished personality and 
kindly nature but a brilliant intellect. When he grew up heXvas sent 
to Cambridge where he acquired an ineradicable liking for England 
in spite of the years of detention to which his political activities 
condemned him before his country became independent. A visitor 
once asked Lord Wavell if Pandit Nehru was bitter over those 
fourteen years. “Not half as bitter as I would be", replied the 
Viceroy. Nehru in fact was without rancour and those years left 
no mark on his handsome features and never extinguished his sense 
of humour. An Englishman once regretted to him in London that 
he had failed to meet him in Delhi because he had contracted food¬ 
poisoning. “What! food-poisoning at Viceregal Lodge”, Pandit 
Nehru replied, his face burning with amusement. 

This brief tribute can do no more than allude to Nehru’s devotion 
to Gandhi, to Gandhi's choice of him as his successor, to Nehru’s 
long years of political struggle when as early as 1929 he envisaged 
India’s complete independence and to the statesnuuuhip which 
changed that policy into independence within the Commonwealth. 
It is for the historian to study all the facets of his career as agitator, 
politician and statesman. But whatever the historian’s outlook 
may be, it is certain that he will find Pandit Nehru “nothing common 
did or mean” on the stage of this world which he adorned so self¬ 
lessly and so brilliantly. 


Dr. a. a. Bake 

Dr. A. A. Bake, Reader in Sanskrit in the University of London, 
died on 6th October, 1963, at the age of 64. courageous and genial 
to the end. 

Bom in Hilvemim he was first educated there and at Haarlem, 
afterwards studying Sanskrit at Leiden and finally at Utrecht, which 
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•warded him the degree of Doctor of Letters for his study of aa 
early Indian musical text, The Mirror of Music (1930). 1925-29 
he had spent in India, woiiking at Santiniketan under Rabindranath 
Tagore where he came to love India and its music. He was also able 
to vish Nepal and study there. 

After four yean of research at the Kern Institute in Leiden, he 
was awarded a Spalding Research Fellowship (1937-44) at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, when he visited India for a further study of its 
musk, acquiring a knowledge that very few Indians could emulate. 
A wonderful voice allowed him to illustrate with his own singing, 
the lectures he gave in Europe and North America. 

Settling in England, in 1948 he was appointed Reader in Sanskrit 
in the University of London. In 193S-6 he revisited India and in 
Nepal, recorded much unknown material, to the classification and 
study of whkh he devoted a great part of the time left to him. He 
contributed important chapters to the New Oxford History of Music 
and to several encyclopedias. 

To his widow, the Society extends its respectful sympathy. 


PaoFEssoR Edward Robertson 

D.uTT., D.D. (St. Andrews), hon. d.d. (Wales), ll.d. (Manchester) 

Professor and Mrs. Edward Robertson, both aged about 80 
had but recently left this country to live with the family of their 
daughter Helen (Mrs. W. H. Morton) in the province of Quebec, 
in February this year Mrs. Robertson suffered an accident from 
whkh she died; a few weeks later news came of Professor Robertson’s 
passing. Both will be missed, and both will be remembered in 
countless ways, for they were amazing people. They had become 
legendary figures of whom it was said: “What next!” Yet never has 
anything been said or even thought of them except in admiration 
and with deep affection. 

Professor Robertson was bom in Cameron, Fife, about 1880 — 
though the actual year seems never to have emerged in iVho’s Who. 
He first showed academk promise in mathematics at St. Andrews, 
but soon turned to Semitic Languages, whkh he continued to study 
at German Universities and in Syria. He lectured in Arabic at 
Edinburgh (1913-21), then he became Professor of Semitic Languages 
at the University College of North Wales, Bangor (1921-34) and 
later bdd the parallel Chair at Mandiester University until his 
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rtdreineat (1934-45). In 1949 he became Librarian of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, and relinquished the post in 1962 
to move to Canada. 

For a seemingly unobtrusive person, honours and special res¬ 
ponsibilities fell into his lap abundantly. In Bangor he became 
Vice-Principal after only five years on the Senate; in Manchester 
the office of Pro-Vice-Chancellor (1944) was only one of a long 
series of duties he fulfilled to the satisfaction of all. The University 
of Wales retained his services as co-opted member on its Faculty of 
Theology, and he is still remembered with particular warmth, to 
judge by the obituaries written about him here. Both Universities 
recognized his services with the award of honorary degrees, and 
among Professors everywhere he is probably unique in this respect. 
He became President of the Society for Old Testament Studies in 
1948. 

He wrote with ease and enthusiasm but did not publish much. 
In the field of Old Testament he was controversial. The Graf- 
Wellhausen hypothesis on the composition of the Pentateuch held 
little attraction for him and he offered an alternative, namely that 
the unification of the Pentateuchal documents and also of divergent 
strands in early Yahwism was achieved by Samuel. The case is 
outlined in the The Old Testament Problem (Manchester University 
Press, 1950), and, though he did not succeed in convincing all the 
leading scholars, most of the recent Introductions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment find room to mention the theory. A modern survey of the 
religious history of the Old Testoment might provide a better setting 
for it. 

But Robertson did succeed with his major publications. Catalogue 
of the Samaritan Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, Manchester; 
vol. i. The Crawford Collection (1938), vol. ii.. The Caster Collection 
(1962). The story of the acquisition of the latter, given in various 
issues of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library in the 19S0’s, shows 
him factual but very human, scholarly but never pedantic. The 
catalogue itself is generally acknowledged to be a masterpiece. 
The arrangement of details and the basis of the classification and the 
identification-marks which are discussed in the first volume are 
outstanding among this class of scholarly publications. His important 
conclusions about the recent issue of the Abisha Scroll by Perez 
Castro are published in a review in Vetus Testamentum, 1962. 

The epithet The Good Samaritan’ — frequently applied to him — 
suits not only his scholarship but also his whote nature. I write as 
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bis old student and assistant, and recaU countless kindnesses and 
especially the good advice be always gave me. even the last time 
we met, a few days before he left for Canada. 

No description of him, however, can ignore bis prowess in and 
his pauion for sport. He played rugby, and missed a trial match 
for his mtemational cap for Scotland only through a broken leg. 
Even in middle-age he could send a first service down the tennis 
court which was quite unretumable. Students at Bangor used to 
stand watching some tough rugby football, but also observing two 
of their Professors on the touch-line; the one, Robertson, standing 
stolidly in one spot watching every move, the other, R. L. Archer, 
who had tragically lost the use of one eye, running up and down the 
line intent on the game and an embarrassment on his blind side both 
to the linesman and the spectators. Even during his Rylands period, 
Robertson could be seen watching soccer, especially Manchester 
United when they played at home. 

The legends about Professor Robertson are usually on the 
practical side. He bull-dozed the Council of Bangor University 
College into buying a farm on the then outskirts of the city to 
convert into playing-fields which are now, of course, a priceless 
asset. 1 used to admire his manoeuvres in Manchester, shrewd 
and far-seeing. In the Rylands Library he changed the heating 
system and got more money for the scrap than was needed to buy 
the whole of the new installation. The story of the way he acquired 
for the Library the Caster Collection, including some trunks full 
of Cairo Genizah Fragments which would repay close scrutiny, is 
better than many a thriller. This tribute cannot be closed without 
a further reference to Mrs. Robertson, the successful portrait artist, 
Gertrude Coventry. The legends about her are always other¬ 
worldly. She had amazing charm, and she was a beautiful woman, 
but unbelievably vague. And he was equally gentle with her, and 
proud of her achievements, both os an artist and as a ‘character*. They 
lost their son, Ian, when he was a medical student early in the war; 
their two daughters are married and live abroad. It grieves us to 
mourn the death of two such remarkable people. 

Bleddyn J. Roberts. 



ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on the 14th May, with the 
President, Sir Richard Winstedt, in the chair. 

The following Report of Coundl for 1963-M was laid before it:— 
The Society has to regret the death of two Honorary Fellows, 
Dr. Jean Deny and Professor C. Edgerton, and of six Fellows and 
Members, Prof. E. Robertson, Drs. A. A. Bake and Margaret 
Murray, Messrs. E. C. Dodds and F. Richter and Miss Winifred 
Lamb. 

Nine members resigned: Professors Asaf A. A. Fyze4 and N. 
Poppe; Dr. D. M. Sullivan; Messrs. A. £. Atmore, R. L. S. 
Harrison, A. H. Mirza, S. M. Razavy and G. Schofield; and Mrs. S. 
Suleiman. 

Sixty-two new members were elected: Lt.-Col. G. E. B. Stephenson; 
Professors J. Aquilina, Amin Bahani, O. Botto, S. H. Shastri and 
J. S. G. Wilson; Drs. R. D. Barnett, J. Bastin, Ebedat Brelvi, 
Kokanad Chatteijee, A. Gaur, J. Gh. Ismail, J. D. Latham, 
A. Mackeen, F. H. van Naerssen, Surendra Nath Sinha, J. Tadmor, 
G. Caton Thompson, C. Vogel and M. J. L. Young; Rev. G. C. 
Teelar; Syed Naguib al-Attas, Syed M. Hasan; Messrs. L. L. 
Allely, J. P. Ambasht, V. S. Anand, E. W. Austin, Kaspar Blond, 
D. C. Buxbaum, Roland Carter, Lawrence H. M. Chan, T. C, M. 
Cross, H. S. G. Darke, E. G. Dodds (deed.), A. J. Dolman, L. P. 
Elwell-Sutton, David Francis, A. B. Ganguly, P. Goldman, D. B. 
Greene, S. L. Gupta, Abu Imam, E. Kedourie, M. S. A. Khan, 
J. P. Kumar, H. Miller, Ved Prakash, W. E. Pepys, M. A. N. 
Qadri, G. Quakely, S. Recchi, F. Richter (deed.), G. Salkeld, 
M. A. Seljouk, Shaul Shaked, H. C. Thomas and D. Wilcman; 
Mesdames N. E. Ormond and D. M. U. Spalding and the Misses 
A. Boscaro, Catherine Sen, and Susan Skilliter. 

Honorary Fellows.—ProfeuoTs E. Lamotte and G. V. Tsereteli 
were elected Honorary Fellows. 

Honours.—'Ptofemot A. J. Arberry was elected an Hon. D.Litt., 
Royal University of Malta and created a Nishan-i-Danish, Persia. 
Lady Drower was awarded the Lidzbarski Gold Medal Professor 
V. Minorsky was elected an Associate Member of I’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, and Professor Bernard Lewis a Fellow of the 
British A^emy. Sir Richard Winstedt was promoted from 
Corresponding to Honorary Member of the Koninklijk Instituut voor 
TaaL, Land- en Volkenkonde, the Hague, and had a volume of the 
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Society’i Journal, a Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afncan 
and a Volnme of Malayan and Indonesian Studies (Oxford 
Univmity Preu) dedicated to him on the occasion of his 8Sth 
birthday. 

Grants.—The Society gratefully acknowledges the receipt from 
the British Academy of £200 for itt general purposes, of £150 from 
the Academy’s Central Periodicals Fund for expenditure on the 
Society’s Journal and of £500 for the repair and binding of MSS. 
and books in the Society’s Library. It also owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Government of India for a grant of £200, to Pakistan for a 
grant of £50, to the Federation of Malaya for a grant of £46 Is. 8d., 
to Singapore for a grant of £37 6s. 8d. and to Hongkong for a 
grant of £10. 

Lectures.—Dr. M. A. N. Loewe lectured on “Some Chinese 
Administrative Documents (100 b.c. to a.d. 100)’’; Professor C. von 
FUrer-Haimendorf on “Buddhist Societies of Western Nepal", 
Miss Margaret Medley on “Ceramic Design and Industry in the 
Ming Period”, Mr. H. L, Shorto on “The Thirty-Seven Nats” and 
Mr. John Levy on “Music in Hongkong” with tape-recordings; 
all these lectures were illustrated by slides. Sir Richard Winstedt 
lectured on “Thirty-two years in Malaya”, Dr. D. Friedman on “The 
Study of Indian Philosophy, past, present and future”, and Prof. 
C. D. Cowan on “Some unpublished Malayan Journals of Sir Frank 
Swettenham”. 

Vnirersities' Prise Essay.So award was made. 

Donation.—Tbe Society gratefully acknowledges a donation of 
50 guineas from the Folio Society. 

The Ubrary.—A. grant of £500 from the British Academy was 
expended on the repair of two valuable Persian MSS. and the 
rebinding of 263 books and journals. As usual many volumes 
were borrowed through the National Central Library and there 
were many applications for photostats and microfilms. 

Social AciMties .—The Society joined with the Royal Central 
Asian Society, the Anglo-Arab Association, China Society, the 
Iran Society and the Middle East Association in holding an Afternoon 
Party at HurUngham Qub on 17th July. 

Qffem.—The Council recommends for election; President, Sir 
HaroM Bailey; Director, Professor A. L. Basham; Hon. Vice- 
Prerident, Sir R. O. Winstedt; Vice-Presidents, Professor A. J. 
Arbeny and Lady Drower; Hon. OflBcers —Hon. Treasurer, 
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pnrfinsor C. F. Bcckingham; Hon. Librarian, Mr. G. Meredith- 
Oweot; Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. C G. Barrett; Ordinary Members 
of Coimdl, Professors A. F. L. Beeston, E. J. A. Henderson and 
A. S. Tritton; Drs. V. L. Manage and H. G. Quaritch Wales and 
Mr. H. E Richardson. 

As auditors the following are reconunended; Dr. M. Loewe for 
the Council, Mr. C. E. J. Whitting for the Members and Messrs. 
Price Waterhouse as professional accountants. 

The Society again owes its thanks to its Honorary Solicitor, 
Mr. D. H. BramalL 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. C. C. Brown) said that so far as he could 
speak from the as yet unaudited accounts, the Society ^ad had a 
prosperous year. Owing to a number of compounders, subscriptions 
were £174 more than in the previous year. Their grants included a 
new item of £500 from the British Academy for the repair of MSS. 
and valuable books. While subscriptions for the Journal from non- 
members remained practically unchanged at £1,037, the sale of old 
issues fell from £1,198 in 1962 to £444 in 1963. Their dividends fell 
from £731 in 1963 to £617. Fortunately owing to their balance 
from 1963 they were able to invest another £1,000. 

On the expenditure side house expenses were £216 less than in 
1963 owing to a smaller bill for repairs to the premises. The Journal 
owing to one large number cost nearly £300 more. There was a small 
increase in administration expenses. Sundry expenses would hardly 
have changed except for the expenditure of the new British Academy 
grant of £500 on the Library. 

The figures all went to show the Society was prosperous and 
flourishing. But over their heads like the sword of Damocles hung 
the menace of rates from which the Society bad hitherto been 
exempt. They expected to get further news from the Treasury 
shortly and could only hope it would be favourable. 

In moving the adoption of the Report Professor Sir Harold Bailey 
noted the number of sixty-two new members with gratification. 
He called attention to the list of lectures read before the Society 
and expressed the wish that they could be preserved in printed form. 
Though the Society had had an active year there was some cause 
for disquiet in reference to the Journal. In 1936 the Journal had 
contained over one thousand pages, in 1938 it had seven hundred, 
but in 1962, even with a subsidy from the British Academy, it 
contained two hundred pages, a reduction which must be regretted. 
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The reason lay in the evident fact that the Society nowrecdved only 
some third in value of what it received in 1938. The Professor also 
desired to ask for tlw thanks of the Society for its retiring Councillors. 

Mr. C. J. Edmonds seconded tltt (voposal for the adoption of the 
report. Before formally seconding it he said he wisl^ to con¬ 
gratulate the Council, and especially the ofike holders, on what has 
been in nearly all respects a most successful year, and on the pro- 
gre^ive rquvenation of the Society under their inspiration — a 
garden party, a dinner, and now, this evening, the first cocktail 
party to enliven the Annual General Meeting! 

He must add a tribute to their hard-working staff led by Mrs. 
Davis and Miss Nielsen. But. alas! the tribute was tinged with a 
touch of sadness. For all —and especially those of them who 
could look back over many years of membership of the Society and 
recall her unfailing patience and kindness on all occasions — would 
be very sorry to learn that Mrs. Davis felt that the time had come 
for her to relinquish the office she had adorned for so long. Her 
place, as the Persians say, would be very empty. 

The Report with its reconunendations having been unanimously 
adopted, the President said:— “Lately 1 read that Edward Vll when 
Prince of Wales wrote to Queen Victoria that at every exhibition 
of the Royal Academy there was an undue number of pictures by 
senior Academicians who as they grew older became less inspired, 
and he advocated for a change Lord Leighton as the Academy’s 
President. 

1 felt when 1 read that how well it applied to me in this chair. 
For this is the twelfth time I have addressed an Anniversary Meeting 
as President, a number of times beaten only by Lord Reay who was 
President for twenty-three years. Mercifully for me and for you 
the constitution of the Society was changed to prevent a Methusalah 
from indefinite occupation of office. And this year the Society is 
fortunate to have as my successor a most distinguished scholar. 
Sir Harold Bailey, who in his own field will long outlast Lord 
Leighton’s little day in the field of art. 

“The history of a Society like this is generally uneventful. But 
there have been many, and some important, changes since I was first 
elected a member of Council. No longer can we secure Viceroys 
as Presidents: they do not exist 1 still remember the first meeting 
Lord Willingdon attended. Almost the first item on the agenda was 
whether we should pay our errand-boy 18 or 19 shillings. AlasI 



lOu Vioeroyi, errand-boys also are extinct today. Extinct too art 
those pioneers of Indology, the members of the Indian Civil Service 
with their valuable administrative experience, and hardly any 
civil servants remain! Fortunately these gaps in our 
membership have been filled by professional Orientalists from the 
Universities. 

“Oddly enough the virorld war brought the Society one piece of 
good fortune. Owing to the bombing of London, Grosvenor Street 
was thrown open to trade and we sold the lease of our house there 
for twice what we could otherwise have got, which enabled us to 
purchase a much longer lease of these spacious premises. And 
here, in spite of costly repairs, the letting of rooms by the Society 
enables it to live rent-free. What will happen 45 years hence when 
the lease expires “lies in the lap of the gods". 

“In other respecu the world-war made the Society’s position 
more difficult than ever. Down to 1939 it published four Journals 
a year totalling — with five indices’ — more than 600 pages. A four¬ 
fold increase in the cost of printing has reduced it to two numbers 
toulling 250 pages. Even so, one of the largest items on the credit 
side of our annual accounts is the sum got for subscriptions to the 
Journalby non-members. In 1933 that sum was £462; in 1963 it was 
£1,037. 

"As usual, the Society owed much to the generosity of the British 
Academy, the governments of India, Pakiston and Malaysia for 
grants that are proof of its efforu to promote Oriental Scholarship 
being not unappreciated. 

“A new and pleasing item in the accounts is a grant of £500 from 
the British Academy for the repair of valuable MSS. and books. 
And never perhaps has our Library done better and wider service. 
Not only do we lend its books through the National Central Library 
but we have a constant demand for microfilms. 

“One threat, which we hope to see settled shortly has been 
hanging over our heads for months, the payment of rates from 
which hitherto the Society had been exempt If that blow fell, 
h would be hard to meet 1 see that for whatever reason the 
Athensum is selling its valuable first edition of Bacon’s Principbt 
1 hope this Society will never be driven to sell its Shak-Namek or its 
Jami' o'hTawarikk. 
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itiiFeinent of Mrs. Davis after so many years of efficient and 
^obtd service, during which she has sacrificed many after-office 
hours and her health to its interests. Personally I also owe much to 
her tact. I cannot recall how often on reading a draft of mine she 
has suggested, “Is not this a little abrupt, a little curt?” I am sure we 
all wish her many years of happy retirement 

“Finally we must welcome her successor Miss Crawford, whom 
we have been lucky to recruit — she will find the duties of our 
Secretary multifarious. To take one example. Recently a lady wrote 
that she was compiling a list of geographical sources and could 
she be informed what the Society had contributed! ' 

“And now in laying down the office of President for the last time, 
it only remains for me to hope that this Society will be able to 
weather the difficulties of the future as it has weathered those of the 
last 141 years.” 

Sir Gerard Clauson said that he was sure everyone present 
would agree that it would be wholly inappropriate to close the meet¬ 
ing without paying a cordial tribute of thanks to Sir Richard 
Winstedt. He had given devoted service to the Society for many 
years and it was difficult to imagine what would have happened 
to it if it had not been for his guiding hand during the war and 
difficult post-war period. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS 
TO THE LIBRARY 

‘Abd^Ri^min ‘Azzim. The Eteraal Message of Muf^uninad. 
Tr. from the AiMc by Caesar E Farah. .., New York, 1964. 

From the Devin-Adair Corr^Hoty. 
‘Aittj Nuwahid. Aba JaTar al-ManfQr wa 'urQba al-Lubnin. 

(Tte Arabs of Lebanon.) Beirut, 1963. From M. S. Massoud. 
'Ajili Nuwahid. Al-TanakM Amir JamOl al-dln 'AbduMh and 
Shaikh M ii^amtnarf AbO HiUU. (2nd ed.) Beirut, 1963. 

From M. S. Massoud. 

Al-Ai‘trl. ‘An b. ltmi‘fl. Die Dogmatischen Lehren der Anh^nger 
des Islam. Herausgegeben von Hellmut Ritter. (Zweite Auflage.) 
Blifliotheca Islamica ... Bd. /. Wiesbaden, 1963. 

From Franz Steiner Veriag GMBH. 
Alavi, B. Geschichte und Entwicklung der moderaen penischen 
Literatur. (Iranische Texte,... Herausgegeben von H. F. J. 
Junker. Bd. 5). Berlin, 1964. 

From Akademie Veriag. GMBH. 
Al-F&iibrs Short Commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics. 
Tr, with an Introduction... by Nicholas Rescher. Pittsburg, 
I%3. From the University of Pittsburg. 

Allen, W. E, D. Problems of Turkish Power in the Sixteenth 
Century. London, 1963. 

From the Central Asian Research Centre, 
Anand, M. R. Is there a Contemporary Indian Civilization? 

London, 1963. From Asia Publishing House. 

Asian Penp^ives. The Bulletin of the Far*Eastem Prehistory 
Association. Vol. 6, nos., 1-2. Summer-Winter. 1962. Index 
to Vols, 1-5,1957-1961. .., Hong Kong University Press, 1963. 

Presented by Sir Richard Windstedt. 
AtUs of South-East Asia. With an introduction by D. G. E. HalL 
... London, 1964. From Macmillan dt Co., Ltd. 

BaidawTs Commentary on Sbrah 12 of the Qur’hn. Text, accomp¬ 
anied by an interpreutive rendering and notes by A. F. L. Beeston. 
Oitford, 1963. From Oxford University Press. 

Bailey, F. G. Politics and Social Change: Orissa in 1959. London, 
1564. From Oxford University Press. 

Bailey, H. W. (ed.): Indo-Scythian Studies being Khotanese Texts, 
vol., 5. Cambridge, 1963. from Cambridge University Press. 
Bakuy, Ervin. Die Kunst Indieiu. Budapest, 1963. 

From Akadimiai Kiadd. 

Baneijea. A. C. Studies in the Brihmapas. Delhi, 1%3. 

From Motilal Banarsidass. 
Barton, R. F. Autobiographies of Three Pagans in the Philippines. 

... H^ Park, New York, 1963. From University Books. 
Beasley, W. G. The Modem History of Japan. London, 1963. 

From Weiderfeld di Nicolson, 
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Bhaifava, K. D. (comp.): Descriptive List of Mutiny Papers in the 
National Archives of India, Bhopal. VoL 2, New DeSii, 1963. 

From the Director of A^ves. 

Blacker, C. The Japanese Enlightenment; A Study of the Writings 
of Fukuzawa Yukichi. (University of Cambridge Publications, 
No. 10.) From the Syndics of the Press. 

Bownas, G. Japanese Rainmaking and other Folk Practices. 
London, 1963. From George Allen and Unwin. 

Brandon, S. F. G. (ed.): The Saviour God. ... Studies ... presented 
to Edwin Oliver James... to commemorate his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Manchester, 1963. 

From Manchester University Press. 

Brosse, Th6r6se. £tudes Instrumentales des Techniques du Yoga_ 

Pr6cid6 de la Nature du Yoga dans sa Tradition. (Ihiblications 
dc EFEO, vol., 52.) Paris, 1963. From EFEO. 

Bruce, James. Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile. Selected 
and edited with an Introduction byC. F. Beckingham. Edinburgh, 
1964. From Edinburgh University Press. 

Cahiers du Monde Russe et Sovietiquc I. Vol. $, Janvier-mars 1964. 
Paris. Mouton & Co. New Exchange. 

Caijakya-Raja-Niti. Maxims on Raja-NIti compiled from various 
collections of maxims attributed to Capakya. Ed. with Critical 
Apparatus by Ludwik Sternbach. Madras, 1963. 

From the Adyar Library & Research Centre. 

Ceylon National Bibliography. Complete edition. No. 1. November, 
1962. Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 1963. 

From the Government Archivist. 

Chaghatai, M. Abdulla. Painting during the Sultanate Period 
(C.E. 712-1575). Lahore, 1963. From Kitab Khana-l-Nauras. 

Chakravorty, B. C. British Relations with the Hill Tribes of Assam 
since 1858. Calcutta, 1964. From Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 

Cheng, J. C. Chinese Sources for the Taiping Rebellion, 1850-1864. 
Hong Kong University Press, 1963. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Clark, T. W. Introduction to Nepali. ... Cambridge, 1963. 

From W. Heffer A Sons Ltd. 

Gubb, O. Edmund. 20th Century China. New York A London, \9(A. 

From Columbia University Press. 

Cced^s, George. Angkor. Tr., and ed., by Emily Floyd Gardiner. 

... London, 1964. From Oxford University Press. 

Cadis, G. Les £tats Hindouis6s d’Indochine et d’Indon6sie. 
(Nouvelle Edition revue et mise & jour.) Paris, 1964. 

From Editions E. de Boccard. 

Cohen, Paul A. China and Christianity; ... and the Growth of 
Chinese Antiforeignism, 1860-1870. (Harvard East Asian ser., 
II.) Cambridge, Mass., 1963. 

From Ojford University Press, London. 
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Comfort, A. (tr.). The Koka Shastra being the Ratirahasya of 
Kokkoka and other medieval Indian Writings on Love.... Preface 
by W, G. Archer. London, 1%4. 

From George Allen A Unwin Ltd. 
Corbin, Henri. Histoire de la philosophie islamique. I, des origines 
jusqu'k la mort d*Averroi!s (1198). Avec la collaboration de 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr et Osman Yahya. Paris, 1964. 

From Editions Gallimard. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum. Pt. 2. Inscriptions of the 
Selu^ and Parthian Period... and Central Asia. Vol. 5. 
Saka Documents. Portfolio 3; Plates 59-72, ed., by W. B. 
Henning. London, 1963. 

From Percy Lund, Humphries A Co., Ltd. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum ... Pt. 3. Pahlavi Inscriptions, 
vol. 2. Private Inscriptions of the Classical Period. ... Port¬ 
folio 3: Plates 49-88. Minor Inscriptions of Kartir ... with 
the end of NaqS-i Rustam. Ed. by W. B. Henning. London, 1%3. 

From Percy Lund, Humphries A Co., Ltd. 
Coulson, N. J. A History of Islamic Law. (Islamic Surveys. No. 2. 
General editor, W. Montgomery Watt.) Edinburgh, 1964. 

From Edinburgh University Press. 
Dani, A. H. Indian Paleography. Oxford, 1963. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Datu, K. K. Alivardi and His Times. (2nd ed.) Calcutta, 1963- 
From the World Press Private Ltd. 
De, S. K. Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetic. With Notes by 
Edwin Gerow. Berkeley A Los Angeles, 1963. 

From University (^ California Press. 
Deleu, Jozef & Schubring, Walther. Studiea zum MahanisIha. 
Kapitel l-S. (Alt und Neu-Indische Studkn ... 10). Hamburg, 
1963. From Cram, de Gruyler A Co. 

Derrett, J. Duncan M. Introduction to Modem Hindu Law. 

London, 1964. From Oxford University Priis. 

Deutsche Morgenlilndische Gesellschaft. Wdrterbuch der Klas- 
sischen Arabischen Sprache. S. Laeferung k'b bis kll etc. 
In Verbindung mit Anton Spitaler bearbeitet von Manfr^ 
Ultnann. Wiesbaden, 1964. From Otto Harrassowitz. 

Dictionnaire Historique du Japon. Fasc. I. Lettre A. Sous la 
direction de Iwao Scikhi,... (PuUkations de la Maison Franco- 
Japonaise). Ttdtyo, 1963. Librairie KiniJcuniya. 

From the Publishers. 

Dikahit. G. S. Local Self-Government in Mediaeval Karnataka. 
(Kamatak University Research ser. 5.) Dharwar, 1964. 

From the Director of Publications, University of Kamatak. 
Dobaon, W. A. C H. (Tr.): Mencius; a new translation... for the 
general reader. Toronto University Press. 1963. 

From Otford University Press. 
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Doafer, GerhanL Tiiil:ffiche und mongoloche Rtemente im Neii- 
penisdiai. ... Bd. I: Mongolische Etemente... (Akad. der 
Wiss.... der Orientalischen Kommission Bd. 16.) ff'ksbaden^ 
1963. From Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH. 

Dumoulin, S. J. H. A History of Zen Buddhism. Tr. from the 
German by Paul Peachey. London, 1963. Frtm Faber d Fa^. 

Drower, E. S. & Macuch, R. A Mandaic Dictionary. Oj^ord, 1963. 

From Ojrford University Press, London. 

Echols, John M. & Shadily, Hassan. An Indonesian Dictionary. 
(2nd ed.) Ithaca, New York, 1963. Cornell University Press. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Elegant, Robert S. The Centre of the World. Communism and the 
Mind of China. London, 1%3. From Methuen d Co., Ltd. 

Elwcll-Sutton, L. P. Elementary Persian Grammar. London, 1963. 

From Cambridge University Press. 

Eren, Nuri. Turkey Today and Turkey Tomorrow. An Experiment 
in Westernization. London and Dunmow, 1963. 

From Pall Mall Press. 

Esin, Emel. Mecca the Blessed, Madinah the Radiant. Photographs 
by Haluk Doganbey. Loridon, 1963. From Elek Books Ltd. 

Paris, Nabih Amin. The Foundations of the Articles of Faith 
^ing a Translation with Notes of the Kit&b Qaw&‘id al-'Aqft’id 
of Al-Ghazzfili’s “IhyS ‘Uiam al-DIn”. Lahore, 1963. 

From Sh. Muhammad Ashrqf. 

Fisher, C. A. South-east Asia. A Social, Economic and Political 
Geography. Loridon, 1964. From Methuen d Co., Ltd. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph von. The Sherpas of Nepal; Buddhist 
Highlanders. London, 1964. From John Murray. 

Gaedin, J. C. Lashkari Bazar. 2. Les trouvailles: Ccramiques et 

monnaies de Lashkari Bazar et du Bust. (Mem-Arch. Fr. 

en AfghanisUn, tom., 18.) Paris, 1963. 

From Librairie C. Klincksieck. 

Gerhardt, Mia I. The Art of Story-Telling: A Literary Study of the 
Thousand and One Nights. Leiden, 1963. From E. J. Brill. 

Glasgow University Oriental Society. Transactions. Volume XIX 
Years 1961 to 1962. Ed. by C. J. MuUo Weir. Leiden 1963. 
£. J. Brill. From the Society. 

Gopal, Ram. How the British occupied Bengal; A corrected Account 
of the 1756^1765 Events. London, 1963. 

From Asia Publishing House. 

Graaf, H. J. de. Catalogus van de Handschriften in Westerse Talen. 
(Konink. Inst, voor Taal- Land en Volkenkunde.) 's-Gravat- 
hage, 1963. From Martinus Nijhoff. 

Griswold, A. B. and others. Burma, Korea, Tibet (Art of the 
World. A series of Regional Histories of the Visual Arts.) 
London, 1964. From Methsen d Co., Ltd. 

Guenther, H. V. The Life and Teaching of NSropa. Tr. from the 
origii^ Tibetan with Philosophical Comment^... Clarendon 
Press. 1963. From Osrford UtUversity Press. 
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Habib, bfan. The Apariaa System of Mii|M India (15S6>1707). 
(PobUshed for the DqMrtment of History, Aliiarfa Mudim 
UniversiM.) London, 1963. From Asia FubliMng House. 

Han, D. O. E A History of South-East Asia. (2iid ed.) London, 
l%4. From Macmillan dt Co., Ltd. 

HanseB, O. Mittdpenudies Leaebuch. Berlin, 1963. 

From Walter de Gruyter d Co. 

Hark, J. C. Temple Gateways in South India- Oxford, 1963. 

Brmo Cassirer. From Faber d Faiwr, London. 

Hafdtnf, G. Lankester. Archaeology in the Aden Protectorates. 
London, 1964. Her Mttfesty's Stationery Office. 

From the British Academy. 

Haywood, J. A. A Nahmad, H. M. Key to a New Arabic Grammar 
of the Written Language. London, 1964. 

From Percy Lund, Humphries d Co., Ltd. 

Hitti, P. K. History of the Arabs from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. (7th ed.) London, 1961. From Macmillan d Co., Ltd. 

Hooykaas, C. Penyedar Sastera (Awakener to Literature). Tr. 
into Malay by Raihoel Amar, entitled Dato' Besar. Kuala 
Uamur, 1963. From Oxford University Press. 

Home, E. C., with the asaisUnce of Kustiani and Koentjaraningrat. 
Intermediate Javanese. (Yale Linguistic ser.. No. 1.) New 
Haven, 1963. From Yale University Press. 

Hottingfer, A. The Arabs, their History, Culture and Place in the 
Modem World. London, 1963. From Thames d Hudson. 

Hulugalle, H. A. J. British Governors of Ceylon.... Colombo, 1963. 

From Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. 

Ibn Ijk. Die Chronik des Ibn Ijfts. (Zweite Auflage) Bearbeitet und 
mit Einleitung und Indices versehen von Mohamed Mostafa. 
Dritte Teil, A.H. 872-906/a.d. 1468-1501. (BibUotheca Islam- 
ica... Bd. 5c.) Kairo, 1963. 

From Frans Steiner Verlag GMBH. Wiesbaden. 

Ibn Ishao. The Life of Muhammad. ... Ed. by Michael Edwards. 
London. 1964. The Folio Society. From the editor. 

Imamuddin, S. M. The Economic History of Spain. (Under the 
Umayyads, 711-1031 A.C.) (Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
PubUcations. No. 11,). Dacca, 1%3. From the Society. 

Ingrams, H. The Yemen: Imams, Rulers and Revolutions. London, 
1963. From John Murray. 

International Congress of Orientalists at Moscow 1960, Proceedings 
of. 1-5? Moscow, 1962-63. 

, Presented by Lady Windstedt. 

livaraknna. The Siihkhyaklriki of livaraknna. Wth the com¬ 
mentary of Oaudapida, tr. into English, and with Notes, by 
T. G. Mainkar. (Poona Oriental ser.. No. 9.) Poona, 1964. 

From the OrientM Book Agency. 

Jto Tnuif^I, Tz* iHtsi K'fto. Exazniutioii of Documents rctattog 
to Tz’ 0. Pt 1, collated works of separate authors firom Tang 
to Yuan. Hong Kang University Press, 1964. 

Firom Oxford University Press. 
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K«fim,A. Mttql^ iUlin «Qd His Timet. CAditieSoGiely of 
Pikistan PuMicatioiis. No. 12.) Dtuxa, 1963. 

/hwi the Sodety. 

Ketttro Amuo. Bibliograiihy of the dassioal Eooaomks. Vol. 3. 
^ 4: John Stuart Mill. VoL 4, pt. S; Other Britiah Economitts. 
(Economic ter., not. 31 A 32.) Tokyo, 1964. 

From the Sdenee Cornell efJtvtm. 

Khan, M. A. Muid. The Arabian Poets of Golconda. (Univoaity 
of Brnnhay Philological Extension Lectnies, for tte 

year 1954-55.) BonAay, 1^3. From University of Bombay. 

Kho^, G. D. The Murder of the Mahatma and other cases from a 
Judge’s Note-book. London, 1963. Fi-om Ouato <ft Windus. 

Khushhal Khan Khatak (Poems oO- Tr. in English vene by E. 
Howell and O. Caroe. Pashto Academy, University of Peshawar, 
1963. From Oxford Univerdty Press. 

Konow, Sten. (ed.): Fragments of a Buddhist Work in the Ancient 
Aryan Language of Chinese Turkistan. (Mem. of the Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal Vol. 5. No. 2... 1914.) 

Presented by H. T. B. Clayton. 

Krishnamoorthy, K. Essays in Sanskrit Critidsm. Dharwar, 1964. 

From Kamasak University. 

Lafont, P. B. Bibliographie du Laos. (Publications EFEO, vol. 50.) 
Paris, 1964. From EFEO. 

Lamb, Alastair. The China-India Border. ... origins of the dis¬ 
puted Boundaries. (Chatham House Essays: 2.) London, 1964. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Lau, D. C. (tr.). Lao Tzu: Tao Te Ching. (Penguin Classics.) 
Harmon^worth, Middlesex. 1963. From Penuin Books Ltd. 

Lawrence, G. Indian Art. Mughal Miniatures. Paintings of the 
Himalayan States. (Little Library of Art, 49 & 50.) London, 
1963 From Methuen d Co., Ltd. 

Lazard, Gilbert. La Langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane. (fitudes Linguistiques II.) Paris, 1963. 

From Librairie C. KUncksieck. 

Lazard, G. Les po6tes persans (IXe-Xe sidclet). Fragments ras- 
semblds, 6dit^ et traduits. Tom. 2. Textes persans. (BibUo- 
thique Iranienne Dir. H. Corbin, vol. 13a.) Teheran, 1964. 
From the Departement d'lranologie de rinstitut Franco-lranien. 

Legge, J. (tr.): The I Ching. (2nd ^.) [The Sacred Books of the 
East. ... F. Max MiUler, ed. Vol. 16]. New York, 1963. 
Dover Publications, Inc. From Constable d Co., Ltd., London. 

Leslau, W. Etymological Dictionary of Harari. (Universitv of 
California ^blications Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 1.) Berkeley 
d Los Angeles, 1963. From University of Ctifortda Press. 

Levenson, J. R. Confbcian China and iu Modm Fate. Vol. 2. 
The Probtem of Monarchical Decay. London, 1964. 

From Bout ledge d Began Paul. 

Li«liard,S. MapicAdhvadinoddhfta: A Buddhist Re-birth Story in 
the Nevhrl Language. (Stockholm Oriental Studies, 4.) Stock- 
holm, 1963. From Ahnqvist d Wiksell. 
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Nfaki.JohBM. Court and Constitution in Japan: Sdtected Suprane 
Court Decisions in 1948-60. Seattle, 1964. 

From University of Washbtgtm Press. 

Malaika, N. Gnindzilge der Granunatik des arabischen Dialektes 
von Bagdad. Wiesbaden, 1%3. From Otto Harrassowitz. 

Mann, Stuart E. Armenian and Indo-European (Historical niono- 
!o«.) London, 1963. From Luzac Co., Ltd. 

Maunmre^ Henry. A journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem; at Easter, 
A.D. 1697. With a new introduction by David Howdl. (Khayats 
Oriental Reprints No. 3.) Beirut, Lebanon, 1964. 

From Khayats, Booksellers. 

Medley, Margaret. A Handbook of Chinese Art for collectors and 
sti^ents. London, 1964. From G. Bell d Sons, Ltd. 

Morris, Ivan. The World of the Shining Prince: Court Life in 
Ancient Japan. London, 1964. From Ojrford University Press. 

Mossc, W. E. The Rise and Fall of the Crimean System 1855-71. 

. ^.London, 1963. From Macmillam d Co., Ltd. 

Munib al- Rajtm&n. BargiMdeh i shi‘r i Firsi i mu‘&$ir. (A selection 
of contemporary Persian verse.) Aligarh, 1963. 

From Dept, of Islamic Studies, Aligarh University. 

Munirfija Sri PuQyavijayaji. (comp.): Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Manuscripts: Munir&Ja $ri Pupyavijayaji’s Collection 
Pt. 1. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai ser.. No. 2.) Ahmedabad, 1963. 

From the Director, L.D. Institute of Indology. 

Nasr, Seyyed Hossein. Three Muslim Sages. Avicenna -SuhrawardI 
- Ibn ‘Arabl. Cambridge, Mass., 1964. 

From Harvard University Press. 

Nersessian, Sirarpie der. Armenian Manuscripts in the Freer 
Gallery of Art. (... Oriental Studies No. 6.) Washington, 1963. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Oriental Translation Fund. N.S., vol. 41. Tibetan Literary Texts 
and Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan. Selected and 
tr. by the Late F. W. Thomas. Pt. 4: Indices. Ed. by Edward 
Conze. Pidtiished for the Royal Asiatic Society by Luzac d 
Company Ltd., London, 1963. 

Pachow, W. & Mishra R. The Prhtimokfa SQtra of the 
Mahisihghikks. Critically ed. for the first time from palm- 
leaf manuscript found in Tibet. Allahabad, 1956. Gaganatha 
Jha Research Institute. From W. Pachow. 

Padmaraju^, The Late Y. J., A Comparative Study of the Jaina 
Theories of Reality and Knowledge ... Bombay, 1963. 

From Jain Sahilya Vikas Mandal. 

Padoux, A. Recherches sur la Symbolique... dans certains Textes 
Tantriques. (Publications de I’lnstitut de Civilization Indienne, 
• • • 21.) Paris, 1964. From Editions E. de Boccard. 

Panday. D. The Tales of India. Pt. I. Pondicherry, 1963. 

. From Sri Aurobbuh Ashram Press. 

Ptgulevskaja, N. Les Villes de I’Etai Iraiuen aux Epoques Parthe et 
Si tt a n i de . ... (Ecole Pratique des Hautes £tud^ ... Docu- 
mentoet Recherches... .6.) Paris, 1963. FromMauton d Co. 
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Pnwdin, Midiael. The Btdklas of the Mogul Empire. London, 
1963. From George Alien A Utrwin Ltd. 

Quran. DerKtnan. UbersetzungvonRudiParet. ... ILteferung... 

Sure 1-8, 28. Stuttgart, 1963. From W. KohUummer Verity. 
Quirino, Carios. PhOippine Cartography (1320-1899). (2iid Ed. 
with an Introduction by R. A. Skelton.) Amsterdtm, 1963. 

From N. Israel Publisher. 
Rfija^khara, son of Durduka. Rajasekhara's KarpOra-mahjail... 
Ed. in the original Pr&krit, with... an essay on the life... of 
of the poet, by S. Konow... tr. by C. R. Laninan... {Harvard 
Oriental Ser., vol. 4. Cambridge, Mass., 1901.) DeUii, 1963. 

From Motlilal Bmarsidass. 
Rastorgueva, V. S. A Short Sketch of Tajik Grammar. Tr. & ed. by 
Herbert H. Paper. Bloomington, 1963. Indiana University. 

From Mouton A Co., The Hagtte. 
Renou, L. Etudes v6diques et paoiu6ennes. T. 12. (Publications de 
rinstitut de Civilisation Indienne, ... Ease. 20.) Paris, 1964. 

From Editions E. (k Boccard. 
Rescher, Nicholas. Studies in the History of Arabic Logic. Pitts¬ 
burg, 1963. . From University of PittsburgPress. 

Ridley, Michael. The Seal ofAeta and the Minoan Scripts. Calcutta, 
1963. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 

From Arthur Probsthain, London. 
Roggendorf, J. (ed.): Studies in Japanese Culture. Tokyo, 1963. 

Sophia University. From the Editor. 

Rose, A. & Brow, J. C. Lisu (Yawyin). Tribes of the Burma- 
China Frontier. (Mem. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 3, 
no. 4.)... 1910. Presented by H. T. B. Clayton. 

Roux, Georges. Ancient Iraq. London, 1963. 

From George Allen A Unwin, Ltd. 
Roux, Jean Paul. La Mort chez les Peuples Altalques Anciens et 
Medidvaux d’aprts les documents Merits. Paris, 1963. 

From Litrairie (TAmirique d'Orient Adrien-Malsonneuve. 
Sadhu, Mouni. Ways to Self-Realization. ... London, 1964. 

From George Allen d Unwin Ltd. 
Sa'di. The Gulistan or Rose Garden of Sa'di. Tr. by E. Rebatsek, 
ed. by W. G. Archer. London, 1874. 

From George Allen A Unwin Ltd. 
Sankalia, H. D. Prehistory and Protohistory in India and Pakistan. 

Bombay, 1962. From the University of Bombay. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta. The Culture and History of the Tamils. 

Calcutta, 19M. From Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay 

Sastri, T. V. K. The Way of Light. Pondicherry. 1963. 

From Sri Aurobtndo Ashram Press. 
Saxena, R. P. Tribal Economy in Central India. Calcutta, 1964. 

From Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 
Schirer, Hans. Ngaju Religion: The Conception of God among a 
South Borneo People. Tr. Rodney Needham. ... (Konink. 
Instituot ... Tr. Series 6.) The Hague, 1963. 

From Martinus Nijhoff. 
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Mizime., ed. Haibtk and Kashmir-Snuut Buddhist Cave- 
Teauies in Afi^ianistan and Pakistan surveyed m 19S0. 
(Pnfeoaction of the Kyoto Univer^ Scientific Mi^on.) Kyoto, 
1962. From the lUseareh Institute... Kyoto UiUmrsUy. 

Sharif, Islunic Social Framework. (2nd revised and 

enlaryed e^tion.) Lahore, (Pakistan) 1963. 

From Sh. Muhammad Ashrttf. 

Shorto, H. L. (and otlwr compilers). Bibliographies of Mon-Khmer 
and Tai Linguntics. (London Oriental Bibliogra^iies, vol. 2.) 
London, 19m. From Oirford Unhersity Press. 

ffluMto, H. L. (ed.): Linguistic Comparison in South-East Asia and 
the Pacific. (Collect^ Papers in Oriental and African Studies.) 
London, 1963. From Cambridge University Press. 

Sia^. Jaideva. Pratyabhijft&hrdayam Saihsktta. Text with 
^ifish Translation and Notes. Delhi, 1963. 

From Motilal Banarsidass. 

Singh, Xhushwant. A History of the Sikhs. Vol. I: 1469-1839. 
Princeton, 1963. From Oxford University Press, London. 

Sividitya. Sividim’s SaptopadhrthI with a Commentary by 
Jinavardhana SOri. Ed. by J. S. Jetly. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
ser., no. 1.) Ahmedabad, 1963. 

From the Director, Institute of Indology. 

Smolik, Julius. Die Timuridischen Baudenlmhler in Samarkand 
aus der Zeit Tamerlans. Wien, 1927. Krystall Verhg. 

Presented by Dr. Bond. 1964. 

Spellman, John W. Political Theory of Ancient India: A Study of 
Kin^ip from the earliest times to c. a.d. 300. Oxford, 1964. 
Clarendon Press. From Oxford University Press, London. 

Stembach, L. Cioakya-NIti Text Tradition. Vol. 1. Six versions 
of CSpekya's CoUeaions of Maxims, reconstructed and 
critically ed. ... from original manuscripts, ... (Vishveshva- 
ranand Indological Series 27). Hoshiarpur, 1963. 

From Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute. 

Stevens G. G. (ed.): The United States and the Middle East. W. 
Sands and others. (The American Assembly ser., Columbia 
University.) New Jersey, 1964. From Prentice-Hall Inc. 

Tarling, N. Piracy and Politics in the Malay World: A Study of 
British Imperialism in Nineteenth-Century South-East Asia. 
Melboume, 1963. F. W. Cheshire. 

From Angus d Robertson, London. 

Thakur, U. The History of Suicide in India. ... Delhi, 1963. 

From Munshi Ram Manohar Lai. 

Tietz^ A. Turkish Literary Reader. (... Indiana University Publica¬ 
tions Uralic and Al^ ter., v<d. 22.) Published Indiana 
University, Bloomington. The Hague, 1963. 

From Mouton d Co. 

rmkw. Hugh. Ballot Box and Bayonet. (Chatham House Essays: S.) 
London, 1964. Pubhshedfor RlIA by Oxford UrdtersUy Press. 

From the Publishers. 
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Tsdwikdi, G. OeorgischeKleutsdw WOitertHich. Faac. 6. Zurich, 
1963. From AnOmi-V^bv. 

Turner, R. L. A Compaiatiw Dicdonary of the' lndo>Aryan 
Languages. Fasc. 3, kicca-^fayati. Fasc., 4, ghiia-Utas. 
London, 1963-4. From Oxford UniyersUy Press. 

Uskmah ilm Munqi^. Us&mah’s Memoirs, entitled KMo al-Pt- 
iUr... Tr. from the unique MS. by P. K. Hitd. (Khayats 
Oriental ReiMints No. 7.) Beirut, Lebanon, 1964. 

From Khayats, Botdcsellers. 
Vidirija. VfidirSja’s Yaiodharacarita; A Lito^ Epic with a 
Sanskrit Commentary by Lak$maoa. Critically ed. with... 
English Introduction ^Translation by K. Krishnamoorthy. ... 
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